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BERNICE,  ^ 


CHAPTEK  I. 

NE  pint  sour  cream  ;  one  pint  blue-ber- 
ries ;  one  half  cup  sugar  ;  one  teaspoon- 
ful  of  soda  ;  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a 
hen's  egg  ;  add  flour  to  make  a  stiff  bat- 
ter. 

Bernice  Sanford  held  the  cook-book  in  her 
hand,  and  carefully  read  the  above  recipe. 

Upon  the  delicately  white  table  before  her, 
were  spread  out  the  ingredients  which  were  to 
be  employed  in  the  compounding  of  a  blue- 
berry cake  for  the  five  o'clock  supper.     A  fire 
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was  set  in  the  polished  cooking-stove,  the  tea- 
kettle had  commenced  its  pleasant  song,  and 
Bernice,  the  farmer's  daughter,  with  her  dark 
curls  carefully  tucked  under  a  brown  net,  and 
her  sleeves  pushed  up  over  her  elbows  and 
fastened  there  with  pins,  after  refreshing  a 
somewhat  treacherous  memory,  was  all  ready 
to  begin  her  work.  It  had  cost  her  quite  an 
effort  to  leave  the  cool,  shaded  sitting-room, 
and  the  pleasant  volume  which  had  absorbed 
her  attention  for  a  brief  half-hour  of  leisure, 
and  to  return  to  the  kitchen  where  the  hot  July 
sun  beat  against  the  windows,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  gTcen  shades,  heated  t»he  room  to 
such  a  degree,  that  it  seemed  almost  a  work  of 
supererogation  to  kindle  a  fire. 

Bernice  had  very  little  time  for  reading. 
Her  daily  duties  began  almost  with  the  dawn 
of  the  long  summer  days,  and  ended  with  the 
late  sunset, —  and  after  that,  both  mind  and 
body  were  too  weary  for  further  effort.  It  was 
for  this  reason  that  a  spare  half-hour  was 
seized  with  eager  avidity  and  improved  to  the 
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utmost.  I  do  not  think  she  had  ever  read  a 
novel  in  her  life.  "  Light  reading  "  was  rigidly 
excluded  from  the  farmer's  book-shelves,  and 
in  its  stead  were  such  volumes  as  ''  Edwards 
on  Religious  Affections,"  "  Edwards  on  the 
Human  Will,"  "  Baxter's  Call,"  "  The  Saint's 
Rest,"  "  Life  of  Payson,"  and  "  Doddridge's 
Rise  and  Progress,"  together  with  a  few  his- 
torical works,  and  "  The  Paradise  Lost." 
With  these  books,  Bernice  was  quite  familiar, 
and  now  that  she  had  free  access  to  the  library 
of  Mr.  Cadwallader,  the  clergyman  of  Hay- 
slope,  she  voluntarily  selected  such  reading  as 
required  the  vigorous  exercise  of  her  intellec- 
tual faculties  to  understand  and  digest.  Ber- 
nice had  laid  aside  the  purple  covered  volume 
in  which  she  was  interested,  as  the  old  clock  in 
the  corner  struck  four,  and  said  with  a  sigh, 

"  Breakfast  —  dinner  —  supper  —  no  sooner 
is  one  got  and  eaten  and  cleared  away,  than 
another  follows.  Oh,  if  I  only  could  have  one 
hour  in  the  day  to  call  my  own  !" 

Her  mother  glanced  up  from  the  garment 
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she  was  patching,  and  discovered  an  anxious 
and  care-worn  face. 

"  I'm  sure  I  wish  you  might  have  more  time 
to  yourself,  Bernice,"  she  said,  "  you  have  to 
work  too  hard,  but  I  don't  see  how  it  can  be 
helped,  at  least  this  summer." 

"  Xever  mind,  dear  mother,"  Bernice  inter- 
rupted, the  cloud  vanishing  from  her  brow. 
"  I  am  sorry  I  said  that,  for  after  all,  I  have 
as  much  leisure  as  I  improve.  Perhaps  if  I 
had  more,  I  should  grow  idle  and  careless  ;" 
and  with  a  hearty  kiss  which  seemed  to  smooth 
away  a  deep  furrow  from  Mrs.  Sandford's  fore- 
head, Bernice  went  about  her  work,  saying  in 
a  whisper, 

"  Whatsoever  ye  do,  do  it  heartily,  as  to  the 
Lord." 

This  was  the  motto  which  she  had  adopted 
as  the  rule  of  her  daily  life,  and  she  used  it 
not  only  at  morning  and  night,  before  and 
after  her  hours  of  toil,  but  in  the  midst  of 
them,  when  the  heat  of  the  kitchen  fire 
scorched  her  face,  or  when,  after  bending  over 
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the  ironing-table  until  her  head  throb Ded  with 
pain,  she  seemed  no  nearer  the  bottom  of  the 
clothes-basket  than  when  she  began. 

After  all,  there  was  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
in  feeling  that  the  household  machinery  could 
not  be  kept  in  regular  and  perfect  motion  with- 
out her  aid,  and  that  she  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  comfort  of  the  family,  every  mem- 
ber of  which  was  inexpressibly  dear  to  her 
loving  heart.  At  ten  minutes  of  five,  Bernice 
stood  at  the  back  door,  and  holding  the  tin 
horn  to  her  lips,  summoned  her  father  and 
"  the  boys  "  from  the  distant  hay  field.  She 
had  gazed  upon  the  same  fair  landscape  every 
day  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  yet  her  eye 
never  wearied  of  it.  From  the  foot  of  the 
orchard  swept  a  smooth  field  dotted  over  with 
wide-spreading  elms,  on  the  right  were  broad 
acres  of  rich  woodland,  on  the  left  the  "  Kelsey 
pasture ;"  beyond  these,  were  other  fields,  and 
pastures,  and  wood-lots,  and  all  were  clasped 
in  by  a  girdle  of  grand  old  hills,  whose  blue 
summits  seemed  to  mingle  with  the  blue  of  the 
summer  skies. 
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Bernice  stood  for  a  moment  with  a  smile 
U23on  her  face,  and  then  returned  to  the  kitchen, 
singing  in  a  soft,  pleasant  voice, — 

"  To  the  hills  1  lift  mine  eyes. 

The  everlasting  hills; 
Streaming  thence  in  fresh  supplies. 

My  soul  the  Spirit  feels: 
Will  he  not  his  help  afford  ? 

Help,  while  yet  I  ask,  is  given: 
God  comes  down:  the  God  and  Lord 

That  made  both  earth  and  heaven. 

**  Christ  shall  bless  thy  going  out. 

Shall  bless  thy  coming  in ; 
Kindly  compass  thee  about. 

Till  thou  art  sav'd  from  sin; 
Like  thy  spotless  Master,  thou, 

Fill'd  with  wisdom,  love,  and  power. 
Holy,  pure,  and  perfect,  now, 

Henceforth  and  evermore . " 

Before  she  had  finished  sino-ino*  the  last 
verse,  her  father  and  brothers  came  up  from 
the  field,  and  having  bathed  their  tanned  faces 
at  the  well,  made  their  way  into  the  cool  "  mid- 
dle kitchen,"  where  the  supper-table  was  neatly 
spread,  and  Mrs.  Sanford  was  waiting  with  her 
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knitting  work  in  lier  hands.  For  the  mother 
of  this  busy  household  was  never  idle  for  a 
moment,  unless  when  she  slept.  Her  hands 
made  and  repaired  every  garment  that  was 
worn  by  her  family,  with  the  sole  exception  of 
"  father's  and  the  boys'  Sunday  suits,"  which 
were  fashioned  by  Miss  Abigail  Stokes,  the 
thin,  bright-eyed,  little,  old  tailoress  of  Hay- 
slope  ;  and  in  odd  moments  of  waiting  like  the 
present,  a  stocking  was  always  at  hand  to  catch 
up  and  hurry  along  a  "  bout  or  two." 

There  was  no  pleasanter  sight  for  Bernice, 
than  to  see  her  father  and  brothers  seated  at 
the  table,  and  eating  with  keen  relish  the  food 
that  her  own  hands  had  prepared  for  them. 
With  the  most  affectionate  alacrity  she  served 
them  all,  her  quick  eye  discovering  and  antici- 
pating every  want,  and  her  ready  hands  hasten- 
ing to  supply  it-  On  this  occasion,  her  blue- 
berry cake  was  pronounced  delicious,  and  so 
was  the  sweet  wheaten  loaf  that  she  had  baked 
in  the  morninir.  Her  father  even  went  so  far 
as  to  say  that  Bernice  was  almost  as  good  a 
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cook  as  her  mother,  which  was  the  highest 
compliment  he  ever  paid  any  one.  It  brought 
a  smile  of  delight  to  the  face  of  Bernice,  and 
far  more  than  compensated  for  the  vexations, 
and  trials,  and  self-denials  of  the  busy  summer 
day. 


CHAPTER  II. 

f  ^\  Qjj  ^y- j2  i^^yQ  ^Q  drive  over  to  the  vil- 
lage to-night,  Bernice,"  said  her  father* 
<r~^  ^  as  he  rose  from  the  supper  table.  "I'm 
•^TS    going  to  fii^ish  up  '  the  fountain  field,' 

%g  before  dark,  and  we  shall  all  have  to 
work  hard  in  order  to  do  it.  George  may 
harness  old  Browney  into  the  wagon,  and  if 
mother  don't  want  the  ride,  you  might  call  for 
Jessie.  Better  not  go  alone,  for  it  will  be  dusk 
before  you  can  get  home."  Bernice  liked 
nothing  better  than  to  drive,  and  old  Browney 
was  the  kindest  and  gentlest  of  horses.  In 
less  than  an  hour  the  supper  table  was  cleared, 
the  dining-room  put  in  perfect  order,  and 
Bernice  was  ready  for  the  pleasant  ride  through 
"  the  Birches "  to  the  post-office,  four  miles 
distant. 

It  was  seldom  that  the  mail  brought  letters 
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to  the  quiet  family  at  the  farm  house.  But  on 
this  occasion  there  was  one  waiting  which  Ber- 
nice  surveyed  with  considerable  ciiridsity.  It 
was  directed  to  Mrs.  Thomas  Sandford,  in  an 
unfamiliar  hand. 

"  I  wonder  whom  this  is  from,"  she  said 
to  Jessie  Cadwallader,  the  clergyman's  only 
daughter.  "  I'm  sure  I  never  saw  the  writing 
before." 

Jessie  lauo:hed. 

"  Perhaps  you  have  had  a  large  fortune  left 
you,  who  linows?  And  then  you  will  goto 
Boston  to  live,  and  in  a  year  or  two  you  will 
be  an  accomplished  young  lady,  and  forget  all 
about  poor  little  me  !" 

"  Nonsense  !"  said  Bernice.  "  You  are  im- 
agining absurdities.  The  only  wealthy  relative 
we  have,  is  uncle  Frank  Fielding,  and  he  has 
a  large  and  expensive  family  to  support.  No, 
Jessie,  there's  not  much  probability  of  my  ever 
being  anybody  but  plain,  unaccomplished  Ber- 
nice Sandford,  the  country  girl." 

A  faint,  involuntary  sigh  fluttered  through 
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her  lips,  notwithstanding  her  cheerful  accents. 
Jessie  caught  it,  and  said  aiFectionately, 

"  I  wish  you  might  have  better  advantages, 
dear.  I  really  do  think  that  you  lead  rather 
a  dull,  monotonous  life,  Bernice,  and  it  is  too 
fc>ad  with  such  fine  talents,  that  you  have  no 
chance  to  improve  them.  Now  here  am  I  with 
plenty  of  time^  but  I'm  such  a  dull  child  that  I 
do  believe  father  and  mother  despair  of  my 
ever  knowing  anything  more  than  the  common 
things  that  every  school  girl  knows." 

"  I  don't  think  you  are  in  the  least  dull, 
Jessie,"  said  Bernice  gravely,  "  but  you  are 
indolent ;  you  have  talents  to  improve,  and 
God  has  given  you  opportunities  for  improve- 
ment. As  for  me,  I  am  trying  to  learn  con- 
tentment. Of  one  thing  I  am  sure  ;  it  is  my 
first  duty  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  my  mother, 
which  are  heavy  enough,  after  I  have  done  all 
that  I  can.  Mv  path  in  life  is  clearly  marked 
out,  and  I  trust  I  shall  have  grace  and  strength 
to  walk  therein  with  a  cheerful  spirit." 

"  You  are    a   darling !  "   cried   Jessie.     "  I 
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wish  T  were  half  as  gooi  !  Father  and  mother 
arc  always  holding  you  up  for  a  pattern 
and—" 

"  Oh  don't,  Jessie,  please  don't,"  interrupted 
Bernice,  looking  very  much  distressed,  "  They 
don't  know  anything  about  my  faults.  No  one 
but  God  can  tell  what  a  sinful  heart  I  have, 
and  how  often  it  leads  me  astray." 

"  That  is  the  way  all  good  people  talk,"  said 
Jessie.  "  There's  my  mother.  I  do  believe 
she  is  more  than  half  angel,  and  yet  she  always 
thinks  every  one  is  better  than  herself.  I 
should  be  perfectly  happy  if  I  were  like  my 
mother." 

Bernice  was  very  ready  to  join  her  friend  in 
hearty  admiration  of  Mrs.  Cadwallader,  and  as 
it  was  a  theme  on  which  Jessie  dehgfhte:!  to 
linger,  they  had  reached  tlic  parsonage  door 
before  all  that  they  wished  to  say  was  said  in 
her  praise.  It  was  nearly  dark,  and  Bernice 
declining  the  invitation  to  go  in,  bade  Jessie 
a  hasty  good-night,  and  turned  Browncy's 
head  homeward,  her  thoughts  a^ain  revertinor 
to  the  letter  in  her  pocket. 
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Mrs.  Sandford's  eyes  brightened  as  she 
broke  the  seal  and  glanced  at  the  signature. 

"  It  is  from  Frank's  daughter  Julia,"  she 
said.  "  She  hasn't  written  before  for — let  me 
see  —  more  than  a  year." 

"  I  am  sure  it  does  not  look  in  the  least  like 
her  hand  writing,"  said  Bernice,  examining 
the  envelope.  "  I  told  Jessie  I  never  saw  it 
before." 

"  Not  the  first  time  you've  been  mistaken  in 
your  opinions,"  remarked  her  brother  Thomas, 
in  a  provoking  tone,  and  slyly  pinching  her 
arm. 

"  Don't,  Thomas,"  said  Bernice,  impatiently 
"  I  wish  you   would   remember  how  I  dislike 
to  be  pinched." 

"  That's  just  the  reason  I  do  it,  my  dear 
Pigeon.  You  ought  not  to  have  such  a  plump 
arm." 

"  Why  can't  you  be  quiet  and  let  us  hear 
Julia's  letter,  if  mother  is  willing  to  read  it," 
said  Bernice. 

"  She  is  waiting  for  you  to  leave  the  room," 
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persisted  Thomas,  mischievously  determined  to 
vex  his  sister.  "  I've  seen  her  look  at  you  two 
or  three  times,  and  she  is  just  ready  to  send 
you,  if  you  don't  go  of  your  own  accord." 

"  Tom,  you  are  too  bad,"  interrupted  Wal- 
lace, looking  up  from  his  newspaper.  "  I 
should  think  Bernice  would  box  your  ears, — 
I  would J'^ 

"  But  she  wouldn't  for  anything  ;  she  knows 
I  only  teaze  her  for  the  sake  of  seeing  her 
face  bloom  like  a  peony.  I  can  tell  just  how 
she  longs  to  sputter, —  only  it  wouldn't  sound 
pretty." 

Bernice  made  no  reply,  but  as  she  seated 
herself  near  the  window,  a  tear  sprang  unbid- 
den to  her  eye.  She  had  learned  to  keep  back 
quick  and  angry  words,  but  not  yet  to  control 
the  features  of  a  very  expressive  face,  and  had 
Thomas  known  or  even  suspected  the  real  grief 
which  his  thoughtless  words  caused,  he  would 
have  bitterly  reproached  himself. 

"  Julia  wants  to  come  and  spend  the  sum- 
mer with  us,"  said  Mrs.  Sandford,  replacing 
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her  letter  in  the  envolope,  and  taking  off  her 
glasses.  *'  The  rest  of  the  family  are  goinoj  to 
Nahant,  but  she  is  out  of  health,  and  does  not 
choose  to  accompany  them." 

"  Pshaw !"  exclaimed  Thomas.  "  Who  wants 
a  city  girl  here,  with  her  fine  airs  and  graces, 
and  affectations !" 

"  I  should  think  you  and  Bernice  had  to  work 
hard  enoug-h  as  it  is  without  an  addition  to  the 
family,"  said  Wallace.  Bernice  did  not  speak, 
but  sat  with  her  hands  folded  on  her  lap,  and 
her  eyes  steadily  fastened  on  the  floor. 

"  As  to  that,"  said  Mrs.  Sandford,  "  Bernice 
and  I  can  both  afford  to  do  a  little  more  for 
the  sake  of  the  poor  girl,  if  she  is  really  sick, 
I'm  glad  your  uncle  Frank  is  going  to  send 
her.  There's  nothing  in  the  world  so  good 
for  delicate  folks  as  country  fare  and  early 
hours.  She  says  in  her  letter  that  she  is  tired 
of  parties,  and  gay  company,  and  etiquette,  and 
longs  to  be  away  from  them  all." 

'*  I  think  she'd  better  bring  a  waiter  with 
her,"  said  Thomas,  "  she  will  keep  Bernice  on 
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her  feet  from  morning  to  night,  to  say  nothing 
of  you,  mother." 

"  We  won't  talk  about  it  any  more,  now, 
boys,"  said  Mrs.  Sandford,  rising  to  leave  the 
room.  "  Yo;ir  father  will  decide  the  question  ; 
but  if  Julia  comes,  she  must  be  treated  with 
the  utmost  consideration  and  kindness." 

This  remark  put  an  end  to  the  somewhat 
excited  conversation  among  the  boys,  but  Ber- 
nice  was  soon  summoned  to  the  porch,  where 
her  father  sat  smoking  his  pipe,  to  confer  with 
him  and  her  mother  in  regard  to  the  proposed 
visit ;  for  as  a  large  share  of  the  extra  work 
would  devolve  upon  her,  they  thought  it  but 
just  that  she  should  have  a  voice  in  the  de- 
cision. 

The  consultation  was  brief,  and  closed  by 
Mrs.  Sandford,  who  said, 

"  We  will  write  for  her  to  come,  and  I  am 
sure  I  hope  it  will  do  her  good ;  don't  you, 
dear  ?" 

Bernice  said  "  Yes,"  with  a  faint  little  sigh 
which   neither   her   father   nor  mother   heard. 
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Who  can  wonder  that  it  fluttered  to  her  lips 
as  she  bade  farewell  for  the  next  six  or  eight 
weeks  to  even  her  few  moments  of  daily  leisure. 
But  with  the  sigh  came  a  thought  of  self- 
reproach.  Had  she  not  given  her  consent  to 
the  arrangement,  and  promised  to  do  all  in  her 
power  for  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  the  in- 
valid, and  should  she  so  soon,  selfishly  de- 
spond ?  No  indeed, — and  lighting  her  lamp,  she 
went  slowly  up  stairs  to  her  own  chamber, 
repeating  her  motto  with  a  brightening  counte- 
nance, 

"  Whatsoever  ye  do,  do  it  heartily,  as  to  the 
Lord." 


CHAPTER  III. 

)YEN  in  the  well  ordered  farm-house, 
quite  a  bustle  of  preparation  followed 
the  reception  of  Julia  Fielding's  letter. 
The  "  spare  chamber,"  although  spot- 
lessly clean,  did  not  suit  Mrs.  Sandford's 
fastidious  eye,  until  she  had  gone  over  it  with 
a  broom,  and  soap  and  water.  The  white  win- 
dow curtains  and  bed  draperies  were  freshly 
done  up,  and  the  plain  furniture  was  polished 
to  the  last  degree  of  shining  brilliance,  before 
she  was  satisfied  that  all  was  in  proper  order 
for  her  young  niece. 

It  was  a  warm  and  beautiful  afternoon  when 
the  stage-coach  stopped  at  the  farm-house  gate, 
and  Bernice,  who  had  watched  and  waited  for 
the  last  hour,  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  very  pretty 
face  eagerly  bent  forward,  and  a  white  hand. 
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that  impatiently  attempted  to  push  open  the 
unyielding  door. 

"  She  has  come  !  Cousin  Julia  has  come  ! 
mother,"  she  cried,  springing-  up  and  running 
to  the  porch.  Mrs.  Sandford  followed  her 
just  in  time  to  see  their  guest  run  up  the  lilac- 
shaded  path,  with  the  free,  unaffected  grace  of 
a  child. 

"  Oh,  aunty !  "  she  exclaimed,  flinging  her 
arms  around  Mrs.  Sandford's  neck,  and  crush- 
ing her  linen  collar  and  lace  cap  frill,  "  I'm 
real  glad  you  let  me  come  !  Don't  be  fright- 
ened at  all  my  trunks  and  boxes,  will  you  ? 
There's  ten  of  them,  I  believe.  Mamma  made 
me  fetch  everything,  just  as  if  I  was  going  to 
Nahant,  But  I  sha'n't  use  any  finery — so  the 
man  might  just  as  well  poke  the  trunks  away  in 
your  barn,  all  but  that  brown  trunk  with  my 
initials  —  J.  Y.  F.  on  the  cover." 

"  I  o-Liess  we'll  find  room  for  them  in  the 
house,"  said  Mrs.  Sandford,  gently  disengaging 
the  clasping  arms  from  her  neck.  "  I  will  see 
to  your  luggage,  and  Bernice  will  show  you  up 
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stairs  where  you  can  take  off  your  bonnet,  and 
travelling  dress.'' 

"  Oh,  are  you  Bernice,"  cried  Julia,  turn- 
ing her  beautiful  face  upon  her  cousin.  "  You 
don't  know  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you,  and  you 
are  a  perfect  little  darling, —  slia'nH  we  love 
each  other  ?  " 

"  I  hope  so,  I  am  sure,"  said  Bernice,  return- 
ing Julia's  warm  embrace,  and  leading  the  way 
up  stairs.  "  Aren't  you  very  tired  after  your 
journey  ?"  she  added,  quite  at  a  loss  what  else 
to  say. 

"No  —  yes  —  not  very,"  and  Julia  having 
entered  the  cool  chamber,  which  Bernice  had 
made  fragrant  with  roses,  threw  herself  on  her 
knees  before  the  window,  and  gazed  dreamily 
out  on  the  fair  landscape. 

"  Isn't  the  sky  lovely  to-day  ?"  she  said, 
"  there  is  scarcely  a  cloud  to  be  seen  ;  I  hate 
clouds,  and  rainy  weather ;  don't  you,  Ber- 
nice ?" 

"  I  don't  know  ;  —  I  never  have  much  time 
to  think  about  the  weather,  —  it  always  seems 
pleasant  to  me." 
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Julia  opened  her  eyes  incredulously. 

"  What  a  happy  creature  you  must  be  !" 
she  said.  "  A  storm  makes  me  dreadfully 
hlue^ — one  can't  go  out,  and  'tis  such  stupid 
work  to  stay  in  doors  all  day." 

"  You  wouldn't  find  it  stupid,  if  you  were  in 
my  place,"  laughed  Bernice.  "  I  don't  believe 
you  have  much  to  do  at  home." 

"  Indeed  I  do,"  said  Julia,  twisting  one  of 
her  long,  shining  curls  over  her  finger.  "  I 
practice  two  hours  regularly,  and  I  have  Ger- 
man lessons  twice  a  week,  besides  a  drawing- 
master  every  Tuesday.  Then  in  addition, 
there's  the  fuss  of  dressino;  three  or  four  times 
a  day,  and  receiving  calls  and  returning  calls  ; 
and  theatres,  operas,  or  parties  every  evening  ; 
yes,  I  have  enough  to  do,  I  assure  you.  But 
it  is  such  unsatisfactory  work,  Bernice,  I  am 
heartily  sick  of  it." 

"  It  is  a  very  different  life  from  mine,"  said 
Bernice.     "  I  think  I  should  not  like  it." 

"  I  am  sure  you  would  not.  Oh,  you  can't 
think  how  delighted  I  have  been  every  moment 
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since  I  left  tlie  cars  and  took  the  stage-coach. 
The  sky  is  so  blue,  and  the  air  so  sweet  and 
fresh,  and  the  workmen  in  the  hay  fields  looked 
so  happy  as  they  stopped  mowing  to  see  the 
stage  go  by.  I  bowed  to  them,  Bernice,  for  I 
couldn't  help  it.  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what 
they  thought  of  me  !  Oh,  it  is  so  nice  to  think 
that  I  am  safe  here,  and  that  I'm  going  to  stay 
eight  long,  beautiful  week?,  without  having  to 
go  to  a  single  party,  or  make  a  single  call." 

"  But  I  shall  want  you  to  see  my  friends," 
gaid  Bernice.  "  You  will  like  Jessie  Cadwalla- 
der  very  much,  I  know,  and  her  mother  is  a 
beautiful  woman ;  Mr.  Cadwallader  is  our  min- 
ister." 

"  Oh,  dear,  then  I  am  sure  I  don't  want  to 
see  him,"  cried  Julia."  "  I  can't  endure  min- 
isters ;  they  are  so  sedate,  and  proper  and 
good.  I  always  feel  dreadfully  wicked  when 
there  is  one  near  me.  No,  I  don't  want  to  get 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Cadwallader." 
^-Bernice  looked  surprised,  but  said  nothing. 

"  How  many  servants  do  you  keep  ?"  asked 
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Julia,  after  a  brief  interval  of  silence,  during 
which  she  had  risen  from  the  carpet,  and  began 
untying  her  bonnet. 

"Not  any,"  replied  Bernlce,  slightly  blush- 


ing. 


"iVb^  any  T""  repeated  Julia,  "why,  who  does 
the  housework?" 

"Mother  and  I,  and  occasionally  we  have  a 
woman  to  help  wash  and  iron." 

"I  can't  believe  you,  Bernice  Sandford !  Why, 
let  me  look  at  your  hands  :  they  are  as  white 
and  soft  as  mine,  and  you  don't  wear  any  rings 
■ — how  queer  !  '* 

"Not  so  very  queer,"  said  Bernice,  "I  never 
had  a  ring  in  my  life — I  don't  care  anything 
about  them." 

"I  mean  to  help  do  your  housework,"  said 
Julia.     "Wont  you  teach  me?" 

"I  don't  know  :  I  am  afraid  you  would  find 
it  rather  hard.  But  I  must  not  stay  with  you 
any  longer,  Julia,  for  it  is  nearly  tea  time,  and 
mother  will  need  me.  Come  down  stairs  as 
soon  as  you  are  ready,  will  you  ?  " 
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"Yes,  it  wont  take  me  long.  O,  stop  a  min- 
ute, Bernice,"  and  Julia  sprang  to  the  door. 
"  Look  me  right  in  the  face,"  she  said.  "Now 
tell  me,  are  you  going  to  love  me  ?" 

"Why,  yes  indeed,  I  hope  so— I  am  sure  I 
shall  if  you  are  as  good  as  you  look." 

It  was  indeed  a  fair  and  beautiful  countenance 
upon  which  Bernice  gazed  with  undisguised 
admiration.  She  had  never  seen  one  so  lovely 
before,  and  she  bent  down  and  kissed  the  sweet 
smiling  lips,  in  confirmation  of  her  words. 

"I  am  glad  of  it,"  said  Julia.  "I  was  afraid 
you  would  have  an  idea  that  I  would  be  proud 
and  haughty,  like  mamma,  and  Kate,  and  Helen, 
and  so  not  want  me  here  with  you.  I'm  not 
good  at  all — you'll  find  that  out  soon  enough — 
but  I  don't  think  I  am  proud^  and  I  love  you 
and  aunty  dearly.  Now  run  along,  my  little 
workwoman,  and  I'll  hurry  and  dress  me." 

No  one  who  saw  Julia  trip  down  over  the 
stairs  and  dance  throuo-h  the  lono;  hall   half  an 

C5  n 

hour  later,  would  have  suspected  that  she  was 
an  invalid  in  pursuit  of  health  and  strength  i 
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and  by  the  time  she  had  shaken  hands  with  her 
Uncle  Thomas  and  every  one  of  the  six  "boys" 
— her  cousins — her  usually  pale  cheek  bloomed 
with  a  color  as  bright  as  that  which  Bernice 
always  wore.  Who  could  help  loving  and  ad- 
miring this  beautiful  young  girl,  with  her  grace- 
fill  and  simple  ways  ?  Certainly  no  one  in  the 
farmer's  kindly  family.  Even  Thomas,  who 
had  anticipated  her  visit  with  anything  but 
pleasure,  was  obliged  to  admit  that  she  did  not 
bring  city  airs  and  graces  with  her,  as  he  had 
feared  she  would,  and  that  she  was  a  nice  girl, 
not  half  so  apt  to  color  up  and  grow  impatient 
as  Bernice,  when  he  teazed  her  a  little. 

It  was  quite  amusing  to  witness  Julia's  awk- 
ward attempts  at  housework.  She  followed 
her  aunt  and  cousin  about  the  house,  anxious  to 
be  of  service,  but  spoiling  everything  she  un- 
dertook. If  she  took  a  towel  to  wipe  the  break- 
fast dishes  as  Bernice  washed  them,  she  was 
sure  to  break  the  saucers,  or  knock  the  handles 
from  the  cups  in  her  nervous  haste  ;  and  if  she 
attempted  to  dust  the  parlor  furniture,  she  never 
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failed  to  tip  over  the  flower  vases,  and  spill  the 
water  over  the  best  mahogany  centre-table.  Fi- 
nally, much  to  her  chagrin,  "Aunty"  suggested 
that  as  she  did  not  seem  to  take  handily  to 
housework,  it  would  be  better  for  her  to  occupy 
herself  in  some  other  way. 

"It  is  too  bad  for  you  to  have  so  much  to  do, 
aunty,"  said  Julia,  as  she  sat  one  morning  on 
the  steps  of  the  dairy  and  watched  Mrs.  Sand- 
ford  stamping  her  little  balls  of  golden  butter. 
"It  is  just  work,  work,  work,  from  early  in  the 
morning  until  bed  time,  —  and  Bernice,  too. 
When  does  Bernice  have  any  time  to  read, 
aunty  ?  I'm  sure  she  has  n't  had  a  minute  to 
herself  since  I  have  been  here." 

"Bernice  does  have  a  great  deal  to  do,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Sandford.  "We  are  always  busier 
on  a  farm  in  the  summer  and  fall  than  at  any 
other  season.  But  in  the  long,  quiet  winter 
evenings  she  has  plenty  of  leisure,  and  I  think 
she  improves  it,  too  :  she  reads  books  enough 
then  to  last  her  through  the  year,  I  tell  her." 

"I  want  her  to  come  and  see  me  next  winter, 
aunty." 
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"O  dear,  I  do  n't  know  what  I  should  do 
without  her,  Julia,  she  never  was  aw*ay  from 
home  but  six  months  in  her  life  ;  and  that  was 

when  she  went  to   the   academy  at  E .     I 

was  glad  enough  when  she  came  home  in  her 
vacation,  and  when  she  came  for  good,  I  thought 
I  never  could  let  her  go  away  again,  unless  she 
got  married,  and  then  of  course  I  should  have 
to  give  her  up." 

"But  you  would  let  her  come  and  visit  me, 
aunty?  She  shall  have  a  grand  time,  I  can 
assure  you ;  and  then,  only  think  of  it,  although 
she  is  nearly  twenty  years  old,  she  has  never 
seen  the  city  of  Boston!" 

"Well,  I  never  saw  it  until  I  was  thirty- 
eight  or  nine,  I  forget  which,"  and  Mrs.  Sand- 
ford,  having  stamped  her  last  butter  pat,  laid  it 
on  the  stone  platter,  and  prepared  to  leave  the 
dairy. 

"I  wish  you  would  say  yes,  aunty,"  said 
Julia,  coaxingly. 

**^It  is  only  July,  now,  dear,  —  four  or  five 
months  to  winter.     How  can  I  tell  so  Ion":  be- 
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forehand  what  will  happen  to  any  of  us  ?  It 
is  n't  best  to  lay  plans  so  long  ahead,  for  '  we 
know  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth,'  or  '  what 
shall  be  on  the  morrow.'  " 

"I  know  that  very  well,  but  O  dear  !  it  makes 
me  so  blue  to  think  about  it.  I  shall  not  stay 
with  you,  aunty,  if  you  are  going  to  talk  on 
such  dismal  subjects  !  I  mean  to  get  my  hat 
and  make  uncle  and  the  boys  a  call,''  and  chok- 
ing back  a  sigh,  Julia  danced  away  to  the  hay 
field,  like  a  pretty  butterfly,  intent  only  on  the 
pleasures  of  life,  and  resolutely  determined  to 
banish  all  thoughts  of  eternity. 


CHAPTEE  lY. 

HERE  is  Mrs.  Cadwallader  and  Jessie 
—  how  glad  I  am,"  cried  Bcrnice, 
glancing  from  the  sitting-room  win- 
dow, one  evening  after  tea.  "  You 
will  be  sure  to  like  them,  Julia — you 
can't  help  it." 

"I  am  sorry  they  are  coming,"  said  Julia, 
impatiently,  "just  when  for  once  you  had  nothing 
to  do,  and  we  had  sat  down  to  a  comfortable 
tete-a-tete.  I  have  a  great  mind  to  go  up  stairs 
and  stay  while  they  are  here.  I  am  so  vexed." 
''  You  would  not  be  so  rude  as  that,  I  know," 
said  Bernice,  "and  besides,  they  would  see  you, 
for  they  are  coming  up  the  steps." 

"What  can't  be  cured,  must  be  endured," 
muttered  Julia,  as  her  cousin  went  to  the  door 
to  welcome  her  friends.     "I  sha'n't  like  them,  I 
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am  sure  of  that,  they  will  be  so  precise  and 
good,  and  they'll  be  sure  to  think  1  am  dread- 
fully wicked." 

But  notwithstanding  her  predetermination  not 
to  be  pleased,  there  was  something  in  the  quiet 
dignity  of  Mrs.  Cadwallader  and  the  straight- 
forward frankness  and  gayety  of  Jessie,  that 
won  her  admiration  before  they  had  been  in  the 
house  ten  minutes.  They  brought  an  invitation 
to  the  girls  to  take  tea  at  the  parsonage  on  the 
following  evening,  which  Julia,  much  to  Bcr- 
nice's  surprise,  accepted  with  undisguised  plea- 
sure. 

"  You  thought  I  would  not  want  to  go,"  she 
said,  laughing,  as  they  stood  together  at  the 
doWl',  after  the  departure  of  their  visitors. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Bernice.  *'You  were  so  con- 
fident that  you  would  not  be  pleased  w^ith  them, 
and  you  have  such  a  dislike  to  clergymen  that 
I  felt  almost  sure  you  would  decline  the  invita- 
tion." 

"I  have  a  right  to  change  my  mind, —  all 
ladies  have,  Bernice  dear,  and  your  friend  Jessie 
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is  so  pretty  and  gay,  that  she  quite  won  my 
heart,  and  Mrs.  Cadvvallader  is  perfectly  charm- 
ing !  I  judged  from  them  that  the  minister 
could  not  be  very  terriffic  ;  at  any  rate,  I  am  so 
anxious  to  see  more  of  them  that  I  am  willinof 
to  undergo  an  infliction  of  grave  solemnity  for 
the  sake  of  it.     What  a  lovely  sunset  this  is  !" 

"Yes,  beautiful;  —  but  T  wish  you  were  not 
so  afraid  of  what  you  call  solemn  and  grave 
subjects,  Julia.  You  admire  the  sunset,  and 
you  will  talk  an  hour  of  the  beauty  of  the  coun- 
try, and  j^t  you  reffuse  to  listen  when  one  speaks 
of  the  good  God  who  creates  it  all.  I  cannot 
understand  you,  dear  cousin." 

"I'm  not  surprised  at  that,  B^rnice,  for  I 
really  don't  quite  understand  myself.  I  belia^ 
I  am  a  kind  of  enigma,  or  riddle,  or  puzzle.  I 
want  everything  bright  and  sunshiny,  and  I 
hate  clouds  and  twilight.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  lamps  lighted  always,  the  minute  the  sun 
is  gone.  And  I  cannot  endure  your  grey  gowns, 
Beruice  ;  I  wish  you  would  wear  blue,  or  pink, 
— I  never  had  a  grey  gown  in  my  life.  I  would 
not  wear  one  an  hour  for  anything  !  '' 
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Bernice  laugliecl,  and  smoothed  the  folds  of 
her  pretty  Quaker  colored  muslin  with  her 
hand. 

"Poor  old  gown  !  "  she  said.  '.  "You  shall 
not  be  spoken  lightly  of  by  me,  when  you  have 
faithfully  served  me  these  three  summers  !  I 
like  bright  things,  too,"  she  added,  in  a  graver 
tone,  "  bright  clouds  and  flowers,  and  sunny 
weather,  but  there  is  nothing  in  this  world  half 
as  bright  as  the  thoughts  I  sometimes  have  of 
Jesus  and  heaven." 

"  Ugh  !  "  cried  Julia,  shudderiaff.  "How 
can  you  say  so  wdien  death  stares  you  in  the 
face  ?  Even  if  you  are  pretty  sure  you  will  go 
to  heaven,  which,  by  the  way,  I  am  not,  you 
inust  first  die.  Oh,  Bernice,  I  can't  bear  to  think 
of  it !  Let  us  get  our  hats  and  go  to  walk,  or 
I  shall  be  as  dismal  as  an  owl." 

Bernice  sighed.  It  was  quite  useless  to  pur- 
sue the  subject  further,  for  Julia  was  determined 
to  dismiss  it  whenever  or  wherever  it  was 
introduced. 

They  walked  down  the   road   towards  the 
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village,  Julia  singing  snatches  of  gay  songs,  and 
pausing  occasionally  to  gather  the  flowers  and 
pretty  grasses  that  sprang  up  beneath  their  feet, 
and  arranging  them  in  a  graceful  bouquet. 

"What  are  you  thinking  of,  Bernice?"  she 
ashed,  after  several  minutes  had  passed,  during 
which  her  cousin  had  not  spoken. 

"  Just  then  I  was  thinking  of  Mary  Howitt's 
beautiful  poem  on  '  The  Use  of  Flowers '  —  you 
remember  it,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  I  learned  it  once  to  recite  at  school. 
But  I  da  not  think  I  could  have  admired  it 
much,  for  I  can't  repeat  a  line  of  it  now.  How 
does  it  begin  ?  " 

"  God  miojht  have  made  the  earth  bring  forth 
Enough  for  great  and  small, — 
The  oak-tree  and  the  cedar-tree, 
Without  a  flower  at  all." 

"I  cannot  repeat  the  whole  poem,  but  the 
last  two  verses  I  like  best  of  all." 

"  Our  outward  life  requires  them  not, — 
Then  wherefore  had  they  birth  ? 
To  minister  delight  to  man. 
To  beautify  the  earth  ; 
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To  comfort  man,  to  whisper  hope. 

Whene'er  his  faith  is  dim  ; 
For  whoso  careth  for  the  powers. 

Will  much  more  care  for  him.'* 

"That  is  a  simple,  but  very  sweet  poem,  Miss 

Bernice,"    said  a   pleasant  voice   behind   her. 

The   girls  turned,  and  met  Mr.  Cadwallader's 

bright  smile. 

* 
"  I  just  called   at  your  house  on  my  way 

from  the  '  Bluff,'  expecting  to  find  my  wife  and 

Jessie  there :    I  knew  they  were  going  to  call 

on  your  friend,  and  I  intended  to  do  the  same, 

but  am  very  glad  to  meet  you  out  under  thig 

beautiful  evening  sky,  instead,"   and  he  held 

out  his  band  to  Julia. 

Could  this  be  the  dreaded  Mr.  Cadwallader, 
the  minister  of  Hayslope  ? 

Julia  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  loose  white  linen 
coat  and  vest,  and  a  broad  brimmed  Panama 
hat,  beneath  whose  shadow  beamed  a  handsome 
and  kindly  face,  with  dark,  smiling  eyes,  but  in 
vain  she  sought  the  "  grave  solemnity "  with 
which  her  imagination  had  invested  him,  and 
which  she  was  so  anxious  to  shun. 
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"  You  were  repeating  Mary  Howitt's  pretty- 
stanzas  on  The  Use  of  Flowers  when  I  surprised 
you,"  c<^ntinued  Mr.  Cadwallader,  again  ad- 
dressing Bernice.  "  Do  you  recollect  what 
Horace  Smith  says  of  their  use  in  his  exquisite 
Hymn  to  the  Flowers  ?  "  and  without  waiting 
for  her  reply,  he  repeated, 

"  Not  useless  are  ye,  flowers  !  though  made  for  pleasure. 
Blooming  o'er  field  and  wave  by  day  and  night  ; 
From  every  source  your  sanction  bids  me  treasure 
Harmless  delight. 

Ephemeral  sages  !  what  instructors  hoary 

For  such  a  world  of  thought  could  furnish  scope  ? 
Each  fading  calyx  a  memento  mori 
Tet  fount  of  hope  ! 

Posthumous  glories  !  angel-like  collection  ! 

Upraised  from  seed  or  bulb  interred  in  earth. 
Ye  are  to  me  a  type  of  resurrection 
And  second  birth. 

Were  T,  0  God  !  in  churchless  lands  remaining. 

Far  from  all  voice  of  teachers  or  divines,  ~~ 

My  soul  would  find,  in  flowers  of  thy  ordaining. 
Priests,  sermons,  shrines. 
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"  It  is  beautiful,"  said  Bernice.  "  I  like  to 
think  of  the  flowers  as  '  a  type  of  the  resurrec- 
tion.' I  recollect  something  similar  to  this, 
though  the  author's  name  has  gone  from  me," — 

"  Symbols  of  waning  life— too  frail  to  stay, 
Living  to  die,  a  sweet  but  passing  story  — 
Dying  to  live,  when  spring  renews  its  day. 
The  precious  emblems  of  immortal  glory." 

"  And  there  is  Longfellow,"  said  Mr.  Cad- 
wallader,  "  who  says, 

*' '  We  behold  their  tender  buds  expand 
Emblems  of  our  own  great  resurrection. 
Emblems  of  the  bright  and  better  land. ' 

"  Now  cannot  you  contribute  something  to 
our  Olio,  Miss  Fielding  ?  "  turning  to  Julia. 

"Not  in  the  same  vein,"  said  Julia,  "  I  have 
never  sought  for  that  idea  in  flower  poetry, 
and  if  I  have  found  it,  have  not  fixed  it  in  my 
mind ;  I  do  not  like  to  associate  flowers  with 
deathj  and  shall  throw  my  bouquet  away  the 
moment  it  begins  to  droop.  I  should  be  sorry 
indeed  to  remain  in  the  country  after  the  frosts 
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CDme,  and  see  flowers  fade  and  leaves  fall ;  it 
would  not  afford  me  the  slightest  consolation  to 
think  that  spring  will  restore  them," 

"  There  is  nothing  attractive  in  the  idea  of 
death  and  decay,  "  said  Mr.  Cadwallader, 
gently ;  "  but  is  it  wise  never  to  think  of  the 
one  or  witness  the  other,  simply  because  they 
distress  or  disturb  us  ?  Oh,  no,  my  dear  young 
lady,  they  are  faGt8  which  must  be  met,  and  it 
is  better  to  look  on  their  bright  aspects,  and 
gather  all  the  hope  and  comfort  we  can  from 
them.  How  glorious  a  thought  it  is  for  the 
Christian,  that  although  his  body  must  die,  yet 
it  will  not  perish^  but  at  the  resurrection  be 
raised  up  glorified  and  spiritualized,  a  fitting 
casket  for  the  immortal  soul.'' 

At  this  moment,  much  to  Julia's  relief,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sandford,  who  had  driven  over  to  the 
village  after  tea,  were  seen  approaching.  They 
stopped  to  speak  to  the  minister,  and  to  advise 
the  girls  to  hasten  home,  as  the  dew  was  falling 
and  it  was  nearly  dusk. 

"  I  hope  my  sermonizing  will  not  keep  you 
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away  from  tlie  parsonage,"  said  Mr.  Cadwalla- 
der,  holding  out  his  hand  to  Julia. 

"  Oh,  no,"  she  said  frankly,  "  but  I  confess 
that  I  do  not  like  sermons  very  well." 

"  Nor  preachers,  either,  I  dare  say,"  added 
Mr.  Cadwallader,  smilinor. 

"How  did  he  guess  that?"  said  Julia,  as 
she  and  Bernice  walked  rapidly  homeward. 

"I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell,  but  how  do  you  like 
him  ?     Is  he  as  terrific  as  you  expected  ?  " 

"  No  ;  not  quite.  He  is  fine  looking, —  that 
is  one  good  thing,  and  he  has  a  beautiful  voice, 
that  is  another :  and  I  really  do  not  think  he 
takes  advantage  of  his  profession  by  assuming 
extra  pious  airs.  It  seems  perfectly  natural  for 
him  to  say  good  things,  and  that  makes  him 
very  endurable !  I  am  glad  we  are  going  to 
see  him  again  to-morrow." 

Julia's  anticipations  of  a  pleasant  visit  were 
for  once,  more  than  realized. 

Mr.  Cadwallader  had  travelled  in  foreii^n 
lands,  and  the  little  parlors  of  the  parsonage 
were  adorned  with  beautiful  and  rare  memen- 
toes of  the  different  countries  in  which  he  had 
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sojourned,  or  through  which  he  had  passed. 
Here  was  a  collection  of  lovely  "  rose-lipped 
shells,"  a  bouquet  of  brilliant  feather  flowers, 
a  case  of  gay-colored  insects,  and  another  of 
minerals ;  there  were  also  three  or  four  port- 
folios filled  with  spirited  sketches  of  foreign 
scenery,  drawn  by  his  own  pencil,  and  with  each 
of  these  some  pleasing  incident  was  associated, 
or  some  interesting  fact,  or  wild  legend  con- 
nected, which  Mr.  Cadwallader  related  in  lan- 
guage that  quite  charmed  his  young  guest. 
The  evening  slipped  away  like  a  dream,  and 
Julia  was  astonished,  when  Wallace  came  for 
her  and  Bernice. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  our  minister  now  ?  " 
said  Wallace,  mischievously,  as  they  walked 
home  across  the  fields.  "Isn't  he  a  stupid, 
dull  old  gentleman,  enough  to  wear  one  to 
death  with  his  sermonizing?" 

"  Nonsense  !  "  said  Julia.  "  I  find  I  cannot 
make  a  remark  that  some  one  does  not  overhear. 
When  I  said  that,  I  had  not  seen  Mr.  Cadwal- 
lader. I  like  him  and  his  family  very  much,  and 
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I  never  passed  a  pleasanter  evening  in  my  life.'' 

"  I  knew  you  would  say  so.  Bernice  always 
makes  the  same  remark  after  every  visit  at  the 
parsonage,  and  so  for  that  matter  does  every 
one,  and  every  one  goes  there,  from  Squire 
Sargent  down  to  poor  Ikey." 

"  Who  is  he  ?  "  interrupted  Julia.  ^'  I  never 
heard  of '  poor  Ikey  '  before." 

"  He  is  a  half-witted  fellow  that  lives  in  the 
viUage.  Hasn't  Bernice  taken  you  to  see  his 
two  sisters,  Miss  Abigail  and  Miss  Jane  ?  They 
are  especial  cronies  of  hers,  and  she  goes  there 
as  often  as  once  a  week  the  year  round." 

"  Julia  only  came  last  Monday,"  said  Ber- 
nice y  "  and  to-day  is  Friday  ;  to-morrow  if  she 
likes,  she  shall  go  with  me." 

"  Oh,  yes,  after  Saturday's  baking,"  said 
Wallace.  "  Bernice  enjoys  herself  on  baking 
days,  I  can  tell  you,  Julia.  She  is  in  her  ele- 
ment from  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  then  she  packs  her 
baskets  and  loads  the  old  wagon,  and  is  all 
ready  for  a  start.  You  will  see  how  it  is  done, 
to-morrow." 


CHAPTER  y. 

AKINa  DAY,  as  Wallace  had  said, 
was  indeed  the  busiest  day  In  the 
week  to  Bernlce.  Julia  sat  on  the 
door-step,  and  watched  her  with  utter 
amazement,  as  she  kept  about  her  work. 
Before  noon  the  large  kitchen  table  was  covered 
with  the  results  of  the  morning's  uninterrupted  ' 
labor.  Julia  stood  and  counted,  '"Fifteen  loaves 
of  wheat  and  rye  bread,  six  loaves  of  cake,  four 
loaves  of  gingerbread,  twenty  pies,  eighteen 
custards,  and  two  huge  Indian  puddings,  be- 
sides brown  bread,  beans,  corned  beef  and  pork 
still  in  the  oven  and  over  the  fire.  What  are 
you  going  to  do  with  so  much  food,  Bernice  ? 
One  would  think  you  meant  to  supply  the  town 
with  their  Sunday's  dinner." 
Bernice  laughed. 
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"  I  think  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  dis- 
posing of  it,"  she  said.  "  Only  think  of  our 
seven  great,  hearty  men,  besides  mother,  and 
vou  and  I.  Then  I  shall  take  some  of  this 
bread  and  gingerbread  to  the  Stokes's,  with  a 
bit  of  meat  and  a  dish  of  beans.  We  have  done 
it  every  Saturday  since  I  was  old  enough .  to 
make  bread." 

"  Are  they  very  poor  ?  " 

"  No ;  Miss  Abigail  is  a  tailoress,  and  has  as 
much  as  she  can  do  all  the  time.  But  they  are 
obliged  to  be  very  economical.  I  don't  think 
they  ever  have  any  meat,  except  what  is  given 
them.  Miss  Jane  is  an  invalid  ;  she  has  not 
walked  for  ten  years,  but  you  never  saw  such  a 
pattern  of  patient  sweetness  as  she  is.  Then 
there's  poor  Ikey,  their  brother,  a  harmless 
fellow,  but  a  great  care  to  Miss  Abigail,  who 
works  day  and  night  almost,  to  support  the 
family.     I  am  going  to  see  her  after  dinner." 

"  And  so  am  I,  if  you  are  willing,"  said  Julia. 
"  I  don't  like  very  well  to  see  poor  people,  one 
so  seldom  knows  whether  they  are  really  in 
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want,  or  whether  they  are  imposters  ;  but  I 
feel  quite  interested  in  these  proteges  of  jours. 
I  am  always  being  deceived  in  Boston,  for  I 
can't  refuse  to  give  something  to  the  poor 
wretches,  who  look  so  haggard  and  hollow- 
eyed.  Kate  and  Helen  scold  me  incessantly 
about  it.  They  can  draw  up  the  skirts  of  their 
garments,  and  sweep  b}'',  without  noticing  the 
dirty,  stretched  out  hands.  But  I  can't.  Not 
that  it  is  any  goodness  in  me,  for  I  really  am 
as  much  annoyed  and  disgusted  as  they  are." 

*'  What  opportunities  you  have  for  doing 
good  !  "  said  Bernice.  "  I  should  think  you 
would  like  to  find  out  those  who  are  really 
deserving  and  needy,  and  relieve  them.  You 
have  time  and  money  at  your  disposal,  and — '' 

"  Dear  me  !"  interrupted  Julia,  shrugging 
her  shoulders,  "nothing  could  tempt  me  to  enter 
their  miserable  garrets  and  cellars,  and  see  how 
they  live  !  Why,  you  in  the  country  have  no 
idea  of  it.  Here^  poor  as  a  person  is,  he  may 
have  plenty  of  good,  sweet  air,  and  the  bright, 
warm  sunlight.     But  there  —  Oh,  Bernice,  the 
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people  swarm  in  miserable  old  houses,  in  nar- 
row streets,  with  filthy  gutters,  and  not  a 
breath  of  fresh  air,  or  scarcely  a  ray  of  sunlight 
to  cheer  them.  And  then  the  little  children 
are  so  forlorn  and  ragged.  Do  you  know  it 
always  makes  me  wicked  to  see  the  poor  little 
creatures  ?  Why  should  God  suffer  them  to 
exist,  when  they  are  sure  to  grow  up  thieves 
and  drunkards  and  murderers, —  tell  me,  if  you 
can,  Bernice  ?  Why  does  he  permit  it,  and 
then,  because  they  are  thieves  and  drunkards, 
punish  them  for  it  ?  Can  they  help  them- 
selves ?  —  are  they  to  blame  ?  " 

Julia  was  agitated,  and  spoke  in  an  excited, 
eager  voice. 

Bernice  was  silent  for  a  moment. 

"  I  know  but  little,"  she  said,  at  length. 
"There  are  very  few  things  that  I  thoroughly 
understand ;  and  sometimes  I  puzzle  myself 
for  hours  together  trying  to  find  answers  to 
questions  that  trouble  me.  Why  did  God 
permit  sin  to  enter  the  world  at  all  ?  No  one 
can  tell.     Not  the  wisest  or  greatest  scholar  or 
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theoloo'ian  in  tbe  world  has  ever  been  able  to 
solve  that  problem,  and  there  are  a  thousand 
others  too  high  and  deep  for  our  feeble  under- 
standing to  grasp.'' 

"  There  is  just  my  trouble, "  said  Julia. 
"  How  can  I  love  a  being  so  incomprehensible 
as  God.  I  want  to  understand  before  I  can 
love  and  believe." 

Again  Bernice  paused.  This  was  the  first 
ticne  her  cousin  had  ever  voluntarity  alluded 
to  the  subject  of  religion,  and  now  her  voice 
and  manner  and  words  all  showed  that  it  was 
a  subject  on  which  she  had  thought  much,  and 
in  which  she  was  deeply  interested. 

"  J  think  we  believe  a  great  many  thino;s 
that  we  do  not  understand,"  she  said,  at  length. 
"  We  believe  the  statements  of  philosophers 
and  scientific  men,  who  are  but  human,  and 
are  liable  to  make  mistakes  like  others,  and  we 
love  them,  too,  for  the  discoveries  they  make, 
and  the  good  they  do.  Then  why  should  we 
refuse  to  believe  the  word  of  God,  and  love 
him,   because  we   cannot  comprehend   every- 
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tiling  lie  tells  us,  or  because  we  cannot  und-er- 
stand  all  his  providences  ?  We  are  sure  of  one 
thing,  dear  Julia.  God  is  infinitely  just  and 
good  as  well  as  wise,  and  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  err.  Don't  you  think  it  is  our  duty  to 
give  our  hearts  to  him,  and  trust  in  him  with 
humble,  childlike  faith,  rather  than  perplex 
ourselves  with  doubts  and  questions  which  are 
quite  beyond  the  grasp  of  our  feeble  intelle  t  ?  " 

"  Duty  is  a  cold  word,"  said  Julia.  '^  I  am 
not  good  enough  to  be  moved  by  that  appeal.'* 

"  Well,  then,"  returned  Bernice,  coming  to 
the  door,  and  lavins^  her  hand  on  her  cousin's- 
arm,  "  I  will  say  privilege  — joy —  happiness — 
instead.  Think  of  his  kind  care  which  has 
been  over  us  ever  since  our  birth.  Think  of 
Aome,  friends^  and  the  abundant  blessings  of 
our  daily  life.  Above  all,  and  more  than  all, 
think  of  Jesus,  our  dear  Saviour.  Oh,  Julia, 
is  there  nothing  in  Jesus  to  win  your   heart  ?  '' 

Julia's  lip  quivered,  and  a  tear  glistened  in 
her  eye,  but  she  shook  off  the  eager  hand  that 
clasped  her  arm,  and  tossed  back  her  long 
curls  with  a  light  laugh. 
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"  We  shall  never  be  ready  to  go  to  the  vil- 
lage, my  dear  little  preacher,  if  we  linger  here 
longer,"  she  said.  "  I  am  impatient  for  my 
drive,  and  a  sight  at  your  remarkable  friends, 
and  here  it  is  a  quarter  past  two,  and  neither 
of  us  is  dressed  to  o-o." 

Bernice  made  no  reply,  but  looked  sadly  in 
the  fair,  young  face.  There  was  something  in 
the  look  that  touched  Julia's  heart,  and  im- 
pulsively she  flung  her  arms  around  Bernice's 
neck  and  kissed  her,  whispering, — 

"  Perhaps  I  shall  see  with  your  good  little 
eyes  sometime, Bernice,  dear;  but  I  don't  want 
to  talk  about  these  things  just  now." 

"  Sometime  !  Oh,  that  sometime  which  never 
comes,"  sighed  Bernice,  as  Julia  hastily  left 
the  room,  and  went  singing  up  stairs.  "Oh, 
that  God  would  help  her  now  to  realize  how. 
important  are  the  interests  of  her  soul,  and 
how  easy  and  blessed  a  thing  it  is  to  trust  in 
Jesus." 


CHAPTEE  YI. 

S  this  the  place  ? "   asked  Julia,  as  old 


Browney    drew    up    before    a   narrow, 
^^  two-story  house,  unpainted,  and  without 
blinds.     "  Is  this  where  they  live  ?  " 
"  Yes,    you   look  disappointed ;    what 
did  you  expect  ?  " 

"  I  had  an  idea  that  they  lived  in  a  little 
brown  cottage,  with  a  front  yard  and  apple 
trees.  This  is  a  very  unromantic  place,  and 
not  a  tree  near  it !  " 

Bernice  laughed,  and  led  the  way  up  the 
creaking,  wooden  steps,  through  a  dark,  nar- 
row entry  and  up  stairs,  where  she  knocked  at 
the  first  door  on  her  right. 

"  Come  in,"  said  a  cheery  voice.  It  was  a 
picture  of  neatness  upon  which  the  door  opened. 
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A  small  room,  with  two  windows  and  bare 
walls ;  a  braided  rag  mat  in  the  centre  of  the 
floor,  a  pine  table,  four  chairs,  a  bedstead  cov- 
ered with  the  coarsest  and  whitest  of  counter- 
panes, a  mourning  piece  hanging  over  the 
mantle-shelf,  a  lookino;-alass  between  the  win- 
dows,  with  two  peacock's  feathers  nodding  at 
each  other  across  the  top  ;  an  old-fashioned 
heaufat  or  corner  cupboard,  without  doors,  on 
the  shelves  of  which  was  displayed  a  small 
store  of  crockery,  and  britannia  ware.  Such 
was  the  furniture  of  the  room  which  Miss  Abi- 
gail and  Miss  Jane  Stokes  called  "  home." 
Miss  Abigail  stood  at  the  pine  table,  pressing 
Out  the  seams  of  the  vest  she  was  making  ;  a 
short,  brisk  little  woman,  with  watery  blue 
eyes,  and  a  pug  nose,  a  broad  mouth  and  a 
double  chin,  and  a  little  knot  of  very  grey  hair 
fastened  at  the  back  of  her  head  with  a  hio-h 
horn  comb.  She  smiled  and  nodded  at  Ber- 
nice,  and  dropped  a  curtsey  to  Julia. 

"  I've  been  looking  for  you  some  time,"  she 
said,  setting  chairs  for  her  guests,  "  and  Jane 
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begau  to  tliink   something  had  happened,  that 
you  wouldn't  come." 

Julia's  eyes  followed  the  quick  nodding  of 
Miss  Abigail's  head,  and  rested  on  the  face  of 
the  invalid.  Her  low  seat,  which  seemed  quite 
as  much  like  a  baby's  carriage  as  a  chair,  stood 
beside  a  window,  in  a  recess  formed  by  the 
chimney;  it  was  stuffed  and  covered  with  a 
bright  colored  chintz.  Miss  Jane's  head  re- 
clined upon  a  pillow.  Thare  was  a  bright 
smile  on  her  lips,  as  she  stretched  out  her 
hand  to  Bernice. 

"  I  was  very  near  being  impatient,"  she  said.  = 
"  It  is  always  just  about  three  when  you  come, 
and  now  it  is  almost  half-past." 

"  That  is  my  cousin's  fault,"  replied  Bernice, 
laughing.  "  She  kept  me  talking  when  I 
should  have  been  at  work.  It  is  Miss  Julia 
Fielding,  and  she  has  come  to  spend  the  sum- 
mer with  me." 

"  I  am  glad  you  brought  her  with  you," 
said  Miss  Abigail.  "  Jane  and  I  both  like 
company,    you  know,  Bernice,  though,  to  be 
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sure,  our  house  isn't  a  smart  one,  and  we  are 
very  common,  ordinary  people." 

"  I  knew  you  would  like  to  se3  her,  because 
she  is  my  mother's  own  niece,"  said  Bernice  ; 
*'  and  besides  that,  I  told  her  about  Miss  Jane, 
and  how  sick  she  has  been  for  so  many  years, 
and  she  wanted  to  come."  ** 

"  Yes,"  said  Julia,  sweetly,  and  drawing 
nearer  Miss  Jane's  chair.  "  I  never  saw  any 
one  who  had  suffered  as  you  have,  and  Bernice 
says  you  are  always  cheerful  and  patient,  not- 
withstanding your  pain.  I  am  sure  I  could 
not  be." 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  could,  "  said  Miss  Jane. 
"  That  is,  if  you  had  the  same  Friend  to  com- 
fort and  help  you  that  I  have,  It,is  ten  years 
since  I  knew  what  it  was  to  have  freedom  from 
pain  ;  but  I've  a  great  many  things  to  be  grate- 
ful for. " 

"  Yes,  ten  years,"  said  Abigail,  "  the  poor 
girl  has  had  nothing  but  pain  and  suffering," 

"  It  is  a  long  time,"  said  Miss  Jane,  "  to  be 
confined  to  the  house  without  the   use  of  my 
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limbs  :  a  lono*  time  for  Abisiail  to  have  to  take 
care  of  me,  and  I  able  to  do  nothing,  except 
now  and  then  a  little  knittino;-." 

"  Now,  don't  Jane,"  interrupted  her  sister ; 
"  you  know  how  I  hate  to  have  you  talk  so. 
Why,  what  should  I  do  without  your  help  and 
your  company  ?  For  she  is  company  and  help, 
too,  Miss,  as  Bernice  will  tell  yon,"  turning  to 
Julia.  "  I'm  naturally  dreadful  quick  and 
flashy,  but  »lie  is  so  patient  and  mild  that  it 
keeps  me  cool  and  quiet.  Then,  I'm  easily 
discouraged,  and  not  much  given  to  looking  on 
the  bright  side  of  things,  while  she  always 
makes  the  best  of  everything,  and  seems  to  put 
fresh  courage  into  me  when  I'm  just  ready  to 
give  up.  Besides,  poor  Ikey  minds  her  quick- 
er than  he  does  me,  and  she  can  always  soothe 
him  when  he  has  his  spells  better  than  any  one 
else.  So,  you  see,  it  would  be  the  sorest  trial 
in  the  world  for  me  to  be  without  Jane." 

Jane  smiled  lovingly  on  Abigail.  She  had 
heard  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again,  but 
she  could  never  hear  it  too  often. 
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"  I  thouglit,"  said  Bernice,  "  perhaps  you 
would  tell  cousin  Julia  the  story  of  your  life  — 
if  not  to-day,  at  some  other  time,  for  I  know 
she  will  want  to  come  to  see  you  again,  and  I 
want  to  have  her  hear  from  your  own  lips  what 
you  have  so  often  told  me." 

"  That  I  will  do,"  said  jMiss  Jane,  smiling. 
"  You  know,  Bernice,  I'm  always  ready  to  talk 
about  myself,  and  if  Miss  Julia  cares  anything 
about  hearing  such  a  simple  story  as  mine,  I'm 
sure  I'll  tell  it  whenever  she  likes." 

"  And  that  will  be  now,"  said  Julia,  drawing 
her  chair  closer  to  Miss  Jane's.  "  I  always 
did  like  to  have  stories  told  me,  and  yours  will 
be  true^  which  most  of  the  stories  I  have  heard 
and  read  are  not." 

"  Yes,  mine  is  true^''  said  Miss  Jane,  "  though 
I  suppose  you  will  scarcely  believe  me  when  I 
tell  you  that  at  your  age  I  was  as  straight  and 
tall  as  you  are,  with  a  bright,  fresh  color  in  my 
cheeks,  and  long,  dark  hair  that  curled  all  over 
my  head,  and  hung  down  to  my  waist.  That 
was  twenty  years  ago.     I  was  vain  of  my  good 
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looks,  and  spent  my  time  in  adorning  myself 
with  such  finery  as  I  was  able  to  buy  with  my 
little  pocket  money,  and  in  gay,  idle  young 
company,  who  flattered  and  caressed  me,  until 
I  was  filled  with  fiaolish  pride.  I  never  stopped 
to  think  of  my  poor  soul,  and  when  I  went  to 
meeting  on  Sunday,  instead  of  joining  in  the 
prayers,  or  listening  to  the  sermon,  1  spent  the 
precious  hours  in  examining  the  fine  dresses 
and  bonnets  of  the  fashionable  ladies,  and  in 
tittering  and  whispering  with  my  giddy  young 
companions. 

"  When  I  was  about  twenty-two  or  twenty- 
three  years  old,  I  got  engaged  to  be  married  to 
Christopher  Wherry.  He  was  -second  mate  on 
board  the  brig  Dolphin.  He  was  going  one 
more  voyage  as  second  mate,  and  then  he  ex- 
pected to  be  first  mate,  and  just  as  soon  as 
that  happened  we  were  to  be  married.  But 
before  the  voyage  was  over,  and  he  at  home,  I 
was  taken  very  sick  with  the  small-pox.  The 
scars  it  left  upon  my  face  and  neck  and  arms 
are  not  very  plain  now.     But  for  three  or  four 
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years  they  were  so  bright  and  deep  that  I 
hated  to  look  at  myself  in  the  glass.  While  I 
was  sick  they  had  cut  off  my  long  curls,  so 
that  I  had  nothing  to  shade  my  poor  face,  and, 
added  to  this,  my  eyes  were  weak  and  red  for 
months  after  the  disease  left  me.  My  beauty 
was  all  gone,  and  I  was  so  wicked  as  to  wish  I 
had  died.  I  looked  forward  to  Christopher's 
coming  home  with  dread,  for  I  was  sure  he 
would  turn  from  me  in  horror,  I  was  so  changed. 
And  so  it  proved.  I  couldn't  blame  him  ;  but 
it  almost  broke  my  heart.  The  engagement 
was  broken  off,  and  before  he  went  his  next 
voyage  he  was  married  to  Jenny  Page,  one  of 
my  gay  companions.  After  that  I  grew  harder 
and  harder  every  day.  I  thought  God  was 
unjust  to  make  me  suffer  so  much,  and  I 
wouldn't  go  to  meeting  at  all.  Father  and 
mother  were  good  Christian  people,  and  it 
grieved  them  to  see  me  so  rebellious.  They 
used  to  pray  for  me  night  and  morning,  and  I 
don't  doubt  a  great  many  other  times  when  I 
knew  nothing  of  it,  that  I  might  repent  of  my 
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sins.  But  their  prayers  didn't  seem  to  have 
any  more  eiFect  upon  me  than  if  I  had  been  a 
rock. 

"  So  I  went  on,  year  after  year,  until  I  was 
thirty-four  years  old.  1  scarcely  ever  left  the 
house,  except  after  dark,  when  I'd  sometimes 
go  to  walk  with  Abigail.  Oh,  when  I  think  of 
that  part  of  mj  life,  I  wonder  that  God  spared 
me,  for  I  was  like  the  barren  fig-tree,  '  a  cum- 
berer  on  the  ground.'  But  his  mercy  and 
forbearance  are  great,  even  to  the  chief  of  sin- 
ners. 

"  One  day,  the  summer  before  I  was  thirty- 
five,  I  had  been  very  busy  sewing  in  the  sit- 
tins-room  with  mother  and  Abio^ail.  One  or 
two  of  the  neighbors  came  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  afternoon,  and  as  I  didn't  like  to  see  com- 
pany, I  left  the  room  and  went  up  stairs  by 
myself.  From  our  garret  window,  I  could  see 
Christopher  Wherry's  house,  and  I  climbed  up 
the  steep  stair-,  and  went  and  stood  by  that 
window,  as  I'd  done  many  a  time  before,  and 
looked  over  the  fields,  until  my  eyes  rested  on 
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the  gable  roof  of  the  white  cottage.  It  had  a 
piazza,  with  vines  running  and  trailing  all  over 
it,  and  green  blinds  at  the  windows  ;  and  there 
were  shade  trees  around  it,  and  a  pretty  flower 
garden  in  fi^ont.  It  was  as  pretty  a  place  as 
there  was  in  the  village  —  and  it  would  have 
been  my  home  but  for  the  sickness  which  God 
had  sent  upon  me.  I  stood  there  thinking  of 
this,  until  my  heart  was  full  of  bitterness.  Ab- 
io'ail  came  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs  and  called 
me  to  supper  It  was  almost  dark,  and  I  had 
wasted  two  good  hours  in  wicked  complaint 
and  rebellion. 

"  I  turned  to  go  down,  and  I  remember  say- 
ing to  myself  as  I  did  so,  '  I  hope  I  never  shall 
set  eyes  on  Christopher  Wherry's  house  again 
while  I  live !  '  /  never  have.  The  stairway 
was  steep  and  dark ;  at  the  head  of  it  my  foot 
caught  in  a  bit  of  rope,  and  I  fell  to  the  bot- 
tom. I  have  not  known  what  it  is  to  be  per- 
fectly free  from  pain  since  then.  My  spine  was 
injured,  and  my  hip  dislocated.  For  days  and 
weeks  I  was  in  agony.     In  addition  to  this,  my 
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conscience  was  aroused.  It  tormented  me,  and 
I  could  get  no  peace.  That  autumn  my  father 
died.  It  was  as  sudden  as  this.  In  the  morn 
ing  he  went  to  his  work  as  well  as  ever  he  was 
in  the  world.  He  was  a  mason  b  j  trade.  In 
less  than  an  hour  he  was  brought  home — dead! 
"  I  loved  my  father  dearly,  and  after  the  fu- 
neral mother  gave  me  his  Bible,  and  with  tears 
in  her  eyes,  begged  me  to  read  it  because  he 
loved  it.  So  to  please  her,  I  determined  to 
read  it.  I  began  at  the  very  beginning.  Some 
days  when  I  felt  pretty  smart,  I  would  read  a 
dozen  chapters,  and  sometimes,  I  had  n't 
strength  for  more  than  a  single  verse.  But  I 
always  opened  it  every  morning,  partly,  as  I 
said,  to  please  my  poor  mother,  and  partly  be- 
cause it  reminded  me  so  much  of  father.  In 
less  than  a  year  mother  died  of  a  fever,  and 
then  there  was  only  Abigail  and  me  and  poor 
Ikey  left.  Oh,  how  lonely  the  house  was  ! 
Mother  was  always  so  quiet  and  gentle,  and 
patient  and  loving,  that  when  I  began  to'reaL 
ize  that  she  was  really  gone  from  us  forever,  it 
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seemed  too  much  to  bear.  I  would  have  been 
glad  to  die,  only  I  was  afraid.  I  knew  I 
wasn't  fit  for  heaven,  and  it  was  there  I  was 
sure  my  father  and  mother  had  gone." 

Here  Miss  Jane  paused,  and  closed  her  eyes. 

"  I  wouldn't  talk  any  more,  dear,"  said  Miss 
Abigail,  tenderly.  "  You  are  all  tired  out ; 
the  young  lady  will  come  again  and  hear  the 
lest  of  the  story." 

"  There  is  but  little  more,"  said  Miss  Jane. 
"  Times  were  hard  with  us,  and  we  left  our 
old  home  and  came  here  to  live.  I  still  kept 
on  reading  my  Bible,  but  it  wasn't  much  com- 
fort. My  sins  stared  me  in  the  face,  and  I 
didn't  dare  ask  Jesus  to  take  them  away.  I 
thought  I'd  been  such  a  sinner,  I  must  do 
something  to  make  myself  worthy,  and  then  I 
shouldn't  be  so  ashamed  to  ^o  to  him. 

"  One  afternoon  I  was  feeling  pretty  sick  in 
my  body,  as  well  as  miserable  in  my  mind, 
when  some  one  knocked  at  the  door.  Abio;ail 
opened  it,  and  a  little  girl  walked  in.  On  one 
arm  she  carried  a  basket,  and  in  her  hand  she 
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held  a  bunch  of  beautiful  flosvers.  Her  mother 
had  sent  me  some  custards  and  jelly.  The 
nosegay  was  her  own  gift.  I  made  her  come 
and  sit  down  by  my  bed,  and  she  told  me  about 
her  Sunday-school,  and  what  she  learned 
there.  Oh,  thought  I,  if  I  had  only  learned  to 
love  the  Saviour  when  I  was  a  child  like  her, 
how  happy  I  should  be,  even  in  the  midst  of 
all  this  pain.  Presently  I  said  so.  I  told  her 
I  was  a  poor  sinful  woman. 

u  i'yYiiy^'  gaid  she,  opening  her  blue  eyes 
very  wide,  '  you  love  Jesus,  don't  you  ?  ' 

"  I  told  her  !No,  and  I  was  afraid  to  ask  him 
to  forgive  my  sins  until  I  had  done  something 
to  show  that  I  was  sorry  for  them. 

"  '  May  I  sing  a  hymn  to  you  ? '  said  she. 

"  *  Yes,  indeed,'  I  told  her.  '  I  would  like 
very  much  to  have  you  sing' 

"  So  she  sang  in  a  sweet,  childish  voice  — 

*'  Come,  ye  sinners  poor  and  needy, 
Weak  and  wounded,  sick  and  sore, 
Jesus  ready  stands  to  save  you. 
Full  of  pity,  love  and  power  ; 
He  is  able. 
He  is  willing,  doubt  no  more. 
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**  Now  ye  needy,  come  and  welcome, 
God's  free  bounty  glorify  ; 
True  belief  and  true  repentance. 
Every  grace  that  brings  you  nigh. 
Without  money, 
Come  to  Jesus  Christ  and  buy. 

'*  Let  not  conscience  make  you  linger  ; 
Nor  of  fitness  fondly  dream  : 
All  the  fitness  he  requireth 
Is  to  feel  your  need  of  him  ; 
This  he  gives  you  — 
'Tis  the  Spirit's  glimm'ring  beam. 

"  Come,  ye  weary,  heavy-laden, 

Bruised  and  wounded  by  the  fall. 
If  you  tarry  till  you're  better. 
You  will  never  come  at  all. 
JVot  the  righteous. 
Sinners,  Jesus  came  to  call.'* 

"  By  the  time  she  stopped  singing,  I  was 
crying  like  a  baby  —  the  first  time  for  many 
weeks.  She  slipped  down  from  her  chair,  and 
knelt  beside  the  bed,  and  folding  her  soft,  little 
hands  over  mine,  asked  God  to  forgive  all  my 
sins  and  give  me  a  new  heart.  I  never,  never 
shall  forget  that  hour  so  long  as  1  live.  My 
pride    seemed    all   broken   down,    and   melted 
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away ;  and  when  I  was  alone  I  prayed  for  my- 
self. After  that  I  loved  to  read  my  Bible.  It 
was  no  longer  a  dull  book,  but  every  chapter 
and  verse  had  a  message  for  me,  that  came 
straight  from  my  Lord.  Since  then  I've  been 
happy,  happy,  happy,  although  my  poor  body 
has  often  been  racked  with  pain ;  and  I  am 
always  looking  forward  with  delight  to  that 
blessed  hour  when  Jesus  will  take  me  home  to 
be  with  him  forever." 

Miss  Jane's  story  was  finished.  It  was 
nearly  five  o'clock  — quite  time  for  Bernice  and 
Julia  to  go.  But  Julia  lingered  a  moment, 
and  bent  over  Miss  Jane's  chair. 

"  I  wish  you  would  think  of  me  when  you 
pray,"  she  whispered.     "  Good  night." 

"  Good  night,  my  dear  young  lady ;  you 
may  be  sure  I  shall  ask  the  Lord  to  bless  you, 
and  incline  you  to  love  and  serve  him." 

With  tears  in  her  eyes,  Julia  again  took  and 
pressed  Miss  Jane's  poor  withered  hand,  and 
as  she  looked  in  her  pale  face,  lit  up  with  a 
smile,  it  seemed  almost  as  the  face  of  an  angel. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


^i>f]  HO   was    the    cKild    that   Miss   Jane 
J      spoke  of,  Bernice  ?  "  inquired  Julia, 
'^^^    as  they  drove  homeward. 
^'^        " It  was  Jessie." 

"  Jessie  Cadwallader  ?  " 
"  Yes.     You  look  surprised." 
"  I  am.     I  thought  it  was  you  ;   it   seemed 
just  like  you.     Is  Jessie  pious  ?  " 

"  She  is  a  Christian  ;  does  tiiat,  too,  surprise 
you  ?  " 

"  Somewhat ;  and  yet  I  cannot  tell  why, 
only  she  seemed  so  gay  and  lively.;  I  do  not 
believe  she  could  possibly  draw  down  her  face 
and  look  sober  five  minutes  at  a  time." 

"  Do   you   think   Christians   ought  to  wear 
long  faces  and  always  look  sober,  Julia  ?  " 
"I  don't  think  they  ought,  but  they  very 
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often  do.  I  have  known  just  two  kinds  of 
Christians,  Bernice.  Let  me  describe  them  to 
you,  and  in  order  to  do  it,  I  will  take  a  repre- 
sentative from  each  class.  First,  then,  there  is 
my  Aunt,  Wealthy  Rice,  mamma's  eldest  sister. 
She  is  considered  '  a  very  active  member'  of 
the  church  to  which  she  belongs.  She  is  the 
President  of  a  Ladies'  Charitable  Association  ; 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Benevolent  So- 
ciety ;  one  of  the  Visiting  Committee  of  an 
Orphans'  Home  ;  a  Tract  Distributor,  a  Sun- 
day school  Teacher,  and  forty  other  things 
which  I  cannot  remember.  She  seldom  smiles, 
and  never  laughs  aloud.  She  thinks  it  a  sin 
to  spend  time  and  thought  upon  dress  ;  so  she 
a,lways  wears  a  straw  bonnet  trimmed  with 
dark  green,  a  gray  gown  with  a  linen  collar, 
or  oftener  no  collar  at  all,  and  a  water-proof 
cape.  Her  hair  she  tucks  behind  her  ears  and 
twists  into  a  pug.  As  for  rings,  or  jewelry  of 
any  kind,  she  would  shudder  at  the  idea  of 
wearing  it.  She  looks  upon  music  and  danc- 
ing as  horrible  abominations.     Parties  of  plea- 
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sure  are  a  waste  of  time,  and  concerts  and  lec- 
tures a  waste  of  money.  She  has  two  sons  — 
noble,  generous  hearted  fellows  they  are,  too, 
and  if  she  had  taken  as  much  pains  to  make 
their  home  pleasant  and  happy,  as  she  Las  to 
go  to  all  manner  of  sewing  circles  and  societies, 
I  believe  they  would  have  been  a  great  com- 
fort to  her  and  to  all  their  friends.  As  it  is, 
Richard  is  now  a  junior  at  Harvard,  and  mis- 
erably dissipated,  and  Henry  has  gone  to  Aus- 
tralia, he  says,  never  to  return.  So  much  for 
Aunt  Wealthy  and  her  Christianity.  The  sec- 
ond class  of  Christians  is  represented  by  an- 
other of  mamma's  sisters,  and  her  daughter 
Olive.  I  spent  one  winter  with  them  in  New 
York.  They  are  both  church  members.  From 
Monday  morning  to  Saturday  at  midnight, 
they  are  plunged  in  all  manner  of  gaities  ; 
balls,  soirees,  matines,  theatres,  operas,  mas- 
querades ;  sometimes  they  have  four  engage- 
ments, almost  always  two,  for  a  single  evening. 
They  dress  with  the  greatest  elegance,  and  in 
the  height  of  the  fashion  ;  and  Olive  is  one  of 
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the  reigning  belles  of  New  York.  After  such 
weeks  of  dissipation  the  Sundays  come.  In 
the  morning,  dressed  with  precisely  the  splen- 
dor of  other  days,  Aunt  Kate  and  Olive  are 
driven  to  church  in  their  carriage  by  a  coach- 
man in  livery.  A  page,  also  in  livery,  follows 
them  up  the  aisle,  carrying  their  gold-clasped 
prayer-books.  They  kneel  with  the  congrega- 
tion, and  respond  with  them ;  they  repeat  the 
Confession,  and  join  in  the  solemn  Litany,  and 
when  the  service  is  over,  they  return  home,  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  sleep,  or  in 
novel  reading,  until  evening,  when,  if  there  is 
no  Oratorio  to  attend,  a  party  of  young  people 
come  to  the  house  to  sing  —  sacred  music  pro- 
fessedly —  but,  I  assure  you,  very  little  of  that 
is  sung. 

"  Now,  Bernice,  I  have   given  you  two  pic 
tures,   I   assure    you,    without    exaggeration. 
"What  think  you  of  them?     Do   you   wonder 
that  I  have  little  faith  in  Christianity  ?  " 

Bernice  'smiled   and    sighed    in    the   same 
breath. 
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"  You  have  given  me  two  pictures  certain- 
ly," she  said  —  "  one  of  Fanaticism,  the  other 
of  Formahty ;  Jesus  Christ  is  in  neither  of 
them." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  My  aunts  and  cous- 
ins are  professing  Chrisians." 

"  D  ear  Julia,  I  do  not  want  to  speak  of  your 
friends  ;  but  there  are  a  great  many  persons  in 
the  world  who  profess  Christianity,  and  yet  fail 
to  exemplify  it  in  their  lives.  I  do  not  think, 
however,  that  you  or  any  one  should  feel,  be- 
cause this  is  so  sadly  true,  that  there  is  therefore 
no  such  thing  in  the  world  as  true,  sincere,  earn- 
est piety.  The  religion  of  the  Gospel  teaches 
neither  Fanaticism  or  Hypocrisy,  as  you  very 
well  know." 

"  I  know  but  little  about  it,"  interrupted 
Julia,  lightly.  "  I  only  judge  of  religion  by 
those  of  my  friends  who  profess  it." 

"  Which  is  most  unjust,"  said  Bernice  grave- 
ly. "  It  would  be  unjust,  even  were  they  most 
sincere  and  earnest  Christians.  For,  Julia,  the 
best  are  but  human^  with  all  the  weaknesses  of 
humanity,  exposed  to  temptations  from   with- 
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out  and  from  within,  constantly  falling  into  sin 
and  error.  There  is  but  one  example  of  per- 
fect purity  and  holiness,  and  that  is  our  Saviour- 
Study  his  sinless  life,  dear  Julia,  instead  of 
watching  the  faults  and  failings  of  his  followers, 
and  try  to  form  your  character  by  his." 

"  What  a  little  preacher  you  are,"  said  Julia, 
lausfhinor.  "Mr.  Cadwallader  ouo-ht  to  have 
you  for  a  colleague." 

"  I  am  sure  I  do  not  want  to  preach  to  you 
or  any  one  else,"  said  Bernice.  "  It  is  not  an 
easy  thing  to  live  a  Christian  life,  and  I  am 
painfully  conscious  how  often  I  fail  and  falter." 

"  Then,  why  attempt  it  ?"  asked  Julia. 
"  Why  spend  your  days  in  constant  anxiety 
and  watchfulness  over  yourself?  There  is 
enough  to  enjoy  surely,  without  always  looking 
forward  to  another  world. 

"  You  misunderstand  me,"  replied  Bernice. 
"  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  maintain  Christian  in- 
tegrity and  consistency,  but  there  is  freedom 
serving  Christ.  It  is  easier  to  serve  him  than 
to  be  the  slave  of  Satan." 

Julia   was  silent   for  a  few   moments.     At 
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length  she  said,  in  a  lower   and  more  subdued 
voice — 

"  I  do  think  you  are  an  enigma,  Bernice.  I 
wish  I  could  understand  you.  But  it  seems  to 
me  you  contradict  yourself.  You  declare  in 
the  same  breath  that  it  is  hard  and  easy  to  be  a 
Christian?" 

''  I  hope  you  will  some  time  understand  that 
by  your  own  experience,  dear  Julia,"  replied 
B«Xrnice.  "  If  I  were  bhnd,  no  words  of  yours 
could  describe  this  landscape  so  vividly  as  to 
give  me  the  perfect  idea  of  it  that  I  now  have." 

"  I  know  it ;  and  I  know  I  am  spiritually 
blind — that  was  what  you  meant  me  to  infer, 
was  it  not  ?"  and  Julia  looked  earnestly  in  her 
cousin's  face. 

"  I  will  answer  you  in  the  words  of  the  Bi- 
ble," replied  Bernice. 

'* '  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard  ;  neither 
have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things 
which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love 
him.  But  God  hath  revealed  them  unto  us  hy 
Ms  Spirit ;  for  the  Spirit  searcheth  all  things — 
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yea,  the  deep  things  of  God.'  And — '  The  nat- 
ural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him ;  neith- 
er can  he  hnow  them^  because  they  are  spiritu- 
ally discerned.''^  By  these  passages,  and  many 
others  of  the  same  character,  I  think  we  are 
tauo:ht  that  until  our  understanding's  are  en- 
lightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  our  hearts 
warmed  by  the  love  of  Christ,  we  are  unable  to 
comprehend  spiritusl  things." 

Bernice  sighed.  "  How  many  there  are  who 
are  living  in  blindness  !"  she.  said,  "  and  none 
blinder  than  I  ?" 

"  Lord,  that  I  might  receive  my  sight !"  said 
Bernice,  gently. 

A  tear  started  to  Julia's  eye  ;  they  were  just 
driving  in  at  the  farm-house  gate,  and  Thomas 
was  waiting  to  take  care  of  the  horse ;  she 
dashed  it  almost  impatiently  away,  and  spring- 
ino;  from  the  wao:on,  with  a  Yi^ht  lauo-h,  ran  into 
the  house. 
*  1  Corinthians  2  :  9,  10.     1  Corinthians  2  :  14. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

'HE  long  summer  days  passed  swiftly 
away.  Julia  enjoyed  with  almost 
childish  zest,  the  simple  pleasures  and 
amusements  which  the  country  afforded. 
With  the  first  song  of  the  robins  she  was 
awake,  and  half  an  hour  later  her  liixht  fissure 
might  be  seen  just  outside  the  bars  of  the  cow- 
yard,  watching  the  morning  milking,  and 
ready,  as  soon  as  it  was  accomplished,  to  ac- 
company her  Cousin  Thomas  through  the  long 
green  lane  to  the  rich  pasture  land. 

In  those  short  summer  evenings,  rarely  was 
a  candle  lighted  in  the  farm  house,  but  ahnost 
with  the  last  song  of  the  birds  Julia's  cheek 
pressed  her  pillow,  and  her  thoughts  wandered 
away  in  pleasant  dreams.  These  early  hours, 
and  this   simple,   free   life  in  the  morning  air, 
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under  tlie  glad,  warm  sunshine,  were  a  thou- 
sand times  better  for  strensrthenino;  the  delicate 
city  girl  than  all  the  medicines  she  had  been 
compelled  to  swallow  the  last  two  years.  This 
she  understood  better  every  day,  and  began  to 
anticipate  with  regret  the  time  when  she  must 
bid  adieu  to  Hayslope,  and  return  to  the  arti- 
ficial and  fashionable  life  of  her  own  home. 

Notwithstanding  her  determination  to  make 
no  acquaintances  outside  her  uncle's  family, 
Julia  had  become  a  general  favorite  with  young 
and  old.  Evjery  one  loved  her  for  her  unaf- 
fected, easy  manners,  and  her  warm  heart, 
which  was  always  prompting  her  to  do  hind 
deeds,  and  speak  kind  words,  and  which  made 
her  pretty  face  bright  with  smiles.  In  the 
homes  of  the  Hayslope  poor  she  was  always 
welcomed  with  a  "  God  bless  you,''  and  the 
little  children  gathered  around  her  with  child- 
ish glee,  sure  of  candies  and  sweetmeats,  apd 
still  sweeter  words.  Even  the  gossips  praised 
her  over  their  tea,  and  only  wondered  what 
kind  of  parents  she  had,  to  suffer  her  to  remain 
away  from  them  so  long. 
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Julia  was  by  no  means  unconscious  of  all 
this  admiration.  She  was  delighted  with  it, 
for  it  flattered  her  vanity  and  fed  her  self-love. 
It  was  so  pleasant  to  be  met  with  warm  yet  re- 
spectful greetings,  to  be  looked  upon  by  the 
humble  villagers  with  so  much  deference  and 
affection,  and  to  be  followed  by  their  blessings  5 
and  yet,  deep  down  in  her  heart,  she  felt  she 
was  unworthy  the  esteem  bestowed  upon  her. 
She  had  done  and  could  do  nothing:  to  deserve 
it,  and  the  motives  that  led  her  to  seek  it  w.ere 
selfishness  and  a  love  of  praise.  It  was  an 
easy  and  agreeable  task  to  dispense  sweet 
smiles  and  pleasant  words,  for  they  brought  an 
immediate  and  flattering  reward ;  but  it  would 
have  been  exceedingly  disagreeable  had  she 
been  called  upon  to  deny  herself  in  any  way  to 
relieve  sufl^ering  or  comfort  the  afflicted.  Julia 
could  rejoice  with  the  happy,  bat  she  shrank 
from  the  more  blessed  work  of  mournino-  with 
the  sorrowing.  And  she  was  by  no  means 
alone  in  this.  It  is  only  the  heart  actuated  by 
the  love  and  filled  with  the   grace  of  Christ, 
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that  forgets  itself  in  administering  to  tlie  wants 
of  others,  however  poor  and  humble  they  may 
be. 

Julia  went  often  to  visit  Miss  Jane  and  Miss 
Abigail  Stokes,  with  whom  she  was  a  great 
favorite.  She  wondered  at  herself  for  going, 
for  Miss  Jane  never  failed  to  remind  her  of 
death  and  eternity,  and  talked  with  her  about 
her  own  soul,  as  no  other  person  had  ever 
done.  But  it  seemed  very  natural  that  her 
thouo-hts  should  dwell  much  on  that  life  be- 
yond  the  grave,  for  which  she  longed,  and  Julia 
knew  it  was  sincere  affection  which  prompted 
her  words.  So  she  listened  with  kind  atten- 
tion, and  sometimes  even  felt  very  deeply  the 
importance  of  seeking  the  salvation  of  her  soul. 
But  such  impressions  were  fleeting,  and  passed 
away  almost  with  the  sound  of  the  sick  wo- 
man's voice,  leaving  her  apparently  as  thought- 
less and  gay  as  ever.  And  yet  she  was  in 
reality  ill  at  ease.  Conscience  was  at  work, 
awakened  from  its  long  sleep,  and  bringing  up 
before  her  many  dark  pictures  of  pride,  envy, 
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disobedience  and  neglect,  revealing  to  her 
startled  vision  such  thoughts  and  motives  as 
made  her  shrink  back  in  confusion  and  shame. 
Ah !  how  she  tried  to  shake  off  the  faithful 
monitor,  and  to  speak  and  laugh  lightly  and 
gayly,  so  that  none  might  know  or  suspect  the 
conflict  that  rajed  in  her  heart.  The  unobtru- 
sive, consistent  piety  of  Bernice,  constantly  re- 
proached her.  The  prayers  of  her  uncle,  at 
mornino:  and  eveninof  devotions,  and  the  ser- 
mons  of  Mr.  Cadwallader,  so  simple  and  direct 
and  searching,  filled  her  with  an  ardent,  though 
scarcely  acknowledged  desire  to  become  a  fol- 
lower of  that  Saviour  whom  they  worshipped, 
and  loved. 

Gladly  would  Bernice  have  conversed  with 
her  upon  that  subject,  which  was  so  precious 
to  her  own  heart.  But  Julia  was  so  anxious 
to  avoid  it,  or  to  change  it,  when  introduced, 
that  she  very  seldom  attempted  it,  and  never, 
unless  encouraged  to  do  so  by  some  remark  of 
her  cousin. 

An  opportunity  of  the  kind   occurred  one 
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night,  a  week  before  Julia's  return  home,  after 
the  girls  had  retired  to  the  apartment  whi6h 
they  shared  with  each  other. 

Bernice  had  almost  fallen  asleep,  for  she  was 
always  weary  enough  for  that  at  night,  when  a 
slight  noise  disturbed  her,  and,  raising  her  head 
from  the  pillow,  she  beheld  Julia's  slight 
figure,    kneeling  upon  the   carpet,   with  arms 

crossed  on  the  window-sill. 

"  How  much  longer  are  you  going  to  kneel 
by  that  window,  gazing  at  the  moon  ?  "  she 
said.  "  It  must  be  almost  eleven  o'clock,  and 
we  shall  be  so  sleepy  in  the  morning.  Come 
to  bed,  wont  you  ?  " 

"  In  a  minute,  Bernice  ;  I  am  not  gazing  at 
the  moon,  but  at  the  lovely  landscape  it  shines 
upon.  I  never  expect  to  see  another  that  I 
shall  admire  as  I  do  this,  and  so  I  want  to  im- 
press it  upon  my  memory,  that  I  may  be  able 
to  recall  it  whenever  I  please,  though  far  away 
from  it." 

"  Don't  talk  about  going  away,"  said  Ber- 
nice.    "  You  have  nearly  a  week  longer  to  stay 
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'•  How  much  longer  are  you  going  to  kneel  by  that  window!  " 
Page  78. 
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with  US,  and  I  am  sure  I  want  to  enjoy  it  with- 
out looking  forward  to  our  parting." 

"  That  remark  seems  a  great  deal  more  like 
me  than  like  you,"  said  Julia.  "  It  is  gen- 
erally I  who  rest  contented  and  happy  in  the 
present,  while  you  are  anticipating  and  pre- 
paring for  the  future.  I  know  I  have  nearly  a 
week  more,  but,  dear  me,  it  will  pass  away 
like  a  dream,  and  then  farewell  to  charmino; 
delightful  Hayslope,  and  dear,  darling  aunty 
and  Bemice.  Oh,  I  do  so  dread  going  back  to 
the  city  !" 

"  I  am  glad  you  enjoy  staying  with  us,"  said 
Bemice,  "  but  I  should  think  you  would  want 
to  see  your  father  and  mother  and  sisters  so 
much,  that  you  would  be  glad  to  go," 

"  Of  course  I  want  to  see  them  all,"  returned 
Julia,  rising  from  her  knees,  with  a  sigh,  "  but 
then—" 

"  But  then  —  what  ?  "  inquired  Bernice,  for 
Julia  paused. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  just  what,  only  I  think  if 
I  were  to  stay  here  with  you  and  aunty,  and 
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Mrs.  Cadwallader  and  Jessie,  I  should  learn 
after  a  while  to  be  good  ;  but  I  never  shall  at 
home.  There  is  no  temptation  to  do  wrong 
here  with  you  —  everything  is  so  peaceful  and 
quiet  and  calm.  But  there  it  is  excitement 
and  gaiety  from  morning  till  night,  and  no  one 
to  help  you  collect  your  thoughts,  or  to  remind 
you  that  you  have  a  soul  to  be  saved  or  lost. 
You  may  as  well  give  me  up,  Bernice,  after  I 
leave  you." 

"  No,  indeed,"  cried  Bemice  ;  "  that  I  shall 
never  do.  I  cannot  tell  what  are  the  peculiar 
temptations  of  your  own  home,  but  I  am  sure 
lof  one  thing.  If  you  really  desire  to  follow 
Christ,  he  will  give  you  strength  to  do  so 
there.  He  '  will  not  suiFer  you  to  be  tempted 
above  that  ye  are  able  ;  but  will  with  the 
temptation  also  make  a  way  to  escape,  that  ye 
may  be  able  to  bear  it,'  I  think  we  shall  al- 
ways have  temptations  in  whatever  situation 
we  are  placed,  so  long  as  we  live  in  this 
world." 

"  Not  here,"  interrupted  Julia.     "  It  is  so 
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quiet,  so  peaceful,  and  uncle  and  aunt  are  so 
good ;  and  there  is  no  outward  show  —  nothing 
to  excite  vanity  and  pride  —  nothing  to  draw 
the  mind  away  from  serious  things.  Oh,  I 
think  it  is  easy  to  live  the  life  of  a  Christian  in 
such  a  place  as  this  !  " 

"  Do  you  recollect  the  Parable  of  the  Sow- 
er ?  "  said  Bernice. 

"  Not  very  well ;  you  know  I  have  not  been 
much  of  a  Bible  reader.     What  about  it  ?  " 

"  The  sower  went  forth  to  sow  the  seed,  and 
some  of  it  fell  among  thorns,  and  the  thorns 
sprung  up  and  choked  it." 

"  lYell,  I  do  not  understand  your  meaning  ; 
why  do  you  repeat  that,  and  what  has  it  to  do 
with  the  subject  ?  " 

"  Our  Saviour  explained  the  meaning  of  his 
words  to  the  disciples,  '  He  also  that  received 
seed  amons:  the  thorns  is  he  that  heareth  the 
word ;  and  the  care  of  this  world,  and  the 
deceitfulness  of  riches,  choke  the  word,  and  he 
becometh  unfruitful.'  I  think  we  learn  by 
this,  that  there  are  temptations  in  every  condi- 
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tion  of  life,  among  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich. 
You  are  mistaken,  Julia,  if  you  suppose  I  am 
free  from  them." 

"  Why  can't  you  make  a  friend  of  me  and 
tell  me  what  they  are  ?  You  hardly  ever  speak 
of  yourself — that  is,  of  your  own  thoughts  and 
feelino;s,  thouo-h  to  be  sure  there  is  no  reason 
why  you  should  to  me,  for  I  know  I  am  not 
good  enough  to  sympathize  with  you,  or  help 
you  in  any  way,"  and  with  a  sigh,  Julia  laid 
her  head  upon  her  pillow. 

"Don't  say  that,  dear  cousin,"  said  Bernice  ; 
"  if  I  say  but  little  about  myself,  it  is  only  be- 
cause I  cannot  bear  sympathy.  So  you  see,  it 
is  my  own  weakness,  rather  than  my  strength, 
that  keeps  me  silent.  I  love  to  study,  better 
than  I  can  tell  you,  and  I  am  continually 
tempted  to  neglect  my  daily  duties  to  indulge 
it.  I  dislike  housework  just  as  heartily  as  I 
love  books.  It  is  very  irksome  to  me,  and 
sometimes  I  feel  so  discontented  and  unhappy 
that  I  am  almost  ready  to  despair." 

"  It  is  too  bad,"  said  Julia.     "I  should  think 
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uncle  would  send  you  away  to  school,  and  hire 
a  good,  stout  servant  girl  to  do  the  work.  He. 
ou2:ht  to  do  it." 

"  And  so  he  would  if  he  were  able,"  said 
Bernice.  "  But  he  is  poor ;  that  is,  he  has  not 
enough  property  to  support  such  a  family  as 
ours,  and  give  me  a  good  education,  especially 
now  that  Harry  is  in  college.  No,  Julia,  I 
know  just  what  my  duty  is,  and  1  have  only 
spoken  of  my  feelings  and  wishes,  that  you 
may  see  I  have  my  trials  and  temptations,  even 
in  this  pleasant  and  dear  home." 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  told  me,"  said  Julia? 
affectionately.  "  I  have  not  realized  anything 
about  it ;  and  it  has  been  such  a  relief  to  me 
to  be  away  from  my  studies  and  practising,  all 
these  weeks,  that  the  fact  of  your  having  no 
time  for  such  things  has  not  seemed  so  very 
hard,  though  I  have  thought  a  great  many 
times  that  you  ought  to  have  leisure  for  read- 
ing. Yes  ;  I  think  you  have  a  great  trial,  and 
temptation,  too,  but  then  you  conquer  it,  and 
that  is  what  I  cannot  do." 
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"  Are  you  too  proud  to  let  Jesus  do  for  you 
what  you  are  unable  to  do  yourself,  Julia  ?  It 
is  the  feeble,  weak,  and  helpless  ones  he  de- 
lights to  strengthen  and  sustain.  I  have  found 
it  so,  and  it  is  such  a  comfort  to  feel  that  I 
have  a  friend  who  will  not  leave  me  alone 
when  I  am  discouraged  and  almost  ready  to 
despair." 

"  It  must  be,  but  I  have  no  such  friend," 
said  Julia,  sadly.  "Don't  speak,"  she  added, 
laying  her  fingers  over  Bernice's  mouth.  "  I 
know  all  you  would  say.  You  want  to  tell  me 
1  can  have  such  a  friend  if  I  choose,  and  per- 
haps I  can  ;  but  if  I  were  a  Christian  I  should 
have  to  live  a  very  diflFerent  life  from  any  of  my 
city  acquaintances,  from  even  my  father,  and 
mother,  and  sisters.  I  should  be  obliged  to 
give  up  the  amusements  which  they  are  so 
fond  of.  Then  they  would  be  displeased,  per- 
haps angry,  or,  what  is  still  worse,  they  would 
ridicule  me,  and  I  cannot  endure  ridicule.  So, 
I  see  nothing  left  for  me  but  to  go  right  on  in 
the  old  way.     Good  night,  Bernice." 
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"But,  Julia— " 

"  Good  night,  Bernice." 

"  Wait  a  moment ;  let  me  — " 

"  No,"  interrupted  Julia,  decidedly,  "  I  do 
not  want  to  talk  or  listen  any  longer.  Shut 
your  eyes  as  I  have  mine  and  go  to  sleep.  I 
am  tired — good  night !  " 


CHAPTER    IX. 

HE  farm-house  seemed  almost  desolate 
after  Julia's  departure.  There  was  a 
loss  which  every  one  felt,  from  the 
grey-haired  father  down  to  the  youngest 
boy,  but  none  so  deeply  as  Bernice,  who 
loved  her  cousin  with  all  the  warmth  of  a  very 
affectionate  nature.  She  was  almost  ashamed 
of  the  tears  that  fell  so  fast,  as  she  went  about 
the  house,  taking  up  one  piece  of  work  after 
another,  and  completing  liothing.  Everything 
reminded  her  of  Julia,  and  often  she  found  her- 
self ■  listening  for  the  light  step  on  the  stairs, 
and  the  pleasant  singing  voice  in  the  hall,  for 
the  instant  forgetting  she  was  gone.  And  it 
was  not  only  in  the  farm-house  that  Julia  was 
missed.  At  the  parsonage,  where  she  had 
passed  many  pleasant  hours ;  beside  the  low 
couch,  where  Jane  Stokes  panted  her  painful 
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life  slowly  away  ;  in  many  a  humble  home,  by 
many  an  aged  per  on,  and  by  many  a  little 
child,  her  departure  was  regretted,  and  the 
question  was  often  asked,  "  When  will  she 
come  again  to  Hayslope?" 

Frequent  letters  passed  between  Bernice 
and  Julia,  letters  in  v  hich  each  wrote  much 
more  freely  of  her  thoughts  and  feelings  than 
she  had  ever  ventured  to  speak. 

The  boys  delighted  in  teazing  their  sister, 
when  they  brought  her  weekly  package  from 
the  post-office,  but  Bernice  did  not  mind  being 
teazed  so  much  as  she  used  to,  and  she  was 
always  so  glad  to  see  Julia's  hand  writing,  it 
would  have  taken  a  great  deal  to  make  her 
lose  her  temper,  when  once  the  precious  letter 
was  in  her  hand.  The  words  which  she  would 
have  spoken  to  her  cousin,  had  the  opportunity 
been  given,  she  now  wrote  most  earnestly  and 
affectionately.  Julia,  when  present,  could  stop 
her  mouth  with  a  kiss,  or  persist  in  changing 
a  subject  that  troubled  or  annoyed  her,  but 
she  could  not  turn  away  from  Bernice's  letters, 
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or  prevent  her  writing  as  she  would.  Some- 
times she  expostulated  ;  once  she  wrote,  "  You 
know  I  cannot  help  reading  every  word  you 
w^rite,  dear  Bernice,  even  if  it  does  make  me 
dismal.  But  I  wish  you  would  not  say  so 
much  about  my  duty, 

'  I  know  the  right— and  yet  the  wrosig  pursue, ' 

so  why  not  let  the  matter  drop  ?  There  are  a 
thousand  and  one  things  I  am  so  anxious  to 
hear  about,  that  you  never  think  to  tell  me, 
for  instance,  whether  auntie  has  made  up  her 
pretty  French  calico  gown  ?  whether  Miss  Abi- 
gail Stokes  has  discarded  her  black  lace  cap 
that  was  my  especial  aversion  ?  whether  Jessie 
has  trimmed  her  straw  bonnet  with  a  bris^ht 
ribbon  for  autumn  ?  whether  the  dahlias  are  all 
gone  ?  and  all  the  other  things  I  want  to  hear 
about  of  like  importance.  Don't  suppose  by 
this,  that  I  have  forgotten  all  you  said  to  me 
while  I  was  with  you,  or  that  I  do  not  read 
every  word  of  your  dear,  kind  letters,  or  that  I 
never  think,  and  seriously,  too,  of  my  soul,     I 
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do,  Bernlce,  indeed  I  do.  I  read  a  chapter  in 
my  Bible  every  day,  and  sometimes  I  pray,  or 
try  to — though  I  do  not  know  how  to  very  well 
— that  is,  I  do  not  find  the  comfort  in  prayer 
that  you  appear  to.  I  should  like  to  be  a 
real  Christian,  like  some  I  know,  but  I  am 
sure  I  never  can  be.     It  is  too  hard. 

"  Mamma  and  the  girls  are  preparing  for  the 
coming  season  :  we  are  shopping  and  visiting 
from  morning  to  night, — we  I  say,  for  I  often 
am  obliged  to  go,  or  raise  a  domestic  squall, 
which  I  can  never  bear  to  do.  Only  think  of 
its  being  the  last  of  October  !  How  often  I 
dream  of  Hayslope  and  last  summer :  how  I 
count  the  weeks  until  the  middle  of  November, 
when  I  shall  see  you  in  my  own  home  !" 

"  Xot  so  sure  of  that,"  said  Bernice,  smiling, 
to  her  mother,  to  whom  she  was  readino;  her 
cousin's  letter.  *'  It  is  not  at  all  likely  I  shall 
go, — certainly  not,  unless  Aunt  Je.'usha  comes 
to  stay  with  you.  I  would  not  leave  you 
alone." 

"  Not  even  to  visit  Julia — with  the  prospect 
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of  four  months'  uninterrupted  study,  and  as 
manv  concerts  and  lectures  as  vou  choose  to 
attend  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Sandford,  with  a  fond  look 
at  Bernice's  animated  countenance. 

"  Xo,  mother.  And  vet  I  do  want  to  2:0 
very  mtuch,  if  the  way  is  opened.  I  think  it 
would  be  an  advantage  to  me,  don't  you,  moth- 
er ?  I  am  so  awkward,  and  know  so  little  of 
the  world,  and  then  I  want  to  see  Julia  so 
much  !'' 

'*  I  think,'*  she  continued,  for  her  mother 
made  no  reolv.  "■  I  think  when  one  stavs  at 
home  year  after  year  as  I  have  done,  never  trav- 
ellincr  bevond  a  circuit  of  a  dozen  miles,  one 
begins  to  feel  as  if  the  whole  world  was  com- 
prised within  those  limits,  or,  as  ]Miss  Abigail 
says,  '  one  gets  into  a  rut  and  can't  get  out  of 
it."     Have  not  you  felt  so,  mother  ?" 

Mrs.  vSandford  smiled. 

"  My  icorld  is  comprised  within  much  nar- 
rower limits  than  those  you  mentioned,"  she 
said.  "  The  stone  walls  that  bound  your  father's 
farm— or  narrower  still- — the  four  walls  of  this 
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pleasant  house  shut  in  my  world.  Here  is 
where  my  duty  lies." 

"  But,  mother,"  interrupted  Bemice  earnest- 
ly, "surely you  and  I  have  other  duties  besides 
those  we  perform  for  our  own  immediate  circle 
of  friends  :  and  no  one  does  more  for  those  in 
sorrow  and  want  all  over  Hayslope,  than  you 
do  !     I  am  afraid  you  misunderstand  me." 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Mrs.  Sanford  rising  to 
leave  the  room.  "  I  appreciate  your  feelina:?, 
entirely.  I  have  often  had  the  same,  especial- 
ly when  I  was  young,  and  I  am  very  anxious 
that  you  should  spend  the  winter  with  your 
cousin  in  Boston.  But  after  all,  our  world — 
the  place  where  our  thoughts,  and  affections, 
and  cares,  and  labors,  and  joys,  and  sorrows, 
should  centre, — is  our  liomer 

"  Aunt  Jerusha  "  was  Mr.  Sanford's  maiden 
sister.  She  lived  by  herself  in  a  small  cottage 
four  or  five  miles  from  the  farm-house,  and 
notwithstanding  some  little  peculiarities,  was 
so  kind-hearted  and  affectionate,  that  she  was 
a  universal  favorite    with   her    nephews    and 
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nieces.     These  nephews  and  nieces  were  by  no 
means   confined  to   Mr.  Sanford's   family ;  the 
old  lady  was  "  Aunt  Jerusha"  to  all  Hayslope. 
Pier  apples  were  the   mellowest,  her  pears  the 
juciest,  her  currants  the  sweetest,  her  cherries 
the  reddest,  her  vegetables  the  finest  and  earli- 
est to  be  found  in  the  village  ;  and  then  her  nut- 
shell of  a  house   was    so   spotlessly  neat   and 
nice  !     You  could  see  your  face  in  her  chairs 
and  tables,  almost  as  well  as  in  the  mirror  that 
hung  between  the    windows.     Not   a   speck  of 
dust  was  ever  suffered  to  rest  on  any  article  of 
furniture,  or  on  the  red  and  green  carpet  which 
"Aunt  Jerusha's"  own  hand  had  woven.     The 
old  lady  was  one  of  the  nicest  of  housekeepers, 
— one  of   the  most  exact  of   spinsters,  and  yet 
she    loved   little    children,  and  little    children 
loved  her.     On  their  way  to    and  from  school 
they  lingered  at  her  gate,  until  her  bright,  but 
wrinkled  face  came  smiling  to  the    door,  and 
she  gave    them  kindly  words,  together   with  a 
bit  Of  gingerbread,  an  apple,  a  tart,  or  a  cookey 
— as  the  case  might  be — always  some  token  of 
good  will. 
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Sometimes  Aunt  Jerusba  would  "  shut  up 
housekeeping,"  as  she  termed  it,  and  go  to  the 
farm-house  for  a  visit  of  a  week  or  two.  On 
such  occasions  there  was  great  rejoicing  on  the 
part  of  the  boys  and  Bernice,  and  no  less, 
though  more  quiet  pleasure  on  the  part  of  the 
farmer  and  his  wife,  who  would  gladly  have 
had  Aunt  Jerusha  make  her  home  with  them. 
How  many  stitches  she  set,  on  such  occasions, 
no  one  ever  knew  but  the  always  busy  mother, 
whose  burdens  were  sensibly  lightened  by  her 
nimble  fins^ers.  Aunt  Jerusha  could  turn  her 
hand  to  anything,  and  she  always  seemed  to 
know  just  what  was  most  needed  to  be  done,  and 
the  best  way  of  doing  it.  So  it  was  not  strange 
that  Bernice  thought  she  might  go  away  from 
home,  without  feeling  anxious,  if  Aunt  Jerusha 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  spend  the  winter 
with  her  mother. 

A  dav  or  two  after  read  in  2;  Julia's  letter,  a 
part  of  whose  contents  have  been  given,  Mrs. 
Sandford  and  Bernice  drove  over  to  see  Aunt 
Jerusha.     They  found  her  seated  at  the  kitch- 
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en  fire,  with  her  knitting  work  in  her  hands. 
The  sun  streamed  brightly  in  at  the  window  ; 
the  old  clock  ticked  in  the  corner  ;  pussy  sat 
upon  the  window  ledge  purring  contentedly 
with  half-shut  eyes  ;  the  kettle  was  singing  on 
the  stove  ;  a  little  round  table  was  drawn  up 
into  the  centre  of  the  room,  covered  with  a 
snowy  damask  napkin,  and  garnished  with  the 
tiniest  tea  service,  a  fairy  pat  of  yellow  butter, 
a  glass  saucer  of  amber  colored  jelly,  and  a 
plate  of  delicious  looking  bread.  Aunt  Jeru- 
sha's  early  tea  was  very  nearly  ready.  She 
jumped  up  briskly  when  she  saw  who  her  vis- 
itors were. 

"  Well,  I  never  thought  of  seeing  you^'*  she 
said,  "no  more'n  I  thought  of  flying  !  Take 
your  things  right  off.  I  was  just  waiting  for 
the  kettle  to  boil,  and  my  supper  is  all  ready. 
How  glad  I  am  to  see  you  !  How's  all  your  \ 
folks  ?  Is  there  anything  new  up  to  the  vil- 
lage ?  I  haven't  seen  one  of  you  so  long,  I'd 
'most  forgot  how  you   looked,"    and   without 
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■waiting  for  an  answer,  the  good  woman  hurried 
into  the  parlor  with  her  arms  full  of  shawls 
and  scarfs  which  she  put  carefully  away  in  the 
closet,  as  if  her  visitors  were  going  to  stay  a 
week.  Then  she  bustled  back  into  the  kitch- 
en, and  proceeded  to  rearrange  the  tea-table, 
talking  all  the  time,  with  astonishing  volubility. 
"  I've  been  alone  all  day  to-day  :  not  a  living 
creature  to  speak  to  but  my  cat,  and  I  was  be- 
ginning to  feel  kind  of  lonesome.  'Twasn't 
half  an  hour  ago  I  was  thinking  that  it  was 
most  a  week  since  I'd  set  eyes  on  Thomas  or 
any  of  the  folks.  I  wish  'twas  so't  we  could 
live  a  little  nearer  neighbors.  But  there  !  how 
foolish  I  am,  when  I  live  here  of  my  own  free 
act  and  deed." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Sandford,  "  You  know 
how  glad  Thomas  and  I  would  be  to  have  you 
live  with  us  all  the  time." 

"  You'd  get  tired  of  me  quick  enough,"  re- 
turned Aunt  Jerusha.  "  I'm  a  fussy  old  maid, 
and  nobody  knows  it  better  than  I  do,  but  then 
you  are  very  kind.     There  !  the  tea-kettle  boils 
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after  so  long  a  time  ;  draw  up  your  chairs,  and 
well  have  a  sociable  time  over  our  tea.  Ber- 
nice,  ain't  you  never  going  to  learn  to  drink 
tea,  you  silly  little  thing  ?  " 

Bernice  thought  not,  so  long  as  she  could 
have  milk.  But  as  Aunt  Jerusha  insisted,  she 
took  one  of  the  tiny  China  cups,  "just  to  be 
sociable." 

While  they  were  eating,  Mrs.  Sandford  en- 
tered upon  the  subject  of  her  visit,  and,  second- 
ed by  Bernice's  expressive  face,  proposed  to 
Aunt  Jerusha  to  shut  up  her  house  and  come 
to  the  farm  and  spend  the  winter,  while  her 
niece  was  away. 

Aunt  Jerusha  was  quite  taken  by  surprise. 

"  Why,  I  never  thought  of  such  a  thing,'' 
she  said,  pushing  up  her  spectacles  and  gazing 
first  at  Bernice  and  then  at  her  mother.  "  I 
don't  know  as  I  could  content  myself,  and 
things  would  go  to  rack  and  ruin  without  me 
to  see  to  'em,  here  at  home ;  and  what  should 
I  do  with  pussy  ?  and  there's  two  barrels  of 
Jackson  white's  in  the  cellar,  liable  to  freeze 
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besides  my  apples  !  and  there's  that  quilt  I'd 
planned  to  piecen  and  quilt  before  Christmas, 
and  I  haven't  got  my  fall  and  winter  sewing 
done  up,  and  —  bless  your  heart  I  IcanH  go  ; 
it's  out  of  the  question." 

Notwithstanding  this  apparently  decisive 
answer,  Bernice  detected  a  slight  wavering  in 
Aunt  Jerusha's  voice,  of  which  she  immediate- 
ly took  advantage. 

"  You  could  come  home  every  v/eek  and  see 
that  everything  was  going  on  well,"  she  said, 
coaxingly.  "  Pussy  could  come  and  spend  the 
winter  at  the  farm  with  you ;  and  as  for  the 
potatoes  and  apples  they  would  be  glad  to  buy 
them  at  the  store,  I  know.  Oh,  you  miist 
come,  Aunt  Jerusha." 

"  You  are  a  little  tease,"  said  the  old  lady, 
laughing.  "  1  suppose  you  think  I've  nothing 
to  do  but  shut  up  housekeeping  so  that  you 
may  go  off  to  Boston  and  enjoy  yourself.  Well, 
I  don't  know  —  I  don't  know,  I  shall  have  to 
take  time  to  consider,  before  I  say  yes  or  no, 
up  and  down." 
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"  Certainly,"  said  Mrs.  Sandford,  "  I  did 
not  expect  you  would  decide  at  once,  and  I 
know  it  is  a  great  favor  to  ask  of  you." 

"  Pshaw  !  "  interrupted  Aunt  Jeruslia,  "  as 
to  that,  it  is  as  much  of  a  favor  to  Tiie  as  'tis  to 
you  ;  and  if  I  see  my  way  clear  I  shall  be 
willing  enough  to  go.  Besides,  I  think  it 
wouldn't  hurt  Bernice  to  go  away  from  home 
and  see  the  world  a  little ;  she's  kept  pretty 
close  to  her  work  since  she  come  home  from 
school,  an'  I  don't  think  she's  got  so  much 
color  in  her  cheeks  as  she  used  to  have ;  she's 
really  quite  pale." 

Bernice  laughed  at  the  idea  of  losing  her 
color. 

"  I  am  well  enough,"  she  said,  rising  from 
the  table,  '^  but  I  should  like  to  learn  some- 
thing new  —  that  is  why  I  want  to  go  to  Bos- 
ton." 

"  Bless  my  heart !-"  exclaimed  Aunt  Jeru- 
sha,  "  if  that's  what  you  want,  you'd  better 
stay  where  you  be  !  I  should  think  you  hriQW 
enough,  in  all  conscience,  or  ought  to,  when 
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you've  attended  two  terms  at  the  Academy." 
Aunt  Jerusha's  ideas  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion were  decidedly  vague  and  indefinite,  and 
it  was  quite  out  of  her  power  to  imagine  why 
Bernice  should  wish  to  learn  anything  new. 
There  was  little  time  to  spare  after  supper,  for 
the  short  afternoon  was  already  drawing  to  a 
close,  and  Mrs.  Sandford  and  Bernice  had 
quite  a  drive  before  them.  Aunt  Jerusha 
promised  to  let  them  know  in  a  day  or  two, 
what  she  would  do,  and  they  bade  her  an  af- 
fectionate good-bye,  feeling  quite  confident  that 
she  would  assent  to  their  arrano-ements. 

She  stood  looking  after  them,  until  the  wag- 
on was  hidden  from  her  view  by  a  turn  in  the 
road,  and  then  went  back  to  the  kitchen,  say- 
ing to  herself,  '•  Bernice  is  a  good  child,  and 
she  works  hard.  She  ought  to  have  a  rest, 
and  she  shall ;  but  as  for  learning^ —  sliQ 
knows  enough  a'ready  !  " 


CHAPTER  X. 

ERNICE,  you  look  like  a  picture," 
said  her  brother  AYallace,  as  she  came 
down  the  front  stairs  with  a  little 
black  leather  satchel  on  her  arm,  all 
ready  for  her  journey.  "  I  don't  believe 
there'll  be  two  handsomer  girls  in  Boston  than 
you  and  Julia." 

"  Praise  to  the  face  is  open  disgrace,"  said 
Aunt  Jerusha,  who  stood  by  the  sitting-room 
door,  with  a  plate  of  sponge  cakes  and  cookeys 
in  her  hand.  "  '•  Handsome  is  that  handsome 
does,'  Bernice.  That's  a  good  saying,  and  I 
hope  you'll  remember  it." 

"  I  will  try  to,  auntie,"  said  Bernice.  "  I 
never  mind  Wallace's  compliments  because  I 
know  he  sees  me  with  partial  eyes,  but  I'm 
glad  he  likes  my  looks.  There's  no  harm  in 
that,  is  there  ?  " 
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"  No,  I  guess  not.  I  don't  think  you're  very 
vain,  Bernice,  and  I  hope  you  won't  learn  to 
be  while  you're  away.  I  was  handsome  my- 
self once  —  but  see  what  I  am  now  —  a  poor, 
wrinlded-up  old  woman!  " 

"  I  think  you  are  nicer  looking  than  half  the 
young  girls,  Aunt  Ruey,"  said  Wallace,  seiz- 
ing her  around  the  waist,  much  to  her  conster- 
nation, and  roguishly  kissing  her  wrinkled 
cheek. 

"  O,  you  naughty  boy  !  "  she  cried,  vainly 
attempting  to  look  sternly  in  his  laughing  face. 
"  You  almost  knocked  the  cake-plate  out  of  my 
hand,  and  I  believe  I  hear  the  stage  coming, 
and  Bernice  hasn't  eaten  a  mouthful,  and  I've 
got  to  put  up  a  lunch  for  her  to  take,  in  case 
she's  hungry  before  she  gets  to  Boston,  and 
there's  her  —  O  dear  !  what  plagues  boys  are, 
when  they  have  a  mind  to  be." 

But  Aunt  Jerusha  was  mistaken  in  suppos- 
ino;  she  heard  the  stage.  It  did  not  arrive  in 
sight  for  full  five  minutes,  so  there  was  ample 
time  to  complete  every  necessary  arrangement 
for  the  comfort  of  the  young  traveller. 
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Bernlce  did  look  as  pretty  as  a  picture.  A 
far  less  partial  critic  than  Wallace  would  have 
said  so,  as  she  stood  with  father,  mother,  and 
the  boys,  gathered  around  her,  and  waiting  to 
say  the  last  good-bye.  The  dark  blue  ribbons 
in  her  bonnet  were  just  suited  to  her  clear, 
bright  complexion,  and  formed  a  pretty  con- 
trast with  the  soft  waves  of  brown  hair  that 
lay  loosely  on  her  forehead  and  cheek.  Her 
face  was  bright  with  smiles,  but  tears  trembled 
in  her  blue  eyes  and  on  their  dark  lashes,  just 
ready  to  fall  at  the  first  tender  word.  She 
wore  a  plain,  black  waterproof  cape,  and  a 
dark  blue  merino  dress,  both  made  expressly 
for  this  occasion,  by  her  own  liands,  with  a  lit- 
tle assistance  from  Miss  Abigail  Stokes  and 
Aunt  Jerusha. 

"  You  must  be  sure  to  write  every  week, 
Bernice,"  said  her  mother.  "  And  I  want  you 
to  take  good  care  of  yourself.  You  have  al- 
ways been  in  the  habit  of  going  to  bed  in  good 
season,  and  rising  early ;  I  don't  know  how 
their  late  hours  will  agree  with  you,  but  I  do 
hope  you  won't  get  sick." 
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"  Don't  come  home  with  any  fine  city  airs, 
Bernice,"  said  Thomas  ;  "  that's  the  worst  I'm 
afraid  of." 

"I  am  not  at  all  afraid  of  it,"  said  Wallace. 
"  Bernice  never  will  put  on  airs  ;  but  I  wish 
she  wasn't  going.  It  will  be  stupid  enough 
without  her." 

"There's  the  stage,"  shouted  James,  who 
had  been  on  the  watch  for  it  for  at  least  an 
hour. 

"  Be  a  good  girl,  daughter,"  said  Mr.  Sand- 
ford,  patting  her  cheek.  "  Here's  ten  dollars  ; 
I  should  be  glad  to  give  you  more  if  I  had  it, 
but  I  haven't,  so  you  must  take  the  will  for  the 
deed,  and  be  as  prudent  of  that  as  you  can." 

"  Eemember  you  are  going  among  those 
who  have  no  interest  in  our  Saviour,  and  who 
are  living  for  this  world  only,"  whispered  her 
mother,  as  Bernice  stood  clasped  in  her  arms. 
"  Be  watchful,  my  child,  be  very  watchful^  and 
'  let  your  light  shine.'     I  shall  pray  for  you." 

"  Make  haste,"  shouted  Wallace.  "  Your 
trunk  is  strapped  on ;  come  along,  Bernice ; 
don't  stop'for  any  mo  re  good-byes." 
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Bernice  choked  back  her  sobs,  shook  hands 
with  her  father  and  brothers,  kissed  Aunt  Je- 
rusha,  and  her  mother  again  and  again,  and 
tore  herself  away,  running  down  the  path,  and 
reaching  the  stage  coach  just  as  James  was 
losing  his  small  stock  of  patience. 

"  Let  your  light  shines  These  parting 
words  of  her  mother  rang  in  her  ears,  and  kept 
her  eyes  filled  with  tears  for  the  first  mile  or 
two  of  her  journey.  O  that  she  might  let  her 
light  shine  before  those  friends  to  whom  she 
was-  going.  O  that  she  might  show  by  her 
consistent  and  pure  life  that  she  was  truly  a 
child  of  God —  an  heir  of  glory.  Never  before 
had  Bernice  so  keenly  felt  her  solemn  responsi- 
bility, and  bowing  her  head  upon  her  hands, 
she  silently  prayed  for  grace  and  strength  to 
enable  her  to  walk  uprightly. 

It  was  quite  late  in  the   afternoon  when  the 

train  that  conveyed  Bernice  from  E moved 

slowly  into  the  Boston  and  Maine  depot.  She 
was  quite  alone,  and  a  very  inexperienced 
traveller.     The  haste  and  bustle  of  her  fellow- 
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passengers,  the  vociferations  of  the  hackmen, 
tlie  loud  voices  of  the  crowd  that  surrounded 
the  "  baggage-master, "  confused  her  sadly, 
and,  scarcely  knowing  which  way  to  turn,  a 
thouofht  of  home  brouj^ht  a  rush  of  tears  to  her 
eyes,  and  she  wished  for  an  instant  that  she 
were  safe  under  the  dear  old  roof.  It  was  only 
for  an  instant. 

"  Here  she  is,  papa  !  here's  Bernice,"  cried 
a  well-known  voice,  and  she  was  seized  by 
Julia,  whose  face  was  all  smiles,  and  who  could 
scarcely  express  her  delight. 

"  You  poor  little  darling !  "  she  said,  holding 
fast  her  cousin's  arm.  "  How  frightened  you 
looked,  and  almost  ready  to  cry !  We  were  to 
have  been  here  the  moment  the  train  arrived, 
but  papa  was  detained,  and  I  got  into  such  a 
worry  lest  we  shouldn't  be  here  in  season  to 
meet  you,  and  I  knew  how  distressed  you 
would  be.  I'm  so  glad  you  are  really  here. 
Papa,  this  is  Bernice  ;  why  I  forgot  you  were 
not  acquainted  with  the  young  lady," 

"The  young  lady  is  not  very  unlike  the  little 
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girl  whom  I  very  well  recollect,"  said  Mr. 
Fielding,  holding  out  his  hand.  "  I'm  glad  to 
see  you,  Bernice  :  you  remind  me  of  your  mo- 
ther—  1  shall  love  you  for  her  sake." 

'^  So  you  will  for  her  own,  papa,"  interrupt- 
ed Julia.  "  She  is  a  darling, —  don't  she  look 
like  one  ?  " 

Bernice  felt  the  blood  tingle  in  her  cheeks, 
but  Mr.  Fieldinsr  took  no  notice  of  his  dauo-hter's 
remark.  He  led  the  way  to  the  carriage  which 
was  waiting,  put  the  girls  in,  and  saying  he 
should  soon  follow  them  home,  shut  the  door 
and  left  them. 

"  It  seems  so  good  to  have  you  all  to  myself," 
said  Julia,  looking  fondly  in  Bernice's  face. 
"  I've  thought  about  it,  and  dreamed  about  it 
for  the  last  six  weeks,  until  I  began  to  fear 
something  was  going  to  happen  to  prevent  your 
coming,  my  heart  was  so  set  upon  it.  Now  tell 
me  all  about  uncle  and  aunty,  and  the  boys, 
and  Jessie,  and  everybody  in  Hayslope,  unless 
you  are  too  tired." 

Bernice  was  not  tired  at  all.     She  answered 
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Julia's  questions,  which  came  rapidly  enougli, 
and  was  just  in  the  midst  of  an  account  of  her 
last  visit  at  the  parsonage,  and  Jessie's  mes- 
sages, when  the  carriage  stopped  at  Mr.  Field- 
ing's door. 

"  We    will  go   right   up  stairs,"  said   Julia 
looking  at  her  watch.    "  It  is  nearly  five  o'clock, 
and  I  suppose  mamma  and  the  girls  are  dress- 
ing for  dinner.     We  shall  have  just  about  time 
to  get  ready  before  the  bell  rings." 

Five  o'clock  !  The  hour  [for  supper  at  the 
Hay  slope  farm !  As  Bernice  followed  her 
cousin  up  the  broad  stairs,  she  imagined  them 
seated  at  table  ;  father,  mother,  Aunt  Ruey, 
and  the  boys,  perhaps  thinking  of  her,  perhaps 
speaking  of  her,  and  wondering  if  she  were 
safely  at  her  journey's  end. 

"  This  is  our  room,"  said  Julia,  ushering 
Bernice  into  a  spacious  and  tastefully  furnished 
apartment.  "  Our  own^  room  where  we  shall 
never  be  interrupted.  I  thought  it  would  be 
pleasant  for  us  to  be  together  just  as  we  were 
at  your  house,  but  mamma  thought  you  would 
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prefer  having  a  room  to  yourself:  so  you 
shall  have  your  choice,  only  I  do  hope  you  will 
choose  to  share  with  me." 

"  I  do  certainly,"  replied  Bernice.  "  What 
a  beautiful  chamber  it  is ;  and  oh,  your  book 
shelves  !  how  many  books  you  have  !  Wads- 
worth,  Tennyson,  Browning,  Bryant,  Longfel- 
low, Spencer,  Shakespeare,  Southey,"  running 
her  eyes  over  the  titles.  "  What  a  feast !  And 
here  are  all  Scott's  novels,  which  I  do  want  to 
read — which  I  must  read  this  winter." 

"  If  you  find  time,"  interrupted  Julia. 

"I  will  make  time,"  returned  Bernice, 
gayly,  "  I  know  a  way  in  which  I  can  do  that. 
What  is  your  breakfast  hour  ?" 

"Nine  o'clock  precisely — abominably  early 
in  short   winter  mornings,  but  papa  is  a  busi- 


ness man." 


"Early!"  repeated  Bernice.  "I  have  al- 
ways been  in  the  habit  of  rising  at  half  past 
five,  even  in  the  shortest  days,  and  I  mean  to 
do  it  still.  So  you  see,  allowing  myself  half 
an  hour  for  dressing,  I  shall  have  three  good, 
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precious  hours  to  myself,  before  your  day  com- 


mences." 


"We  shall  see/'  said  Julia,  shaking  her 
head.  "  I  know  better  than  you  about  some 
things,  my  dear.  I  know  how  much  one  feels 
like  rising  early  after  being  out  until  tv/elve, 
one,  or  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  tried  it 
last  winter  quite  to  my  satisfaction,  and  it  was 
that  which  sent  me  up  to  Hayslope  with  pale 
cheeks,  last  summer.  If  one  sits  up  all  night, 
and  rises  before  day  one  is  very  apt  to  get  sick 
after  a  while." 

"  I  should  think  it  probable,"  said  Bernice, 
smiling,  "  but  of  course  I  shall  not  keep  late 
hours.  I  shall  be  allowed  to  remain  at  home, 
for  your  mother  and  sisters  will  not  care  to 
have  me  with  them,  even  if  I  wished  it,  which 
I  do  not :  and  so  you  see  I  can  read  and  study 
to  my  heart's  content." 

"  Just  as  much  mistaken  as  you  can  be," 
said  Julia.  "  But  we  must  hasten.  It  is  not 
worth  while  to  pursue  this  subject.  I  say  again 
you  will  see.  Now  can  I  help  you  about  your 
dress  ?" 
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"  No,  thank  you.  I  am  my  own  dressing 
maid,  as  well  as  dressmaker.  How  do  you  like 
this  gown  ?  You  see  I  had  it  in  honor  of  my 
visit  to  you." 

"  I  like  the  color  very  much,  and  it  fits  you 
nicely.  You'd  look  pretty  and  tasteful  to  me 
in^  anything,  Bernice,  dear,  but — you  musn't 
feel  vexed  nor  hurt,  if  mamma  and  Kate  should 
think  it  a  little  old-fashioned.  You  know  fash- 
ions change  so  often,  and  they  are  so  particular 
about  such  things." 

Bernice  blushed,  and  for  a  moment  felt  vexed 
that  her  new  blue  merino  should  be  considered 
out  of  date  by  any  one.  Julia  watched  her 
narrowly. 

"  I  spoke  about  it  because  I  wanted  you  to 
know  that  they  will  be  very  likely  to  say  some 
things  about  dress  which  might  vex  you  unless 
you  were  prepared  for  them,"  she  said  affec- 
tionately. 

"  Yes,  I  understand,"  replied  Bernice  with  a 
smile,  "  of  course  Hayslope  is  far  behind  Bos- 
ton in  matters  of  dress  and  taste  ;  and  I'm  sure 
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I  hope  I  shall  not  be  so  foolish  as  to  be  vexed 
by  anything  my  aunt  or  cousins  may  say  con- 
cerning the  fashion  of  my  gown  ;  so  don't  look 
so  anxious,  Julia." 

At  this  moment  the  bell  rang  for  dinner,  and 
the  girls  went  down  stairs,  arm  in  arm,  to  the 
dining  room. 


CHAPTEE  XI. 

RS.  FIELDING  was  just  taking 
her  seat  at  the  long,  richly  furnished 
table.  She  held  out  her  hand  to 
Bernice,  and  gave  her  a  kind  but  not 
affectionate  welcome.  Kate  and  Helen 
stood  by  a  window  that  overlooked  the  street. 
At  the  sound  of  Bernice's  voice,  they  turned 
and  surveyed  her  with  a  cool,  fashionable 
stare,  then  came  forward  and  said  they  were 
glad  to  see  her,  and  hoped  she  would  feel  quite 
at  home.  Their  voices  were  low  and  soft,  and 
their  words  kind,  yet  there  was  something  in 
their  manner  that  chilled  Bernice.  She  could 
not  have  told  what  it  was,  but  as  she  took  the 
seat  assigned  her  between  her  aunt  and  Julia, 
an  unbidden  tear  sprang  to  her  eye.  No  one 
observed  it,  for  Bernice  would  not  suffer  it  to 
fall,  and  in  answering  her  uncle's  questions, 
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and  'jstening  to  tbe  conversation  of  her  cousins, 
and  -iheir  mother,  she  soon  forgot  herself. 
This  conversation  was  of  the  most  trifllnor  char- 
acter.  Beinice  had  never  heard  anything  like 
it,  and  yet  it  was  apparently  of  absorbing 
interest  to  the  ladies.  They  lingered  over  the 
dessert  los.g  after  Mr.  Fielding  left  the  table, 
deep  in  f}ke  discussion  of  the  latest  styles  of 
trimming,  and  the  fashion  for  sleeves,  until 
BernioCj  guite  weary  of  listening,  amused  her- 
self wkl'  observing  the  varying  expressions  of 
her  cousins'  faces.  From  this  study  she  was 
aroused  by  the  voice  of  her  aunt,  who  said  ab- 
ruptly, 

"  I  shall  put  you  in  the  dress-maker's  hands 
to-morrow,  Bernice  ;  she  will  make  quite  a  dif- 
ferent girl  of  you." 

Bernice  blushed  deeply,  and  looked  at  Julia, 
who  was  playing  with  a  pet  spaniel,  and  had 
not  apparently  heard  her  mother's  remark. 

"  You  need  not  color  so,'"  Mrs.  Fieldinof 
went  on,  not  unkindly^  "  I  am  going  to  treat 
you  precisely  like  my  own  daughters.     You 
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will  go  with  them  into  society,  and  I  want  you 
properly  prepared  to  do  so," 

"  But  aunt,"  said  Bernice,  recovering  her- 
self, "  I  have  two  new  dresses,  and  I  cannot 
afford  any  more  ;  besides,  I  did  not  expect  to 
go  into  society  at  all." 

"  As  for  affording  it,"  returned  Mrs.  Field- 
ing, "  You  have  nothing  to  do  about  that ; 
your  uncle  attends  to  the  bills  ;  for  the  rest 
you  must  see  the  world,  and  hear  and  learn  all 
you  can  this  winter." 

Bernice  made  no  reply,  for  Julia  interposed : 

"  Don't  teaze  her  mamma,"  she  said.  "  She 
shall  only  go  out  when  she  likes,  and  where. 
You  must  let  Bernice  and  me  do  as  we 
please," 

"  You  have  always  done  that,"  said  Kate. 
"  Of  course  no  one  would  urge  cousin  Bernice 
against  her  wishes.  If  she  prefers  staying  at 
home  no  one  will  object.  Certainly  neither 
Helen  nor  I  v/ill  complain." 

"  No,"  retorted  Julia,  sharply.  "  You  are 
not   very  fond  of  rivals,   and  you  will  surely 
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have  one  In  her  if  she  chooses.  Bernlce  Is 
prettier  than  either  you  or  Helen.  I  can't 
help  it  If  you  do  blush,  Bernice,  it  is  true." 

"  You  are  very  rude,  Julia,"  said  her  mother? 
rising  to  leave  the  table,  "both  to  Kate  and  to 
your  cousin.  I  wish  you  would  overcome  your 
habit  of  making  such  Inconsiderate  remarks." 

"  I  can't  help  it,  mamma,"  said  Julia,  care- 
lessly. "  You  know  'tis  my  nature,  and  Kate 
always  provokes  me  to  say  rude  things.  Ex- 
cuse me,  Bernice,  dear,  and  I  won't  call  you  a 
beauty  again  this  winter,  though  you  are  one." 

The  gas  was  lighted  In  the  drawing-room. 
The  air  was  soft  and  warm  like  summer,  the 
carpet,  covered  with  brilliant  flowers  and  vines, 
seemed  almost  like  a  garden,  beautiful  pictures 
adorned  the  walls ;  the  furniture  of  the  apart- 
ment was  elegant  in  form,  and  upholstered  with 
purple  velvet ;  the  marble  tables  were  orna- 
mented with  bouquets  of  fragrant  exotics,  ar- 
ranged in  lily-shaped  vases  of  Bohemian  glass. 
Never  had  Bernice  beheld  such  luxury  and 
profusion,  and  as  she  took  a  seat  beside  Julia, 
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she  felt  for  a  moment  quite  out  of  place.  It 
was  strange  how  plain  and  poor  the  blue  meri- 
no looked  in  comparison  with  the  elegant  silks 
in  which  her  aunt  and  cousins  were  attired, 
and  yet  she  had  thought  it  so  tasteful  and 
pretty  only  that  morning  !  And  then  her  linen 
collar  and  cuffs,  side  by  side  with  their  rich 
laces,  looked  so  coarse  and  stiff,  she  wondered 
how  she  ever  could  have  liked  theme  Yery 
foolish  thoughts  these  for  Bernice,  and  little 
calculated  to  render  her  first  evening  at  her 
uncle's  a  happy  one.  And  this  her  own  good 
sense  soon  told  her.  Why  should  she  feel  dis- 
turbed because  her  dress  was  simple  and  plain, 
so  long  as  it  was  p  erfectly  neat,  and  the  best 
her  hard-working  father  could  afford  to  give 
her.  How  often  had  she  heard  him  say  to 
Harry,  the  brother  who  was  at  Dartmouth,  and 
who  was  inclined'  to  be  extravagant  in  his 
dress,  "It  is  not  fine  cloth  that  makes  the  man, 
my  son.  Keep  your  head  clear,  your  con- 
science clean,  and  your  heart  true,  and  you  are 
fit  company  for  the  President  of  the   United 
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States."  While  these  thoughts  were  rapidly 
passing  through  her  mind,  Helen  took  her  seat 
at  the  piano  and  commenced  playing.  She 
was  a  fine  performer,  and  her  sweet  musio 
banished  every  uncomfortable  feeling  from 
Bernice's  heart.  She  listened  with  ean-er  at- 
tention,  and  at  length  forgot  herself  so  far  as 
to  leave  her  seat  and  move  nearer  the  instru- 
ment, where  she  could  watch  her  cousin's  slen- 
der fingers,  sparkling  with  jewels,  as  they 
danced  over  the  glistening  pearl  keys. 

"  You  are  fond  of  music  ?  "  said  Helen,  paus- 
ing, and  looking  up  into  Bernice's  bright  face. 

"  O,  yes.  I  always  like  it,  but  I  never 
heard  anything  like  this  before  ;  it  is  so  beau- 
tiful! I  cannot  say  how  much  I  love  to  hear 
you  play."  And  her  voice  expressed  her  de- 
light more  than  her  words.  Helen  was  pleased 
at  this  hearty  appreciation  of  her  skill,  and 
kept  her  seat  at  the  piano  until  the  carriage 
came  to  the  door  to  take  her  away  for  the  eve- 
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"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,"  said  Ber- 
nice.     "  I  am  afraid  you  are  tired." 
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"  O,  no,"  laughed  Helen.  "  I  am  too  selfish 
to  play  unless  I  please.  But  I  never  should 
be  tired  with  so  good  a  listensr  as  you.  So 
any  time  you  want  music,  come  to  me  and  you 
shall  have  it,  unless  I  am  very  much  engaged." 

"  Which  is  rarely  the  case,"  said  Julia,  as 
Helen  left  the  drawing  room. 

"  I  never  heard  anything  so  beautiful,"  said 
Bernice,  with  a  sigh.  "  It  made  me  tremble 
from  head  to  foot  with  pleasure.  Does  music 
ever  affect  you  so,  Julia  ?" 

"  Not  now,  I  have  heard  too  much  of  it* 
But  I  recollect  once,  very  long  ago,  when  I 
was  quite  a  child,  I  heard  a  band  play  our 
national  airs.  It  was  in  a  country  town,  where 
mamma  had  taken  me  to  visit  my  grandparents, 
and  I  suppose  the  music  was  far  from  the  best. 
But  it  affected  me  so  that  I  lay  down  on  the 
grass  under  a  great  tree  in  the  front  yard  and 
sobbed  a  long  time,  trembling  from  head  to  foot 
with  excitement  and  pleasure.  I  never  shall 
foro-et  that  summer  afternoon,  nor  the  sweet 
air  that  blew  warm  from  the  hay-fields.     And  I 
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remember  the  same  summer  wakino;  one  morn- 
ing  long  before  dawn  at  the  sound  of  music. 
It  was  very  soft  and  distant,  and  seemed  to  me 
coming  from  the  clouds.  I  could  neither  move 
nor  open  my  eyes,  but  I  felt  the  same  peculiar 
thrill  of  joy,  until  it  died  away  in  the  distance, 
and  then  I  wept,  I  was  a  sensitive,  tender- 
hearted child  in  those  days,"  concluded  Julia, 
with  a  poor  attempt  at  a  laugh,  that  ended  with 
a  sigh,  "  or  a  country  band,  and  the  music  of  a 
departing  circus  company,  would  not  have 
brought  tears  to  my  eyes." 

Bernice  made  no  reply,  and  there  followed 
quite  a  pause,  broken  at  length  by  Julia,  who 
threw  herself  down  upon  the  carpet  and  hid 
her  face   on  Bernice's  lap,   saying    mournfully, 

"Oil  wish  I  were  a  child  again ;  a  little  in- 
nocent, happy  child,  finding  pleasure  and  de- 
light in  simple  things.  As  it  is,  nothing 
pleases  or  satisfies^me — nothing  I" 

"Rather  misanthropic   for  elghtesn,"   said 
Bernice,  laughing,  and  smoothing  the  soft  ring- 
lets that  fell  over  her  hands.     Then  in  a  more 
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serious  tone,  ''  I  believe  you  are  changed,  Ju- 
lia, since  you  were  in  Hayslope.  I  thought 
you  seemed  to  enjoy  yourself  while  there. 
What  has  happened  to  cast  a  shadow  over 
you?" 

"  Nothing  from  without,"  replied  Julia. 
"  My  shadows  all  come  from  within.  It  is 
no  use  for  me  to  play  the  hypocrite  with 
you^  Bernice.  I  am  miserable  when  I  stop 
to  think,  which  is  not  often,  I  assure  you 
I  would  not  have  spoken  of  it  to  night — it  was 
the  farthest  thing  in  the  world  from  my  inten- 
tions, but  speaking  of  old  memories  touched  a 
tender  chord  in  my  heart — that  is  if  I  have  one, 
which  I  sometimes  doubt." 

"  I  will  not  have  you  talk  so,  Julia,"  said 
Bernice.  "  You  shall  not  tell  me  about  your- 
self at  all,  unless  you  are  calm  and  just." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  say  but  to  repeat  that  I 
am  miserable,  miserable  I"  said  Julia. 

"  And  why  ?"  inquired  Bernice. 

"  Because  of  my  sins,  and  this  hollow,  false 
life  I  am  living  from  day  to  day.     I  tell  you, 
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Bernice,"  and  here  Julia  raised  her  head  and 
looked,  straight  in  her  cousin's  face,  "  I  would 
be  willing  to  suffer  anything  in  this  world,  of 
poverty  or  pain,  if  I  were  only  a  Christian  ;  if 
T  only  had  the  hope  which  you  have  !" 

"  Then  what  hinders  you  ?  If  you  earnestly 
and  sincerely  wish  and  pray  for  it,  why  not  be 
a  Christian  ?     Why  not  secure  that  hope  ?" 

•'  O  !  I  cannot,  Bernice.  I  go  to  the  Bible, 
and  ail  is  dark  there.  I  try  to  pray,  but  I  do 
not  know  how  to  ask  for  what  I  want,  and 
God  seems  so  far  away  from  me.  So  here  I 
am  growing  worse  and  worse  every  day,  and 
trying  to  drive  away  serious  thoughts  because 
they  trouble  me.  I  cannot  tell  what  is  to  be- 
come of  me  !" 

"  Jesus  Christ  will  bring  you  near  to  God," 
said  Bernice.  '-'  He  is  our  mediator  —  our  Sa- 
viour. Is  it  so  hard  to  give  yourself  up  to  him  ? 
And  the  Holy  Spirit  will  shed  light  upon  the 
pages  of  the  Bible  if  you  ask  his  holy  influ- 
ence," 

''  You  have  listened  to  this  kind  of  doctrine 
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ever  since  you  were  a  cliikl  Bernice,"  said  Ju- 
lia. "  I  suppose  it  is  all  plain  and  clear  to  you, 
but  I  have  not  been  taught  like  you.  I  am 
like  a  little  infant  in  comparison.  My  con- 
science and  my  heart  tell  me  I  am  a  sinner : 
and  the  more  I  think  of  myself  the  clearer  I  see 
my  guilt.  There  is  not  a  good  or  holy  thing 
about  me — not  one  ;  I  know  I  cannot  save  my- 
self, nor  do  anything  to  please  God,  and  yet 
our  minister  says  there  is  no  person  on  earth  so 
abandoned,  but  he  may  raise  himself  if  he 
chooses.  He  says,  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the 
-world  to  show  us  by  his  pure  life,  to  what  a 
degree  of  purity  every  man  may  attain  if  he 
will  obey  the  promptings  of  his  better  nature. 
You  talk  of  regeneration.  Mr.  F.  does  not 
believe  in  it.  He  says,  we  only  need  to  open 
our  hearts  to  noble  and  good  influences,  and 
give  our  intellect  the  freedom  to  enlarge  and 
develop  itself,  and  then,  like  the  bud  on  the 
rose  tree,  we  shall  blossom  into  a  perfect  flower, 
rejoice  in  the  sunlight  of  infinite  joy,  and  at 
death  return  to  the  bosom  of  God  whence  we 
came." 
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"  And  Is  it  possible,  Julia,  that  this  kind  of 
preaching  satisfies  your  soul  ?"  said  Bernice. 
-"  No,"  she  continued,  her  face  flushing,  "  no, 
you  have  read  your  Bible  ;  in  one  moment  you 
can  from  its  pages  confound  this  whole  theory, 
and  lay  those  false  high-sounding  words  low  in 
the  dust." 

"  And  God  saw  that  the  wickedness  of  man 
was  great  in  the  earth,  and  that  every  imagina- 
tion of  the  thoughts  Qf  his  heart  was  only  evil 
continually."  "  The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall 
dier 

"  This  is  a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all 
acceptation,  that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the 
world  to  sa'V}e  sinners.  "  Except  a  man  be 
born  again,  he  cannot  see  the  Icing dom  of  God.''' 

"These,  dear  Julia,  are  the  solemik declara- 
tions of  the  Bible  ;  and  of  him  who  would  cast 
them  away  St.  Paul  says,  '  But  though  we  or 
an  angel  from  heaven,  preach  any  other  gospel 
unto  you  than  that  which  we  have  preached 
unto  you,  let  him  be  accursed.'  " 

Bernice  had  spoken  with  great  emphasis, 
and  in  an  eager  tone,  and  now  paused. 
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"  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  been  satisfied 
with  the  sermons  I  have  heard  since  I  came 
home  from  Hayslope,"  said  Julia,  thoughtfully. 
"There  is  a  want  here,"  laying  her  hand 
on  her  heart,  "that  they  have  not  reached. 
And  yet  it  is  a  pleasant,  an  easy  doctrine,  and 
there  are  thousands  who  believe  in  it." 

"  Yes,"  interrupted  Bernice,  "  '  and  wide  is 
the  gate  and  broad  is  the  way,  that  leadeth  to 
destruction,  and  many  there  be  which  go  in 
thereat,'  Oh,  Julia !  do  not  listen  to  the 
preachers  who  '  speak  smooth  things,  who  pro- 
phesy deceits,  for  their  refuges  of  lies  shall  be 
swept  away." 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Fielding  entered,  and 
interrupted  the  conversation.  It  reminded  Ju- 
lia of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  and  that  Bernice 
had  had  a  long  day's  journey. 

"  I  shall  never  forgive  myself  for  keeping 
you  up,  and  troubling  you  so  selfishly,"  she 
said,  as  they  went  up  stairs.  "  But,  O,  I  am 
so  glad  you  are  here,  Bernice ;  it  does  seem  as 
though  you  will  put  me  straight,  and  help  me." 
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"  I  will  help  you  all  I  can,"  replied  Bernlce, 
"  but  there  is  only  One  who  is  able  to  renew 
your  heart." 

"  You  will  teach  me  how  to  ask  him,"  whis- 
pered Julia,  closing  the  door  of  her  chamber. 
"  Let  me  kneel  with  you  when  you  pray — you 
know  I  >Yould  not  last  summer — and  you  ask 
for  me." 

To  this  Bernice  gladly  assented,  and  from 
that  night  her  prayers  for  Julia's  conversion 
were  more  fervent  than  ever  before. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

RUE  to  her  purpose,  Bernice  set  herself 

diligently   to   work,  on   the   morning 

t  YS^   following   her   arrival   at  her   uncle's 

house.      Long   before  Julia  awoke    she 

was  up,   and  at    seven    o'clock,    ready 

for   two   hours'  reading.     For  a   moment   she 

stood  before  the  bookcase  undecided  where  to 

beo-in.     The  handsome  volumes  in  their  stronoj 

library  bindings,  the  familiar  names  of  authors 

with  whom  she  longed  to  become   acquasnted, 

the  tempting  titles  of  the  Waverly  novels — all 

conspired  to  confuse  the  eager  girl.     Her  hand 

rested  now  on  Guy  Mannering,  now  on  Kenil- 

worth,  and  ao;ain  on  a  volume  of  the  British 

Poets,  each  of  which  she  took  down  and  glanced 

hastily  over.     The  hands  of  the  little  clock  on 

the  mantle-piece,  pointed  at  ten  minutes  past 

seven. 
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"  Ten  minutes  wasted  in  dreaming: !"  said 
Bernice  to  herself,  by  way  of  reproof.  "  I  want 
to  read  every  thing  there  is  here.  But  one 
thing  is  sure^  I  cannot  do  it  in  a  single  day. 
"  Now,"  she  continued,  "  I  must  decide  what 
to  take  first.  The  novels  I  can  read  at  odd 
minutes — and  Julia  is  so  fond  df  poetry  that 
we  shall  be  very  likely  to  read  a  great  deal  to- 
gether. These  two  hours  in  the  morning  I  will 
devote  to  history — or,  let  me  see — there  is 
Plallam's  Literature  of  Europe — I  can  read 
history  at  home,  but  Mr.  Cadwallader  does  not 
own  Hallam — I  think  I  will  improve  the  oppor- 
tunity and  take  that  first."  Accordingly  she 
seized  the  first  volume,  and  in  another  moment 
was  deep  in  the  opening  chapter. 

After  breakfast  there  was  no  more  leisure 
for  Bernice  that  day.  The  threatened  dress- 
maker appeared,  and  in  the  discussion  of  mate- 
rials and  fashions,  in  cutting  and  fitting  and 
measuring,  the  morning  hours  slipped  away. 
In  vain  were  Bernice's  attempts  at  expostula- 
tion with  her  aunt.  Mrs.  Fielding  only  laughed 
good  naturedly  and  bade  her  be  quiet. 
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"  But  I  cannot  be  quiet,"  persisted  Bernice, 
"  pray  do  not  waste  these  elegant  materials  on 
me  I  Think  how  out  of  place  they  will  be  in 
Hay  slope, — four  silk  dresses  !  indeed,  dear 
aunt,  I  had  much  rather  wear  my  blue  merino, 
unless  you  are  ashamed  of  it." 

"Nonsense!"  replied  Mrs.  Fielding,  who 
was  never  so  well  pleased  as  when  superin- 
tending work  of  this  kind,  and  whose  greatest 
delight  consisted  in  handling  silks,  velvets,  and 
laces.  "  Nonsense !  my  dear.  Your  uncle 
wants  you  dressed  like  the  girls,  and  so  do  I. 
Say  no  more  about  it,  but  enjoy  yourself  in 
thinking  how  pretty  you  will  look  !" 

Bernice  blushed,  but  was  silenced,  and  the 
work  went  on. 

After  lunch,  the  carriao;e  was  brousiht  to  the 
door,  and  Mrs.  Fielding  invited  Bernice  to 
drive  with  her  and  Julia.  They  were  out  two 
hours,  but  a  large  part  of  that  time  was  passed 
at  a  fashionable  milliner's,  where  an  elegant 
winter  hat  was  ordered  for  Bernice,  who  no 
longer  rebelled,  but   submitted  herself  to  her 
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aunt's  generosity  with  as  good  a  grace  as  pos- 
sible. 

Dinner  was  waiting  their  return.  After 
dinner  Helen  played  an  hour,  and  in  the  even- 
inoj  Bernice  and  Julia,  with  Mr.  Fieldinfr,  at- 
tended  the  opening  lecture  of  a  course  by  a 
distinguished  scholar  of  whom  Bernice  had 
heard  and  read  much,  and  whom  she  was  de- 
lighted to  see  and  listen  to.  This  completed 
the  day.  She  was  glad  to  retire  early,  and 
felt  too  weary  even  to  talk  of  the  lecture  to 
her  cousin. 

About  a  week  after  the  arrival  of  Bernice, 
Forrest  the  great  tragedian  appeared,  in  some 
of  his  choicest  characters,  at  the  Boston  theatre. 
Mr.  Fieldinoj  broug-ht  home  tickets  for  his  fam- 
ily,  and  as  he  threw  them  down  upon  the  table, 
he  said  to  Bernice,  "  You  came  at  just  the 
right  time,  my  dear ;  just  in  season  to  hear  the 
great  Forrest ;  and  I  promise  you  a  rare  treat. 
But  what  is  the  matter,"  he  added,  as  his  niece 
looked  up  with  no  answering  smile  on  her  face, 
"  what  is  it  you've  got  to  say  ?" 
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"  Not  mucli,  uncle,"  replied  Bernice,  in  a 
very  low  tone,  "  I  thank  you  for  thinking  of 
me,  but  I  had  rather  not  go." 

"  Not  go  I"  repeated  Mr.  Fielding.  "  Not 
go  to  see  Forrest !  Why  what  does  the  child 
mean  ?" 

"  Conscientious  scruples,  perhaps,"  muttered 
Kate,  with  whom  Bernice  was  no  favorite. 

"  Pshaw  !  nonsense  !"  said  her  father  impa- 
tiently ;  "  here  my  dear,"  drawing  his  niece 
nearer  to  him,  "  tell  me  why  you  wont  go — 
are  you  sick?" 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  Bernice,  laughing,  "  I  am 
very  well,  thank  you." 

"  Then  what  is  your  reason  ?  Come,  I  in- 
sist on  knowing^." 

"  I  do  not  think  my  father  and  mother  would 
like  to  have  me  go  to  the  theatre,  uncle,  and 
besides,  I  am  sure  I  ought  not  to  go.  I  am 
much  obliged  to  you  for  the  ticket,  and  you 
are  very  kind  to  me,  uncle.  If  I  had  thought, 
I  would  have  told  you  I  could  not  use  it  before 
you  bought  it." 
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"  The  ticket  is  of  no  consequence,  child,'* 
said  Mr.  Fielding,  "  but  I  am  sorry  to  find  you 
are  one  of  the  narrow  minded  bigots,  whom  of 
all  persons  I  despise — yes,  I  am  sorry." 

These  were  the  first  unkind  words  Bernice 
had  received  from  her  uncle  or  from  any  mem- 
ber of  the  family.  Her  face  turned  very  pale, 
and  tears  gushed  to  her  eyes,  but  in  an  in- 
stant recovering  her  self-possession,  she  said 
gently,  "  Dear  uncle,  I  do  not  want  you  to  mis- 
understand my  motives  in  refusing  to  go,  but 
I  am    afraid  I  cannot  explain  them  to  you." 

"  Don't  attempt  it  then,"  he  interrupted, 
turning  carelessly  away.  "  It  is  enough  that 
you  refuse  to  go  to  such  places  of  amusement 
as  I  consider  proper  for  my  own  wife  and 
daughters.  We  will  drop  the  subject  at  once, 
and  never  allude  to  it  again,  if  you  please. 
No  guest  of  mine  shall  ever  do  anything  con- 
trary to  her  own  ideas  of  right." 

"  You  see  just  how  it  is,  Bernice,"  said  Ju- 
lia, following  her  cousin  up  stairs  and  finding 
her   in  tears.     "  It  was  too   bad   in  papa   to 
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Speak  so  to  you,  but  you  understand  how  lie 
feels  about  such  things,  and  you  must  now  see 
how   impossible  it   would  be   forme   to  be    a 
Christian  here  at  home,  even  were  I  far  more 
in  earnest  about  it  than  I  am." 
Bernice  brushed  away  her  tears. 
"  I  am  so  sorry  uncle  is  vexed  with  me  when 
he  is  so  kind,"  she  said.    "  I  wish  he  understood 
just  my  reasons  for  not  going  ;  or  if  not  my  rea- 
sons, at  least  my  motives.     But  then,  Julia," 
she  added  after  a  moment's  pause,  "  I  am   sure 
I  am  right,   and  that  is  the  greatest  comfort  in 
the  world,  and  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  show 
him  by  my  conduct   that   I  am   sincere,   even 
thouffh  he  thinks  I  am  mistaken  and  bis^oted." 
"  He   thinks   you  are    sincere  already,"  re- 
turned Julia.    "  I  am  sure  of  that,  for  after  you 
left  the  room  Kate  made  some  disagreeable  re- 
mark or  other,  and  he  stopped  her  in  a  moment, 
saying  you  were  an  honest  little  thing,  and  you 
shouldn't  be  teazed  by  her,  which   gave  Kate 
the   sulks,  until  she  heard  Dexter  Rockland's 
ring — queer,  isn't  it,  how  quick  her  face  will 
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clear  up  at  that  magic  sound  ? — and  I  took  the 
opportunity  to  slip  away  to  you." 

This  was  the  first  and  only  trial  of  the  kind, 
that  Bernice  had  to  endure  while  under  her 
uncle's  roof.  She  was  left  to  choose  such 
amusements  as  she  best  liked,  and  was  never 
urged  to  go  anywhere  contrary  to  her  inclina- 
tion. 

With  an  energy  which  quite  astounded 
Julia,  she  pursued  a  regular  and  difficult  course 
of  reading,  notwithstanding  frequent  interrup- 
tions and  hindrances.  She  never  lost  the  early 
morning  hours,  and  often  when  the  family  re- 
turned long  after  midnight,  from  balls  or  other 
places  of  amusement  and  dissipation,  they  found 
her  absorbed  in  her  books  and  quite  uncon- 
scious of  the  lapse  of  time. 

"  You  will  make  yourself  sick  working  so 
hard,  Bernice,"  said  Julia  one  night  as  the 
clock  s-.Tuck  one,  and  she  still  kept  her  seat  at 
the  table.  "  Aunty  never  will  forgive  me  for 
letting  you  keep  such  late  hours.  You  are 
losing*  your  color,  and  your  face  is  absolutely 
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growing  thin ;  you  will  go  back  to  Hayslopo 
looking  like  a  ghost,  and  I  shall  have  to  bear 
all  the  blame.  I  mean  to  lock  up  all  my  books, 
and  I  shall  ask  papa  to  do  the  same  by  his, 
and  I  shall  do  it  to-morrow — see  if  I  don't, 
unless  you  come  straight  to  bed." 

Bernice  laughed,  and  closed  her  volume  be- 
fore her.  She  unloosed  her  hair,  and  passed 
her  hands  over  it  absently,  and  with  something 
like  a  sigh. 

"  Now  just  look  at  yourself  in  the  glass," 
said  Julia,  seizing  her  by  the  shoulders  and 
turnincj  her  about  so  as  to  face  it.  "  Isn't  there 
a  healthy,  blooming  countenance  ?" 

Bernice  looked,  and  in  spite  of  herself  was 
somewhat  startled ;  there  was  only  the  faintest 
tinge  of  color  on  her  cheeks,  her  eyes  were 
heavy,  and  there  were  dark  circles  under  them, 
and  her  face  wore  an  eager,  restless  expression, 
quite  unlike  its  accustomed  smiling  content. 

"  There  !  "  said  Julia,  decisively,  "  this  is  to 
be  stopped,  or  I  shall  write  to  uncle  and  aunty 
to  send  for  you  to  go  home.     I  thought  you 
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were  coming  here  to  enjoy  yourself,  and  here 
you  are  —  " 

"  Enjoying  myself  in  just  the  way  I  best 
like,"  interrupted  Bernice,  recovering  herself. 
"  See,"  she  continued,  "  here  is  my  color  all 
back  again,  and  after  a  night's  rest  I  shall  lose 
this  owlish  look,  so  don't  be  troubled,  dear." 

Julia  shook  her  head  incredulously. 

"  I  have  been  watching  you  for  two  or  three 
weeks,"  she  said,  "  and  I've  seen  just  how  you 
are  wearing  yourself  out,  and  now  I  am  going 
to  assert  my  authority.  To-morrow,  Miss 
Sandford,  instead  of  coming  up  stairs  after 
breakfast,  and  sitting  down  close  by  the  register 
with  your  books,  you  are  going  to  walk  with 
me.  You  don't  take  exercise  enough,  in  the 
first  place,  and  in  the  second  place,  the  kind 
you  do  take  is  not  worth  anything.  What 
good  does  it  do  to  be  driven  up  and  down 
Washington  street  in  a  close  carriage,  to  you, 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  fresh,  open 
air  ever  since  you  were  a  baby  ?  You  look 
surprised  —  and  I  don't  wonder  at  it  —  to  hear 
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me  lecture,  but  I  assure  you  I  have  a  little 
grain  of  sense  in  my  nonsensical  compositoin, 
and  I  mean  to  give  you  the  benefit  of  it.  But 
I  have  come  to  a  conclusion  for  to-night.  To- 
morrow I  will  give  you  my  practical  views  on 
the  subject ! " 

In  pursuance  of  her  plan,  Julia,  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  playfully  seized  her  cousin's 
books,  locked  them  up,  and  dropped  the  key 
triumphantly  in  her  pocket. 

"  Now,"  she  said,  "  get  your  cloak  and  hat, 
if  you  please,  and  in  ten  minutes  we  will  see 
what  courage  you  have  still  remaining  to  meet 
this  northeast  wind." 

"  More  than  you,  I  dare  venture  to  say,"  re- 
turned Bernice,  laughing.  "  I  am  not  quite  as 
delicate  as  you  would  make  me.  It  is  not  yet 
a  month  since  I  left  my  own  home,  and  I  dare 
face  wind  and  snow  both,  under  the  protection 
of  this  good  '  water-proof,'  which  you  are  in- 
clined to  look  down  upon." 

"  So  far  from  that,  I  shall  wear  my  own," 
said   Julia.     "  You   know   it  is   mamma   who 
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ignores  water-proofs  and  blue  merinos,  and 
mamma  and  I  are  always  at  variance  in  mat- 
ters of  dress  and  taste.  I  don't  think  we  shall 
really  need  our  water-proofs  —  for  it  is  not 
going  to  snow  at  present — we  shall  be  at  home 
long  before  it  storms." 

Julia  proved  a  false  prophet  on  this  occasion, 
however,  for  when  nearly  a  mile  from  home 
the  snow  beo^an  to  fall  in  o-ood  earnest.  Fast 
and  faster  fell  the  feathery  flakes,  whirled 
hither  and  thither  by  the  wind,  which  cut 
almost  like  a  knife,  direct  in  the  faces  of  the 
girls,  who  only  laughed  at  its  impertinence. 

"  Will  you  keep  on,  or  shall  we  stop  an 
omnibus  ?  "  asked  Julia,  after  a  quarter  of  an 
hour's  buflfetino;  with  the  storm. 

"  Oh,  keep  on  by  all  means,"  said  Bernice, 
with  a  malicious  laug^h.  "  This  is  a  mere 
trifle  ;  we  should  only  call  it  a  squall  at  home  : 
you  are  not  tired,  of  course  ?  " 

"  No  —  not  tired  exactly,  "  replied  Julia, 
catching  her  breath,  as  a  sudden  gust  sent  a 
flurry  of  snow  into  her  mouth.     ''  I  see  you  are 
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enjoying  yourself  at  my  expense,  but  I  don't 
care  so  long  as  you  have  got  your  own  color 
again  and — " 

"  Please  give  me  a  penny,  miss  ?  " 

Weak  little  voice !  tremblins;  little  fincure  I 
purple  fingers  beseechingly  stretched  forth  and 
grasping  Julia's  cloak  ;  tearful  eyes  raised  im- 
ploringly to  her  face. 

"  Please  give  me  a  penny,  miss,  My  mamma 
is  very,  very  sick." 

"  I  cannot  get  at  my  purse,  child,"  and 
shaking  off  the  little  hand,  Hulia  took  two  or 
three  steps  —  then  paused  suddenly  and  turned 
back.  The  little  one  stood  with  her  head 
drooping  on  her  bosom,  and  tears  falling  fast. 

"  Poor  child  !  "  said  Bernice,  softly.  "  I  am 
glad  you  listened  to  your  good  angel,  Julia." 

"  You  said  your  mamma  was  very  sick. 
Who  takes  care  of  her,  little  girl?"  asked 
Julia. 

Again  the  tearful  eyes  were  raised  to  her 
face,  and  the  weak  voice  answered, 

"•  I  take  care  of  mamma —  but  I  have  nothing 
to  give  her  to  eat  to-day." 
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"And  nothing  to  eat  yourself,  I  dare  say  ?" 

"  Yes  ma'ara,  I  had  some  pieces  of  cold  meat 
for  my  breakfast,  but  mamma  is  too  sick  to  eat 
meat —  and  I  had  no  bread  or  tea  for  her." 

"  Where  do  you  live,  dear  ?  "  it  was  Bernice 
who  spoke  in  gentle  accents. 

"  Just  a  little  way  off.  I  don't  like  to  go  far 
from  home   for  I  .can't  leave  her  lonii." 

"Let  us  go  with  the  child  and  see  for  our- 
selves, Julia." 

"  Oh,  Bernice,  don't  ask  me  !    I  cannot  go." 

"  Please  do,"  implored  the  child,  looking 
eagerly  at  Julia.  "  Mamma  would  be  so  glad. 
Mamma  is  a  lady,  miss.  We  were  not  always 
beggars." 

"  I  must  go  with  her,"  said  Bernice.     "  The 
storm   is  increasing,  and  I   cannot    go    home, 
where  all  is  so  bright   and  cheerful,  and   think 
that  perhaps  this  child  and  her  mother  are  dy- 
ing for  want  of  food — can  you  ?" 

Thus  urged,  Julia  suffered  herself  to  be  led 
along  by  her  cousin,  while  the  little  one  ran  on 
before  them,  often  glancing  back  with  a  bright 
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smile  to  see  if  they  were  near,  and  expressing 
her  delight  by  humming  snatches  of  gay  music, 
in  a  very  sweet  voice. 

"  Here  is  the  place  where  we  live  now,"  she 
said,  pausing  at  the  door  of  an  old  tenement  on 

street.     "  I  will  go  up  the  stairs  first,  and 

you  must  please  be  very  carefiil  or  you  will 
fall ;  here  is  a  rope  to  hold  on  by,"  and  she 
glided  up  over  the  creaking  stair-case,  the 
ladies  following  slowly  and  with  considerable 
difficulty.  At  the  sound  of  their  steps  and 
voices,  doors  flew  open  on  the  lower  landing, 
and  again  on  the  second  and  third  floors,  and 
pale,  haggard  faces  looked  vacantly  out  upon 
them ;  hungry  eyes  followed  them  wistfully, 
shiverino;  forms  drew  their  tatters  closer  about 
them  at  the  sight  of  warm  garments,  and  then 
crouched  hopelessly  in  their  cold  corners. 

"  Suffering  —  misery — everywhere  !  "  sighed 
Be:nice  "Oh,  if  I  were  rich  —  these  poor 
creatures  should  know  for  once  the  luxury  of 
warmth  and  good  food."  . 

"  It  sickens  me,"    said  Julia,   catching   her 
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words.  "  I  cannot  endure  the  sight  of  such 
distress  —  why  should  we  come  to  a  place  like 
this?" 

''  For  His  sake,  who  died  for  them,"  replied 
Bernice,  tears  rushing  to  her  eyes.  "  Oh, 
Saviour  of  the  world,  look  upon  these  poor 
sinful  and  suffering  ones,  and  have  mercy  upon 
them  !  " 

The  depths  of  her  soul  were  stirred.  Never 
before  had  she  looked  upon  a  scene  like  this, 
and  it  was  almost  more  than  she  could  bear. 

Julia  was  silent. 

At  the  top  of  the  fourth  stairway,  their  little 
guide  paused  with  her  hand  upon  the  latch  of 
a  door,  until  they  stood  b  3 side  her.  Then  lift- 
ing it,  she  ushered  them  in,  saying  softly, 

"  Some     ladies    have     come    to    see     you, 


mamma." 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

HE  cliamber  into  which  the  child  ush- 
ered them,  was  small  and  scantily  fur- 
nished. Poverty  was  stamped  upon 
the  old  pine  table,  the  rickety  chuirs,  and 
the  low  bed  in  the  corner.  A  few  embers 
smouldered  on  the  hearth,  but  they  gave  out 
no  genial  warmth.  The  snow  had  already 
drifted  over  the  solitary,  small  window,  and 
the  light,  notwithstanding  it  was  noonday, 
came  coldly  and  faintly  into  the  room. 

On  the  bed  reclined  a  woman's  emaciated 
figure.  She  was  stiil  young,  and  her  face 
though  almost  ghastly  in  its  pallor,  was  very 
beautiful.  Her  long  black  hair  hung  in  tnick 
masses  over  the  coarse  plaid  shawl  that 
wrapped  her  shoulders  ;  her  eager  eyes  rapidly 
scanned  the  faces  of  her  visitors  as  if  asking 
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woman's  geatle  sympathy  ;  her  white,  delicate 
hands  clasped  a  small  pocket-Bible. 

"  We  met  your  little  girl :  she  told  us  you 
were  ill,  and  we  took  the  liberty  to  call  and  see 
you,"  said  Bernice,  drawiag  near  the  bedside. 

"  I  thank  you,"  rejoined  the  woman  in  a 
sweet  voice.  "  Poor  little  Dora  I  it  is  hard  for 
her  to  <ro  out  amono-  strang-ers  in  this  winter 
weather,"  and  a  tear  moistened  her  eye.  "  I  am 
ill.  My  health  has  been  failing  for  nearly  a 
month.  I  think  I  have  a  slow  fever  settled 
upon  m9,  from  which  I  can  scarcely  hope  to 
recover." 

"  Do  not  despond,"  said  Bernice  cheerfully, 
"  you  have  perhaps  overtasked  your  strength, 
but  I  think  good  nursing,  a  physician^s  care, 
and  God's  blessing,  will  restore  you  to  health 
and  streno-th." 

"  Alas !"  si2:hed  the  woman,  "  the  small 
sum  of  money  I  had  laid  by  from  my  earnings 
is  now  o-one,  I  cannot  work  for  weeks  to 
come,  even  Yiere  I  to  recover.  There  is  noth- 
ing before  Dora  and  me  but  starvation." 
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"  You  shall  not  starve,"  interrupted  Julia, 
coming  forward,  "  pray  do  not  speak  in  that 
mournful  voice.  I  will  take  care  of  you,  and 
you  shall  get  well.  You  want  a  fire  here — 
3^our  poor  hands  are  almost  icy  cold,  and  I 
can  feel  the  chill  even  through  my  warm  furs. 
Have  you  any  coal  ?" 

"  No  :  what  you  see  in  the  grate  is  the  last 
we  had." 

"  Then  I  will  go  and  order  some  this  mo- 
ment, and  you  wait  here  until  I  return,  Ber- 

nice."     Away   she  ran,    accompanied  by   the 
smiling,  happy  Dora. 

They  came  back  in  ten  minutes,  each  bear- 
ing a  small  basket,  while  a  boy  followed  them 
with  a  basket  of  coal.  Dora  immediately 
busied  herself  in  replenishing  the  dying  fire  ; 
Julia  unpacked  the  baskets,  with  glistening 
eyes,  and  flushed  cheeks,  her  hands  trembling 
in  their  eager  haste.  She  had  bought  tea  and 
sugar,  two  fine  white  rolls,  a  pat  of  delicious 
butter,  half  a  dozen  oranges,  and  a  cluster  of 
rich  Isabella  grapes.     The  invalid  could  only 
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look  her  thanks,  but  tears   of  gratitude  rolled 
down  her  white  cheeks. 

"  It  was  warmth  and  food  I  needed  more 
than  medicine,"  she  said  in  a  broken  voice,  as 
the  generous  fire  glowed  in  the  grate,  and  sent 
its  delicious  warmth  into  every  corner  of  the 
room.  "  I  suffered  both  for  myself  and  for  my 
child.  Neither  of  you  can  imagine  the  an- 
guish I  have  felt.  Oh,  how  often !  when  I 
have  been  compelled  to  send  her  cold  and  hun- 
gry to  bed,  and  listen  to  her  sobs  until  sleep 
came,  and  for  a  few  short  hours  brought  for- 
o:etfulness  of  her  wants." 

"  Had  you  no  work  ?"  asked  Julia,  coming  to 
the  bedside  with  a  small  plate  of  sugared 
orange,  which  she  pressed  the  poor  woman  to 
eat. 

"  Yes,  I   always    had   work,  as   much    as  I 

could   do,  from  Mrs. ,  the  dressmaker,  on 

street.     But  the  wages  I  received  were 

very  small,  and  irregular.  She  employs  a 
great  many  seamstresses,  and  has  a  great  deal 
of  custom,  and  she  is  so  hurried  and  perplexed 
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by  fashionable  ladies  that  she  forgets  those 
who  depend  upon  her  for  their  daily  bread. 
She  owes  me  now  ten  dollars,  and  I  have  sent 
Dora  for  it  again  and  again,  but  she  always 
returns  me  some  excuse." 

"  It  is  too  bad  :  it  is  shameful !"  cried  Julia, 
"  and  she  is  our  dress-maker,  Bernice.  You 
shall  have  your  money  before  to-morrow  night 
Mrs.  

"  Earle :  my  name  is  Lucretia  Earle,  and  I 
shall  indeed  be  very  grateful  if  you  will  use 
your   influence  with  Mrs. in  my  behalf." 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  gentle  tap  on 
the  door,  followed  by  the  entrance  of  a  gentle- 
man, whom,  after  welcoming  with  a  smile  of 
pleasure,  Mrs.  Earle  introduced  as  the  Eev. 
Mr.  Cecil. 

"  I  have  just  succeeded  in  tracing  you  out, 
Mrs.  Earle,"  he  said,  taking  her  hand,  and 
casting  a  rapid  glance  over  the  room.  "  I 
have  been  out  of  the  city  nearly  three  weeks, 
and  previous  to  that  time  was  confined  to  my 
lodgings   with  a  fever.     I  had  missed  you  and 
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Dora  from  your  accustomed  seat  two  or  three 
Sabbaths  before,  and  as  soon  as  I  returned  I 
called  at  your  former  rooms  to  find  you  gone. 
And  now — you  are  sick  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir — or  rather  was  an  hour  aoro.  At 
this  moment,  I  feel  perfectly  well.  Care  and 
want,  and  anxious  thoughts  for  the  future, 
have  brought  me  low,  but  God  has  sent  his 
angels  in  the  form  of  these  young  ladies,  and 
supplied  me  with  every  comfort." 

The  young  clergyman  raised  his  eyes  to  the 
sweet  face  that  bent  over  Mrs.  Earle.  Julia 
blushed,  for  she  thought  how  reluctant  she 
had  been  to  come  to  the  abode  of  want.  In- 
genuously she  spoke, 

"  It  was  because  my  cousin  Bernice  urged 
me,  that  I  came.  I  did  not  want  to.  I  am 
afraid  of  suffering  and  poverty,  and  always 
shun  them  when  I  can." 

Mr.  Cecil  smiled  gravely. 

"  You  surely  must  rejoice  that  you  overcame 
your  fears  in  this  instance,"  he  said,  "  I  can 
see     what    warmth    and     comfort    you    have 
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brought  with  yon,  and  it  is  a  blessed  privilege 
to  be  able  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  the 
feeblest  in  the  household  of  Christ." 

"  My  cousin  will  understand  you  better  than 
I,"  said  Julia,  nodding  her  head  towards  Ber- 
nice  who  stood  with  Dora,  near  the  fire,  show- 
ing her  how  to  make  tea.  "  I  am  very  glad  to 
have  seen  Mrs.  Earle,  and  to  do  for  her  the 
little  in  my  power,  but  I  assure  you  I  am  ac- 
tuated by  no  high  motive.  It  is  only  because 
the  sight  of  distress  pains  me  so  that  I  cannot 
do  myself  the  violence  of  leaving  it  unrelieved. 
A  matter  of  pure  selfishness  on  my  part." 

Evidently  Julia  expected  a  reply,  but  she 
received  none,  and  Mr.  Cecil's  silence  annoyed 
her. 

"I  am  sure  you  are  kind  and  good,"  said 
Mrs.  Earle,  "  or  you  would  not  have  stopped 
to  talk  with  Dora,  and  then  have  followed  her 
home  in  such  a  storm.  There  are  not  many 
young  ladies  who  would  have  done  it." 

"  It  is  all  because  of  my  cousin  Bernice," 
persisted  Julia.  "  It  was  she  who  insisted  on 
coming  to  see  you."  ''    '^  y-^ 
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"  But  you  who  stopped  to  speak  with 
Dora,"  said  Bernice,  from  her  place  by  the  fire. 

"  It  is  foolish  to  waste  words  on  the  subject,' 
said  Julia,  drawing  on  her  gloves,  "  I  am  very 
glad  we  came,  and  I  hope  we  shall  see  you 
again  soon,  Mrs.  Earle  ;  now  it  is  time  for  us 
to  go.  Here  is  my  address,  if  you  need  any- 
thing you  will  not  fail  to  send  Dora  ?" 

"  You  are  too  kind,"  said  Mrs.  Earle,  her 
eyes  filling  with  tears,  *'  but  I  feel  quite  sure 
I  shall  not  need  anything  more  than  you  have 
supplied,  for  the  present.  I  seem  to  have  re- 
ceived new  strength  since  you  came  in.  This 
morning  I  was  ready  to  despair,  and  could  only 
pray — now,  I  hope^  and  my  heart  is  filled  with 
praise." 

Her  eager  glance  wistfully  searched  Julia's 
face  but  it  met  no  responsive  look  of  sympathy. 
On  the  contrary,  Julia's  eyes  were  cast  down, 
and  her  lips  quivered  with  emotion.  Hurried- 
ly she  bade  Mrs.  Earle  good  morning,  and  was 
half  way  down  the  stairs  before  Bernice  knew 
she  had  left  the  room. 
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The  snow  was  falling  fast,  the  wind  blowing 
hard  from  the  northeast,  and  men  and  women 
hurried  along  over  the  white  pavements,  with 
bent  heads  and  their  cloaks  drawn  close  about 
them. 

"  Won't  you  take  cold,  Julia  ?  "  asked 
Bernice,  as  her  cousin  pulled  the  hood  of  her 
water-proof  over  her  hat.  "  Don't  you  think 
we  ought  to  take  an  omnibus  ?  " 

"  No ;  unless  on  your  own  account,"  said 
Julia.  "  I  mast  walk  to  cool  my  blood ;  every 
drop  of  it  seems  on  fire."  Her  voice  was  ex- 
cited, and  Bernice  saw  traces  of  tears  on  her 
flushed  cheek. 

"  Yery  well,"  she  returned,  "  I  prefer  walk- 
ing, but  I  shall  never  forgive  myself  if  you 
take  cold." 

"  You  will  please  take  my  umbrella,"  said  a 
pleasant  voice  behind  them,  and  spreading  it, 
Mr.  Cecil  handed  it  to  Bernice. 

"  I  cannot  carry  it  in  this  wind,"  she  said, 
"  and  indeed  I  think  we  need  it  far  less  than 
you.     We  are  well  protected,  and  came   out 
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prepared   for  a  storm."     Julia  was  silent,   but 
walked  rapidly  on  before  her  cousin. 

"  I  am  very  glad  you  have  found  out  Mrs. 
Earle,"  said  th  ^  clergyman,  walking  beside 
Bernice,  and  holding  his  umbrella  so  as  to 
shield  her  face  from  the  snow.  "  She  is  a  most 
worthy  woman,  and  one  who,  as  you  doubtless 
observed,  has  seen  better  days.  I  am  shocked 
to  find  her  so  miserably  situated." 

"  She  has  been  unfortunate,  but  I  hope  my 
aunt  and  cousins  will  interest  themselves  in  her 
behalf,"  said  Bernice. 

"I  hope  so,"  said  Mr.  Cecil,  heartily.  "  It 
is  not  quite  a  year,"  he  added,  "since  I  first 
saw  her  and  little  Dora  in  church.  As  soon  as 
I  learned  her  residence  I  called  to  see  her. 
She  was  then  living  in  humble  but  very  pleas- 
ant lodgings,  and,  as  I  supposed,  comfortably 
supporting  herself  and  child. 

"  For  nearly  three  months,  owing  to  severe 
illness,  and  absence  from  town,  I  had  not  seen 
her  until  this  morning,  and,  as  you  may  readily 
imagine,  I  was  shocked  by  the  change  in  her 
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circumstances  and  appearance.  She  bears 
traces  of  extreme  sufferino-  on  her  countenance? 
and  poor  little  Dora  is  sadly  thin  and  white.  I 
shall  see  some  of  the  members  of  my  congrega- 
tion to-day,  and  try  to  interest  them  for  her, 
though  they  are  scarcely  able  for  the  most  part 
to  take  care  of  themselves." 

At  this  moment,  Julia,  who  was  still  a  few 
steps  in  advance,  suddenly  turned  and  faced 
him. 

"  You  will  please  leave  Mrs.  Earle  and  Dora 
to  Bernice  and  me,"  she  said,  peremptorily. 
"  We  will  take  care  that  they  want  for  nothing, 
and  I  promise  to  be  responsible." 

"  Yery  well,"  returned  Mr.  Cecil,  with  a 
bright  smile,  "I  will  trust  you,  but  at  the  same 
time,  I  shall  be  a  vigilant  watchman,  I  assure 
you  ;  for  of  course,  as  her  pastor,  the  first 
responsibility  rests  upon  me." 

"  Has  Mrs.  Earle  no  relatives  ?  "  asked  Ber- 
nice, anxious  to  prevent  his  observing  the  air 
of  impatience  with  which  Julia  again  turned 
away  from  them. 
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"  None :  her  parents,  her  brothers,  her  only 
sister,  her  husband,  and  four  children,  have 
followed  one  another  to  the  grave,  and  she  is 
left  with  only  this  little  girl." 

"  Poor  woman,"  said  Bernice,  "  I  should 
think  she  would  be  heart-broken." 

"  She  is  a  Christian,"  said  Mr.  Cecil,  with 
earnest  emphasis,  "  and  every  affliction  seems 
to  have  raised  her  soul  nearer  to  heaven :  there 
is  her  treasure  and  her  heart  is  there." 

"  Happy  woman  !  "  exclaimed  Julia,  impul- 
sively, "  what  matters  it  to  her  whether '  her 
friends  are  here  or  there,  since  she  is  sure  of 
meeting  them  again  ?  Why  should  she  be 
heart-broken  since  —  " 

"  Every  wave  brings  her  nearer  the  peaceful 
shore  of  heaven,"  said  Mr.  Cecil,  taking  up  her 
words,  as  her  voice  failed.  "  And  yet  she 
must  mourn  for  those  she  loved,  and  it  is  right, 
for  Jesus  himself  wept  over  the  grave  of  his 
friend  Lazarus." 

"  I  never  lost  a  friend,"  said  Bernice  tlmidlys 
"  but  I  have  often  thought  how  terrible  it  must 
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be  —  to  think  the  face  you  loved  is  cold  and 
dead  and  hidden  from  your  sight  — the  voice 
you  loved  is  silent  forever  !  Oh,  I  am  sure  I 
could  not  endure  it." 

"  May  I  correct  you  ? "  asked  Mr.  Cecil 
gently,  and  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he 
went  on.  "  The  terms  you  have  just  used 
cannot  in  any  way  be  applied  to  a  Christian 
friend.  Such  an  one  is  not  lost^  but  gone  be- 
fore. His  voice  is  not  silent  forever.  It  is 
tuned  to  join  the  songs  of  the  redeemed  around 
the  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb.  The  face 
and  form  you  held  so  dear  are,  to  be  sure,  lying 
cold  in  the  grave,  but  not  in  an  eternal  slum- 
ber. They  wait  only  '  the  sound  of  the  last 
trump,'  to  rise  and  put  on  immortal  vigor,  and 
incorruptible  beauty.  This  faith  enables  one 
to  endure  separation  and  death.  It  is  the  faith 
that  has  carried  Mrs.  Earle  triumphantly 
through  bereavement,  and  not  Mrs.  Earle  only, 
but  thousands  of  tender,  sensitive  spirits,  which 
without  it,  must  have  sunk  in  despair."  His 
voice  was  tremulous,  and  Bernice  looking  up 
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in  his  face,  saw   his   eyes  were  dimmed  with 
tears. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  answering  her  look.  "  I 
speak  from  experience.  Within  the  past  year, 
I  have  followed  my  mother  and  my  only  sister 
to  the  grave.  They  were  very  dear  to  me  — 
the  noblest  and  gentlest  of  mothers, —  the  love- 
liest of  sisters  —  but  they  sleep  in  Jesus,  while 
I  remain  here  to  work  for  him." 

They  had  just  reached  home.  Julia  paused 
at  the  door,  and  held  out  her  hand. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  have  been  very  rude  this 
morning,  sir,"  she  said,  frankly.  "  If  so,  will 
you  forgive  me  ?  I  believe  I  am  under  the 
power  of  my  evil  angel  to-day,  and  he  carries 
me  whithersoever  he  will." 

"  There  is  one  who  has  power  over  him,  and 
will  help  you  to  exorcise  him,"  returned  the 
clergyman,  as  though  he  took  her  lightly 
spoken  words  seriously.  She  drew  away  her 
hand  and  hurried  into  the  house.  Bernice 
waited  another  moment  to  thank  him  for  his 
kindness,  and  say  good  morning,  and  then  fol- 
lowed her  cousin  to  their  chamber. 


CHAPTER  XIY. 

EAR  mother,"  wrote  Bernlce,  after  a 
month  had  passed^  "  you  recollect  the 
morning  I  left  you,  you  saici  to  me, 
'  let  your  light  shine.'  I  have  thought 
of  that  a  great  deal,  but  I  am  afraid  my 
light  has  been  very  dim  since  I  came  here.  To 
tell  the  truth,  I  don't  know  how  to  influence 
any  one  ;  and  I  sometimes  think  I  am  not  liv- 
ing in  such  a  way  as  even  to  show  that  Christ 
is  the  Master  whom  I  want  to  serve.  I  enjoy 
far  more  than  I  anticipated,  and  that  is  saying 
a  great  deal.  I  have  read  more  in  this  one 
month  than  in  any  year  of  my  life  before,  and 
such  reading  as  I  trust  will  really  feed  my 
mind.  I  frequently  attend  lectures  with  uncle 
and  Julia,  and  have  heard  the  oratorio  of  the 
Messiah  twice,  besides  three  or  four  concerts 
by  the    Mendelssohn   Quintette   Club.     You 
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know  how  I  love  music,  and  will  therefore  im- 
agine the  pleasure  I  have  enjoyed.  Yet,  dear 
mother,  notwithstanding  all  this,  I  am  not  at 
rest  in  my  own  mind.  I  must  tell  you  every- 
thing. I  am  afraid  I  am  leading  a  very  selfish 
life  this  winter.  I  think  I  have  taken  more 
true  comfort  in  a  sino;le  half  hour's  readine:  at 
home,  fairly  earned,  than  in  the  eight  hours  I 
give  to  it  here.  I  miss  the  household  duties 
which  were  sometimes  so  irksome  to  me,  and 
often  wish  that  some  one  was  dependent  upon 
me  for  simple  offices  as  the  boys  are.  No  one 
needs  me  here.  Even  Julia,  obliged  to  go 
hither  and  thither  with  her  mother  and  sisters, 
has  but  little  time  to  spend  with  me,  and  I  feel 
that  my  influence  over  her  is  very  slight.  I 
am  sure  she  thinks  a  great  deal,  though  she 
never  speaks  to  me  of  her  feelings,  except 
when  off  her  guard.  But,  dear  mother,  she 
kneels  with  me  every  night  before  we  retire, 
and  I  believe  I  do  pray  for  her  in  faith,  not 
only  then,  but  many,  many  times  daily. 

"  Uncle  owns  a  pew  in  the church,  but 
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neither  he  nor  aunt  has  attended  church  since 
I  have  been  here.     The   older  girls  went  one 
morning.     Julia  has  been  with  me  every  Sun- 
day, half  of  the  day.     But  I  cannot  go  there 
any  more,  everything   is   so  formal  and  cold, 
and   then   the    preaching    troubles   me.      The 
name  of  Jesus  as  our  Saviour  is  never   men- 
tioned in  sermon  or  prayer,  but  a  great  deal  is 
said  about  the  divinity  within  us,  which,  if  we 
listen  to  its  voice,  will  give  us  power  to  rise 
above  the  evils  that  surround   us,   to   perfect 
purity  of  life.     This  is  not  the   doctrine  which 
I  find  in  my  Bible,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  not  in 
accordance  with  my  own  inward  experience, 
for  O,  mother,  I  do  feel  more  and  more  every 
day  how  far  I  am  from  being  what  I  ought  to 
be.     Even  Julia  is  not  satisfied  with  this   kind 
of  preaching  ;  she  feels  her  need  of  help  from 
without   her   own  heart,   and  I  do   wish   she 
might  have  the  opportunity  of  hearing  more 
about  '  Christ  and  him  crucified.'     What  shall 
I  do,  dear  mother  ?  " 

The  answer  to  this  question  came  unexpect- 
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edly  that  very  day,  in  a  letter  from  Jessie  Cad- 
wallader,  who  wrote  — 

"  Father  sends  his  regards  to  you,  and  wants 
me  to  tell  you  that  he  should  like  to  have  you 
go  to  hear  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cecil  preach.     His 

church  is  on street.     It  is  neither  wealthy 

nor  fashionable,  but  his  congregation  is  very 
large,  and  he  is  doing  a  great  work  among  the 
poor.     He   is   a  distant   relative   of  mother's, 

though  it  is  a  number  of  years  since  she  has 
seen  him.  Father  has  been  interested  in  him, 
because  of  his  persevering  energy  in  overcom- 
ing the  obstacles  that  lay  between  him  and  the 
education  he  was  determined  to  have.  I  can 
not  begin  to  tell  you  the  whole  story,  for  you 
know  I  hate  to  write  letters  even  to  you,  but  I 
will  say  this  :  Since  he  was  thirteen,  Raymond 
Cecil  has  not  only  worked  his  way  through  the 
academy  at  E ,  but  through  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege and  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover, 
and  at  the  same  time  almost  entirely  supported 
his  widowed  mother  and  a  young  sister,  both 
of  whom  are  now  dead.     Isn't  he  noble,  Ber- 
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nice  ?  I  have  grown  quite  entliusiastic  over 
father's  account,  and  wish  I  was  in  Boston  so 
that  I  might  see  and  hear  my  cousin,  (  you  see 
I  claim  relationship,)  but  as  that  is  impossible, 
you  must  be  sure  to  go  and  see  and  hear  for 
me.  Besides,  you  may  find  something  to  do 
for  the  poor,  and  that  of  course  would  delight 

you." 

In  accordance    with  Mr.  Cadwajlader's   re- 
quest, Bernice   and  Julia  attended  church  in 

street  on  the  following  Sabbath.     It  was 

a  large,  plain  edifice,  well  filled  with  an  atten- 
tive congregation.  For  the  most  part,  it  was 
composed  of  laboring  men,  intelligent,  well 
dressed  mechanics  and  artisans  and  their  fami- 
lies, but  the  poor  were  there  also,  in  their  thin 
and  faded  garments,  listening  with  eager  inter- 
est to  their  pastor's  exposition  of  the  parable 
of  the  Prodigal  Son.  His  language  was  sim- 
ple and  plain,  so  that  all  might  understand. 
He  used  no  gestures,  but  his  voice  and  manner 
carried  with  them  the  conviction  of  his  sin- 
cerity and  earnestness.     His  appeal  to  those 
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who  were  still  wanderers  from  their  Father's 
house  and  living  upon  husks,  drew  tears  and 
sobs  from  the  most  hardened  of  his  hearers. 

The  Sunday-school  held  its  session  at  the 
close  of  the  service,  and  was  composed  of 
almost  the  entire  congregation.  Grey-haired 
men  and  women,  and  those  in  middle  life,  as 
well  as  children,  took  their  seats  in  their  classes 
for  instruction  in  the  word  of  God.  Mr.  Cecil 
remained  through  the  hour,  going  from  one 
class  to  another,  overlooking  all  with  the  most 
tender  care, 

"  I  have  ten  or  twelve  new  scholars  to-day," 
he  said,  pausing  at  the  pew  where  sat  Bernice 
and  Julia,  and  bowing  in  token  of  recognition. 
"  I  cannot  class  them  this  morning.  Will  you 
young  ladies  take  care  of  them  for  me  ?  " 

"  O,  I  cannot,"  said  Julia,  shrinking  back 
as  Bernice  arose  with  alacrity.  •  "  You  must 
manao;e  all  of  them  ;  I  shouldn't  know  what  to 
say ;  I  ought  to  be  in  a  class  Instead  of  trying 
to  teach  one.     Indeed  I  cannot  go." 

"  If  you  are  willing  to  make   the   attempt, 
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you  may  find  it  easier  than  you  suppose.  I 
cannot  think  of  putting  twelve  children,  who 
very  likely  were  never  in  a  Sunday-school 
before,  under  the  care  of  your  cousin.  I  see 
they  are  growing  impatient ;  in  another  minute 
they  will  be  gone ;  they  must  not  be  lost. 
Come,  Miss  Fielding." 

Julia  could  not  resist  the  gentle  authority  of 
his  voice,  and  was  ashamed  to  oiFer  another 
objection.  Mechanically  she  followed  him  to  a 
pew  near  the  door,  where  sat  a  row  of  little 
ragged,  hungry-looking  girls. 

'*  This  lady  is  going  to  be  your  teacher,  to- 
day," he  said,  as  they  stared  up  in  her  face. 
*'  She  will  talk  to  you  about  God,  who  made 
you,  and  the  dear  Saviour  who  came  into  the 
world  to  save  wicked  men  and  women,  and  to 
bless  little  children."  He  turned  away,  but 
Julia  called  hijii  back. 

"  I  don't  know  how  —  I  cannot,"  she  said, 
her  eyes  brimming  with  tears  and  her  voice 
faltering.  "  Please  let^me  go  away;  how  can 
I  tell  them  what  I  do  not  understand  myself?  " 
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Mr.  Cecil  drew  a  small  Bible  from  his  pocket, 
turned  over  the  leaves,  and  pointing  to  two 
passages,  said : 

"  Here  is  a  verse  you  can  teach  these  little 
girls  to  repeat ;  and  here  is  another.  May  I 
ask  you  to  think  of  it  for  yourself?"  Without 
waiting  for  an  answer,  he  left  her.  She  drew 
a  thread  from  the  fringe  of  her  parasol  for  a 
mark  for  the  passage  which  was  to  be  her  own 
study,  and  then  glanced  at  the  lesson  for  the 
children. 

It  was  Matt.  xix.  14 : 

"  But  Jesus  said,  suiFer  little  children  and 
forbid  them  not  to  come  unto  me  ;  for  of  such 
is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  The  little  girls 
were  still  examinino;  the  face  and  dress  of  their 
teacher  with  delighted  surprise,  and  as  she  sat 
down,  they  gathered  about  her,  stroking  her 
fur  cape  and  muff  with  their  fingers,  and  com- 
menting freely  on  her  appearance.  "  What  a 
nice  lady  you  be  !  "  said  one.  "  Ha'n't  she 
got  pretty  curls  ?  "  said  another.  "  How  white 
her  hands   are  !  "    said  a  third.     "  And  what  € 
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sliinlng  things  them  be  on  her  fingers,"  re- 
marked a  fourth.  "  Do  you  like  little  girls  like 
us  ?  "  asked  a  shy  looking  child,  with  soft  blue 
eyes,  and  a  very  sweet  voice. 

"  Yes,  if  you  are  good  little  girls,"  said 
Julia.  "  But  we  must  not  talk  about  dress, 
and  such  things  now.  I  want  to  teach  you  a 
verse  in  the  Bible  ;  will  you  try  to  learn  it?  " 

"  Yes  —  yes,"  came  in  such  a  chorus  of  shrill 
voices,  that  Julia  looked  up  dismayed  lest  the 
whole  school  had  been  disturbed.  Finding 
they  had  not  — "  I  will  repeat  it  to  you  one  line 
at  a  time,  and  you  may  say  it  over  after  me, 
softly,  until  you  have  it  committed  to  mem- 
ory," she  said,  fixing  her  eyes  upon  the  Bible. 

They  learned  the  lesson  perfectly  in  a  very 
few  minutes,  and  now  again  poor  Julia  was  at 
a  loss.  She  saw  that  the  children  must  have 
something  to  occupy  them,  for  the  moment 
there  was  a  pause,  the  examination  of  her  dress 
was  recommenced.  Just  across  the  aisle  sat 
Bernice,  surrounded  by  a  group  of  rough  boys, 
who  were  listening  with  eager  attention  and 
interest  to  her  animated  words. 
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"  Ob,  if  I  were  only  like  her !  "  thought 
Julia  — "  if  I  only  knew  what  to  say  !  " 

"  The  minister  said  you  would  tell  us  about 
the  Saviour,"  lisped  the  little  girl  with  blue 
eyes  and  the  soft  voice,  smoothing  Julia's  furs 
with  her  thin  hand.  "  I  don't  know  about  him. 
Where  does  he  live  ?  " 

"  He  lives  in  heaven  now,"  said  Julia.  "  Did 
you  never  hear  how  he  came  into  the  world 
and  was  put  to  death  by  wicked  men?  " 

"  No,"  and  the  child  looked  earnestly  up  in 
her  teacher's  face.  "  What  did  they  put  him 
to  death  for  ?  The  minister  said  he  came  to 
save  wicked  men  and  women  and  to  bless  little 
children.     Wasn't  he  good  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes;  no  one  was  ever  so  good  and 
kind  as  he  ;  he  was  the  Jesus  that  said,  '  Suffer 
little  children,  and  forbid  them  not  to  come 
unto  me.' " 

"  I  wish  he  was  here  now.  I  wonder  if  he 
would  let  me  come  to  him.  Do  you  think  he 
would  mind  my  ragged  old  gown  ?  " 

"  No,"  interrupted  another  girl,   "  of  course 
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he  wouldn't,  any  mor'n  teacher  does:  she 
don't  care  if  we  are  ragged.  Why  didn't  he 
stay  here  to  bless  all  the  little  children  ?  "  she 
continued,  turning  to  Julia.  "  He  don't  do  us 
any  good,  'cause  we  can't  see  him." 

"  But  he  can  see  you  all  the  time,"  said 
Julia;  "  No  matter  how  dark  it  is  :  you  can- 
not say  a  naughty  word  that  he  doesn't  hear 
it ;  and  he  is  displeased  when  children  do 
wronir." 


Oh,  I  don't  believe  he  can  see  me  if  I  get 
into  the  dark  closet  and  shut  the  door,"  said 
the  child,  her  black  eyes  dilating  as  she  spoke. 

"  Yes,  Lucy,  it  makes  no  diiFerence  whether 
it  is  light  or  dark ;  he  can  certainly  see  you." 

"  I  don't  want  him  to,"  said  Lucy,  uneasily. 
"You  said  he  didn't  like  it  when  we  were 
naughty  —  and  I  guess  I'm  naughty  most  of 
the  time,  but  I  can't  help  it.  What  will  he  do 
tome?" 

"  If  you  are  sorry  and  mean  to  do  right  he 
will  forgive  you,  but  if  you  are  not  sorry,  and 
keep  on  doing  wicked  things,  he  will  punish 
you." 
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"  You  don't  do  wicked  things,  do  you  ?" 
asked  the  girl  quickly. 

'*  Yes,  very  often,"  replied  Julia,  the  blood 
rushing  to  her  face. 

"  But  you  are  sorry  when  you  do,"  said  the 
blue  eyed  child  earnestly.  "  You  love  him, 
don't  you  ?  " 

Julia  was  silent. 

"  Don't  you  love  Jesus  ?  "  she  persisted. 

"I  am  afraid  I  do  not  as  I  ousjht." 

"I  should  think  you  would,  you  look  so 
nice  and  pretty,  and  you  know  all  about  him. 
I  wish  I  did,  but  nobody  tells  me." 

"  You  can  read  for  yourself  in  the  Bible," 
said  Julia.     "  Do  you  know  how  to  read  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  can  read  a  little,  but  I  ha'n't  got 
any  Bible." 

"  I  will  bring  you  one  next  Sunday,  if  I 
come  here  to  church.  Will  you  come  and  get 
it?" 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  and  the  white  little  face 
flushed  with  delicrht. 

"  I  want  a  Bible,  too,  teacher,"  said  Lucy. 
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"  And  I —  and  I  —  and  I,"  came  in  another 
shrill  chorus  from  the  class. 

"  Yery  well,"  said  Julia,  "  you  shall  each 
have  a  Bible,  and  read  all  it  says  about  the 
Saviour  for  your  own  selves." 

"  I  told  a  lie  yesterday,"  said  Lucy  in  a 
whisper,  pressing  closer  to  her  teacher.  "  Do 
you  suppose  he  heard  that  ?  " 

"Yes,  my  child." 

"  I  wish  I  could  get  away  from  him.  I 
don't  see  what  he  wants  to  listen  to  me  for  — 
and  I  said  some  wicked  words  —  I  suppose  he 
heard  them,  too  ?  " 

"Yes,  every  one." 

"  Oh,  dear !  " 

At  this  moment,  the  superintendent  rang  his 
bell  to  call  the  school  to  order,  and  all  united 
in  singing  a  beautiful  hymn,  after  which  the 
session  was  closed  by  repeating  the  Lord's 
Prayer. 

The  two  new  classes  passed  quietly  out  with 
the  others,  and  Bernice  and  Julia  lingered  a 
moment  expecting   Mr.  Cecil  would  come  to 
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inquire  about  them.  Instead  of  this,  he  took 
his  hat  and  left  the  church  by  a  door  near  the 
desk. 

The  ffirls  walked  homeward  in  silence,  each 
occupied  with  her  own  thoughts,  until  just  as 
they  reached  their  own  door,  Bernice  said, 

"I  enjoyed  my  class  very  much,  did  you  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed,"  replied "  Julia,  with  a  deep 
sigh.  "  I  did  not  know  what  to  say  to  them, 
nor  even  how  to  answer  their  questions  ;  it  was 
wicked  for  me  to  attempt  it, —  and  there  were 
you  talking  to  those  boys  every  moment,  and 
they  listening  so  eagerly,  I  don't  believe  they 
will  ever  forget  a  word  you  said." 

"  I  hope  they  will  not,  for  I  was  telling 
them  about  the  Good  Shepherd.  I  mean  to 
keep  that  class  while  I  stay  in  the  city, —  that 
is,  if  Mr.  Cecil  is  willing  to  trust  me.  I  am 
interested  in  the  rough  little  fellows  :  but  they 
are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  Bible  :  one  of  them 
had  never  heard  of  it ;  nor  of  the  Saviour." 

"  I  cannot  keep  my  poor  little  girls,"  said 
Julia,  sadly.  "  I  must  learn  myself,  before  I 
can  teach  others." 
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"  Perhaps  in  trying  to  teach  them  you  may 
yourself  be  taught,"  said  Bernice,  as  they  went 
up  stairs  to  their  own  room.  "  If  uncle  and 
aunt  are  willing,  I  hope  you  will  keep  them." 

"  They  will  not  interfere  with  mc  on  Sun- 
day," said  Julia.  "  That  is  my  own  day,  and 
the  only  one  in  the  week  I  can  call  my  own; 
but  I  am  sure  I  cannot  keep  that  class." 

When  Bernice  was  seated  at  the  window 
with  a  book  in  her  hand,  Julia  opened  the  min- 
ister's Bible  at  the  mark.  He  had  drawn  his 
pencil  in  the  margin  against  this  verse :  — 
"  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it 
with  thy  might ;  for  there  is  no  work,  nor 
device,  nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom  in  the 
grave,  whither  thou  goest." 

There  was  enouofh  for  her  to  think  of  until 
the  dinner  bell  rang.  Her  heart  was  full  — 
tears  rushed  to  her  eyes,  and  leaning  her  head 
upon  the  little  book,  she  let  them  flew  freely. 


m 


CHAPTER  XV. 


J  T  was  New- Year's   day  —  the   day  for 
hearty  good  wishes  and  kindly  greet- 


y^  ings.  Shall  we  follow  Bernice  and  Ju- 
lia out  into  the  keen,  frosty  air,  and 
with  them  make  a  New- Year's  call  ? 

They  pause  at  the  door  of  a  brick  tenement 
on  Lynde-street,  open  it  and  run  up  stairs.  At 
the  right  of  the  hall,  Julia  raps,  but  waits  im- 
patiently for  some  one  to  answer.  In  a  mo- 
ment a  light  foot  dances  out  from  an  inner 
room,  and  a  bright,  laughing  face  appears  at 
the  door. 

Can  this  be  Dora  —  pale,  sickly,  little  Dora 
Earle  ?  Two  weeks  ago  who  tiiat  saw  her 
reaching  out  her  trembling  fingers  for  charity, 
would  have  given  her  more  than  a  moment's 
notic3  ?  And  now  one  would  pause  involunta- 
rily to  admire  her  beautiful  face,  her  soft  curl- 
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ing  golden  hair,  and  her  graceful  motions.  At 
the  sight  of  her  visitors,  her  bright  face  grows 
still  blighter,  her  brown  eyes  fairly  dance  with 
delight,  and  scarcely  waiting  to  ask  them  to 
enter,  she  runs  to  her  mother. 

"  Mamma,  mamms ;  they  have  come  !  the 
young  ladies  have  come  ! " 

What  a  pleasant,  sunny  room  it  is  !  how  the 
geranium  bush  on  the  window  ledge  reaches 
out  its  green  leaves  and  pink  blossoms  towards 
the  light ; — how  the  merry  little  canary  bird  in 
the  cage  just  above  it,  pours  out  its  glad  song 
as  he  bathes  its  yellow  wings  in  the  sunlight ; 
how  brightly  the  fire  glows  in  the  open  grate, 
shedding  its  genial  warmth  over  the  room  ;  how 
comfortable  is  the  hair-cloth  easy-chair,  with 
the  work-stand  close  beside  it,  and  the  chintz- 
covered  lounge,  and  the  light  cane-seated 
chairs,  and  the  centre-table,  with  its  bright 
crimson  covering,  on  which  lies  a  Bible  and 
hymn-book. 

Bernice  and  Julia  take  it  all  in  at  a  single 
glance,  and  exchange  looks  of  genuine  pleasure, 
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and  then  Mrs.  Earle  appears,  led  by  Dora's 
soft  hand,  somewhat  pale  and  weak,  but  oh ! 
so  grateful. 

"  It  is  a  beautiful  home,"  she  said,  sinking 
down  into  the  easy-chair,  and  suffering  Dora 
to  place  her  feet  upon  a  cricket.  "  A  beautiful 
home  1  "  and  her  eyes  caught  Julia's.  "  I  do 
not  know  how  to  thank  you  as  I  ought." 

"  Please  do  not  speak  of  it,"  said  Julia,  earn- 
estly, "  I  am  so  happy  in  having  been  able  to 
do  something  for  you ;  and  I  am  glad  our  ar- 
rangements please  you.  I  should  not  have 
known  how  to  go  about  the  furnishing,  had  it 
not  been  for  my  cousin  Bernice,  for  I  am  no 
house-keeper,  and  she  is  a  famous  one." 

"  Every  thing  was  in  the  right  place  —  and 
every  article  was  just  what  I  needed,"  said 
Mrs.  Earle,  turning  to  Bernice.  "  I  have  not 
been  so  well  supplied  for  years  as  I  find  my- 
self to-daj.  I  need  not  wish  you  a  happy  New 
Year,  for  you  cannot  fail  to  have  one  — both  of 
you.  I  am  so  well,  too,  now  the  burden  is 
raised  from  my  heart,  that  I  feel  strong  enough 
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to  do  almost  anytlilng.  I  have  no  fears  for  the 
future,  if  I  only  have  my  health  and  strength. 
Oh,  my  dear  young  ladies,  the  blessing  of  the 
widow's  God  will  rest  upon  you." 

Overcome  by  her  emotion,  Mrs.  Earle  cov- 
ered her  face  with  her  hands  and  wept. 

"  She  is  not  sorry,"  said  Dora,  with  her  arm 
around  her  mother's  neck.  "  She  cries  because 
she  is  so  glad.  We  both  cried  ever  so  long 
when  we  first  got  here  —  it  was  so  nice  and 
pretty  ;  and  I  am  so  glad  that  you  gave  me  the 
dear  little  birdie,  and  the  geranium.  Birdie 
sings  almost  all  day,  and  when  he  goes  to  sleep 
at  night,  he  tucks  his  head  under  his  wing  and 
looks  just  like  a  yellow  ball !  I  wish  you 
would  name  him  for  me,  Miss  Fielding  ?" 

"  Well,  said  Julia,  laughing,  "  I  call  my  bird 
Spickie,  how  do  you  like  that  ?  " 

"  Not  very  well,"  replied  Dora,  shaking  her 
head,  and  looking  at  the  little  fellow  who  stood 
on  his  perch,  apparently  listening  to  the  con- 
sultation. "  I  don't  like  it — but  if  you  do,  I'll 
call  it  Spickie." 
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"No,  indead  —  let  me  think  of  one  that  is 
prettier.  There's  Dickie  —  do  you  like  that 
better?" 

Again,  Dora  shook  her  head. 

"  Bobbie  is  a  bird's  name,"  suggested  Ber- 
nice. 

"  But  it  is  not  pretty  enough  for  my  birdie," 
said  Dora.  "  He  must  have  the  very  prettiest 
name  in  the  world  —  for  he's  the  dearest  and 
prettiest  little  creature." 

*'  How  would  it  do  to  call  him  "  Fairy  ?  " 
said  Julia. 

"  That  is  just  it  I  "  cried  Dora,  clapping  her 
hands  with  delight.  "Little  Fairy  —  he  is  a 
little  fairy  —  oh,  I'm  real  glad  you  thought  of 
it." 

And  so  the  bird  was  named,  and  Dora  hop- 
ped upon  a  chair,  and  put  her  lips  close  up  to 
the  cage  wires,  calling  him  Fairy  over  and  over 
again,  to  familiarize  him  to  the  sound. 

"  She  is  almost  like  herself  now,"  said  Mrs. 
Ep.rle,  wiping  away  her  tears.  "  Since  the  day 
before  yesterday  she  has  been  as  gay  and  hap- 
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py  as  her  bird ;  her  eyes  have  their  own  spar- 
kle, and  the  color  begins  to  bloom  on  her  cheek 
again  ;  I  think  she  will  soon  lose  the  careworn 
look,  that  has  troubled  me  so,  since  I  was  sick, 
and  she  was  obliged  to  beg ;  it  has  been  almost 
too  much  for  her  sensitive  spirit  —  for  all  were 
not  as  kind  to  her  as  you  have  been." 

"  You  are  not  going  to  begin  to  sew  again, 
just  yet  ?  "  said  Bernice,  anxious  to  divert  Mrs. 
Earle's  thoughts  from  a  subject  which  troubled 
Julia,  and  glancing  at  the  work-stand. 

"  Yes,  I  must  do  something,  though  this  is 
more  like  play  than  work.  Mr.  Cecil  brought 
a  half  dozen  handkerchiefs  for  me  to  hem  a 
few  days  ago,  and  I  am  just  doing  the  last  one, 
60  you  see  I  am  very  prudent :  I  shall  not  go 
beyond  my  strength  again,  if  I  can  help  it." 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  Julia,  rising  to  take  leave, 
"  and  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary, — for  I  have 
brought  you  the  money  due  you  from  Mrs.  — , 
and  in  addition,  fifteen  dollars,  the  contribution 
of  two  or  three  friends  of  ^mine,  who  feel  inter- 
ested in  you  and  Dora,  and  wished  me  to  briiig 
it  as  a  New- Year's  gift." 
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Mrs.  Earlc  had  no  words  to  express  her 
thanks  for  this  fresh  token  of  the  goodness  of 
God,  given  through  persons  unknown  to  her, 
but  she  raised  her  tearful  eyes  towards  heaven, 
and  in  the  moment  of  silence  Bernice  and  Julia 
withdrew. 

"  What  a  precious  Christmas  and  New  Year's 
season  this  has  been,"  said  Be.-nice,  as  they 
passed  rapidly  down  the  street.  "  Haven't  you 
felt  happier  in  doing  the  work  of  the  past  ten 
days,  than  ever  in  your  life  before  ?  " 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  said  Julia,  her  eyes  spark- 
ling. "  I  believe  I  am  beginning  to  see  how 
pleasant  it  is  to  forget  one's  self,  and  think  of 
others  ;  and  that  reminds  me  of  another  call  I 
must  make  this  morning.  Will  you  go  with 
me,  Bernice  ?  " 

"  Yes  —  but  where — to  see  whom  ?  " 

''  My  old  Nurse  Glynn.  She  lived  at  our 
house  when  we  girls  were  babies,  nursed  us 
through  all  our  sicknesses,  and  was  the  means 
of  saving  mamma's  life,  when  every  one  else 
thought  she  must  die.    When  she  left  us^  papa, 
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pensioned  her  off  with  a  couple  of  rooms  in  one 
of  his  houses,  and  fifty  dollars  a  year.  I  am 
ashamed  to  tell  you  of  it  —  but  I  have  not  been 
to  see  her  these  five  years." 

"  Why,  Julia,  how  could  you  neglect  her 
so?" 

"  Because  I  could  not  endure  her ;  she  was 
always  talking  about  religion,  and  I  never  was 
in  her  room  ten  minutes  without  her  asking  me 
to  become  a  Christian.  You  know  that  is  a 
subject  I  never  enjoyed." 

"  Why  do  you  go  to  see  her  to  day,  then  ?  " 

"  Oh,  for  two  or  three  reasons.  One  is,  I 
have  a  little  present  for  her  ;  another,  she  will 
be  glad  to  see  me  ;  another,  I  want  to  do  better 
where  I  have  done  so  ill ;  and  finally,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  her  talk  in  her  simple,  pious 
way,  even  if  she  should  speak  to  me  personal- 
ly ;  and  besides,  I  am  sure  you  will  enjoy  see- 
ing her." 

"  Yes,  I  know  I  shall,"  said  Bernice,  "  and  I 
am  very  glad  you  are  willing  to  sacrifice  your 
own  feelings,  for  the  sake  of  giving  her  a  plea- 
sure." 
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They  walked  along  a  few  rods  in  silence ^nd 
were  quite  near  Nurse  Glynn's  house,  when  Ju- 
lia suddenly  turned  to  her  cousin,  and  said, 

"  Do  you  recollect  one  day  when  I  was  in 
Hayslope,  I  told  you  I  had  never  known  but 
two  kinds  of  Christians  —  one  represented  by 
my  aunt  Wealthy  Rice,  the  other  by  aunt  Olive 
Sturgis  ?  Well,  that  was  false,  for  I  had  known 
Nurse  Glynn,  and  if  there  ever  was  a  Christian, 
in  this  world,  she  is  one.  But  then  she  is  poor, 
and  Ignorant,  and  I  would  not  include  her  in 
my  list.     So  now,  I  have  confessed,  and  here 


we  are." 


The  light  rap  on  the  door  was  unanswered — 
and  Julia  lifted  the  latch,  and  entered,  follow- 
ed by  Bernice. 

The  curtains  of  the  room  were  drawn  across 
the  windows  to  exclude  the  brio-ht  sunshine. 
Nurse  Glynn  was  lying  upon  her  bed,  with 
closed  eyes  and  clasped  hands,  and  the  white- 
ness of  death  upon  her  wrinkled  cheek  ;  beside 
her,  his  voice  raised  in  prayer,  knelt  Mr.  Cecil. 

Could  this  be  a  chamber  of  death  ?  Could 
it  be  that  Julia's  visit  was   made  an   hour  too 
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lat^  No,  not  too  late,  for  as  the  girls  stood 
silent  and  trembling  on  the  threshold,  the  cler- 
gyman's voice  ceased,  and  in  clear,  but  falter- 
ing accents  Nurse  Glynn  responded  : 

"  Amen  !  Amen  !  Come,  Lord  Jesus  ;  come 
quickly." 

Julia  drew  nearer  the  bed,  and  scarcely  bow- 
ing to  Mr.  Cecil,  leaned  over  and  clasped  the 
withered  hand  that  lay  upon  the  coverlid  in 
both  her  own,  and  pressed  it  to  her  lips. 

"  Dear  nurse,"  she  said,  and  tears  rolled 
down  her  cheek,  "  do  you  remember  Julia,  the 
little  baby  you  nursed  and  took  care  of  years 
ago,  who  grew  up  a  naughty  girl,  and  seemed 
to  forget  all  about  you  ?  O,  she  is  so  sorry, 
and  she  hopes  you  will  forgive  her." 

"  Dear  heart !  dear  heart !  "  exclaimed  the 
joyful  old  woman,  raising  herself  on  her  elbow 
and  searching  Julia's  beautiful  face  with  her 
faded  eyes.  "  How  glad  I  be  to  see  you  again. 
It  is  a  long,  long  time  since  you  was  here,  but 
I  never  thought  hard  of  you  for  staying  away. 
I  knew  you  were  in  gay  company,  and  had 
enough   to  turn   your  little   head ;   and   so  I 
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stayed  here  by  myself  and  prayed  for  you  and 
Kate  and  Helen.  You  know  'twas  all  I  could 
do.  Now  I  am  on  my  dying  bed,  and  I'm  sure 
the  Lord  put  it  in  your  heart  to  come  and  see 
me  once  more.  Dear  heart !  you've  got  a  fair, 
sweet  face  —  don't  let  it  make  you  vain,  for  in 
a  dreadful  little  while  the  beauty  will  all  be 
gone." 

She  paused  a  moment,  and  Julia  said  in  a 
whisper, 

"  I  am  not  vain  of  any  beauty  I  have.  I 
would  give  it  all  to  be  as  good  as  you." 

"  O,  child,  don't  say  that,"  and  Nurse  Glynn 
smoothed  away  Julia's  curls  with  her  trem- 
bling fingers.  "  Good  as  I !  —  you  must  be  a 
thousand  thousand  times  better,  and  then  you 
mustn't  call  yourself  good.  You  know  what 
the  Bible  says  :  After  we  have  done  all  that 
we  can,  we  are  but  unprofitable  servants.  It 
is  all  Jesus  —  all  Jesus  —  have  you  found  him 
yet  —  my  little  darling  ?  " 

Julia  hid  her  face  in  the  pillow,  and  amid 
Jier  tears  said  sorrowfully, 
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"  No,  I  have  not  found  him.  But  I  mean  to 
—  I  am  trying  ;  only  I  have  been  so  wicked, 
I  have  neglected  him  so  long,  that  I  am  afraid 
he  will  not  listen  to  me." 

"  Yes  he  will ;  don't  ye  doubt  him  for  a 
sino'le  minute ;  '  if  we  confess  our  sins  he  is 
faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to 
cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness,' — that's 
what  the  good  book  says.  Don't  ye  wait  no 
longer,  my  darling.  You'll  need  him  every 
minute  of  your  life,  and  when  you  come  to  die 
you'll  need  him  to  lead  you  through  the»dark 
valley,  and  to  open  the  gates  of  glory.  O,  what 
should  I  ha'  done  without  him  all  these  long, 
weary  years !  TVhat  should  I  do  without  him 
now  !  " 

For  a  few  moments  her  eager  voice  failed. 
Julia  wept  silently.  Bernice,  at  Mr.  Cecil's 
request,  sang, 

*'  Jerusalem  !  my  happy  home  ! 
Name  ever  dear  to  me  ! 
When  shall  my  labors  have  an  end. 
In  joy  and  peace  and  thee? 
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*'  There  happier  bowers  than  Eden's  bloom. 
Nor  sin  nor  sorrow  know  : 
Blest  seats  !    Through  rude  and  stormy  scenes, 
I  onward  press  to  you, 

•'  Why  should  I  shrink  at  pain  and  woe  ? 
Or  feel  at  death  dismay  ? 
I've  Canaan's  goodly  land  in  view. 
And  realms  of  endless  day." 

"  Blessed  land !  Dear  Canaan  !  "  exclaimed 
the  dying  saint,  with  a  joyous  smile  lighting 
up  her  wan  face.  "  And  there  is  Jesus,  there 
are  the  redeemed,  there  I  shall  meet  my  hus- 
band and  my  child,  there  shall  we  dwell  to- 
gether forever  through  sovereign  mercy  and 
grace!  And  you  must  be  there,  dear  heart," 
she  added,  clasping  Julia's  hands.  "  O,  I  oan't 
bear  to  think  of  your  being  left  out  '  when  the 
Lord  makes  up  his  jewels.'  Promise  me  that 
you  will  be  there." 

"  I  will  try,"  sobbed  Julia. 

"  Then  there 's  no  danger,  my  darling. 
'  Whosoever  will,  let  him  take  the  Avater  of  life 
freely.'  But  you'll  have  trials  and  tribula- 
tions ;  I'm  sure  of  that,  for  this  world's  full  of 
opposition  to  Jesus  and  his  disciples.     But  you 
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must  lean  on  his  strong  arm,  you  mustn't 
shrink  away  from  the  cross.  It's  a  little  heavy 
sometimes,  but  O,  'tis  sweet  to  bear  it  for  Him  ! 
If  your  friends  scorn  you,  Jesus  never  will ;  if 
they  turn  away  from  you,  he  will  be  better 
than  a  thousand  friends.  Be  patient,  and  hum- 
ble, and  meek,  and  of  a  quiet  spirit,  and  pray, 
O,  my  darling,  '  pray  without  ceasing.*  " 

Again  she  paused,  looked  wistfully  at  Mr. 
Cecil,  and  beckoned  him  near.  "  Won't  you 
help  the  poor  little  child  ?  "  she  said,  as  he 
stooped  to  listen  to  her  faint  voice.  "  She  has 
no  one  to  show  her  the  way ;  they've  been 
kind  to  me  from  her  father  down,  but  they're 
not  friends  of  Jesus ;  she'll  often  get  faint- 
hearted and  discouraged.  I  should  ha'  been 
glad  to  stayed  here  longer  for  her  sake,  but 
since  I  must  go,  let  me  know  that  you  will 
take  care  of  her,  and  help  her,  and  tell  her 
what  to  do  !  She's  my  dying  charge  to  you  ; 
promise  that  you'll  be  fiiithful  to  her  soul ! " 

"  As  far  as  in  me  lies,  I  promise,"  said  Mr. 
Cecil. 
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"  And  you  won't  be  proud,  nor  haughty,  nor 
vain,  will  you,  dear  heart  ?  and  you'll  listen  to 
him  just  as  you  would  to  poor  old  nurse,  and 
remember  he  knows  a  great  deal  better  than 
you  or  I  what  is  right  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  whispered  Julia,  "  I  shall  be  glad  if 
he  will  help  me." 

■ "  Now  I  feel  easier,"  said  the  poor  woman. 
"  My  work  is  all  done  for  this  world,  but  yours 
is  just  beginning.  Oh,  I  hope  you'll  do  a 
great  deal  for  Jesus  !  There's  a  sight  to  do  in 
this  wicked  city  ;  there's  thousands  of  precious 
souls  to  be  saved.  Be  faithful,  be  faithful,  and 
work  while  the  day  lasts." 

"  You  must  not  talk  any  more  to-day,"  said 
Mr.  Cecil.  "  The  young  ladies  must  leave 
you,  and  — " 

"  I  shall  not  go,"  said  Julia.  "  I  shall  stay 
here  with  her,  and  take  care  of  her  as  lono*  as 
she  needs  any  one." 

Mr.  Cecil  quietly  handed  her  the  fur  cape 
whic^  had  fallen  from  her  shoulders  as  she 
knelt. 
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"You  may  come  again  to-morrow  morniiig, 
if  you  please,"  he  said.  "  You  need  rest  just 
at  present  quite  as  much  as  Mrs.  Glynn,  and  I 
hope  you  will  seek  it.  Be  assured  that  I  shall 
take  excellent  care  of  your  friend,"  he  added, 
with  a  kind  smile,  "  and  she  has  a  neighbor 
across  the  entry  w^ho  understands  all  about 
sickness,  and  is  ready  to  come  to  her  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice.  Now  go,  if  you  please."  He 
opened  the  door,  and  Bernice  passed  out,  but 
Julia  lin2:ered  a  moment  after  biddino^  Nurse 
Glynn  good-bye.  "  Can  I  do  anything  for 
you  ? "  he  asked,  observing  her  hesitation, 
"and  what  is  it?" 

"  Your  little  Bible,"  stammered  Julia,  draw- 
ing it  from  her  muff.  "  I  thought  perhaps  I 
should  see  you  to-day,  and  I  ought  to  return  it. 
Do  you  want  it  ?  " 

"  Just  a  moment,"  he  said,  taking  it  frojn 
her.  "  I  am  going  to  give  you  another  lesson 
to  study,"  he  added,  turning  down  a  leaf  in 
two  or  three  places,  "  but  you  must  not  look  at 
it  until   you   have   rested.     You   are   excited 
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now,  and  I  want  you  to  be  quiet  and  calm 
when  you  come  to  this  lesson.  Will  you  obey 
your  teacher  ?  " 

Julia  bowed  her  head  —  her  heart  was  too 
full  for  speech  —  and  taking  the  Bible  without 
looking  up,  she  hurried  away.  That  night 
Nurse  Glynn  fell  asleep  in  Jesus. 

*'  Asleep  in  Jesus,  blessed  sleep  ! 
From  -which  none  ever  wake  to  weep  ; 
A  calm  and  undisturbed  repose. 
Unbroken  by  the  last  of  foes," 

repeated  Bern  ice  softly,  as  she  and  Julia  stood 
looking  upon  the  pale  face  of  the  dead,  on  the 
following  morning.  "  Blessed  sleep !  blessed 
rest !  O,  that  it  may  be  ours,  dearest  cousin." 
They  brought  beautiful  white  flowers  and 
placed  them  on  her  bosom,  and  in  her  folded 
hands,  and  together  with  Mr.  Fielding,  they 
attended  the  funeral  service,  and  followed  the 
body  to  its  quiet  grave.  But  they  were  not 
the  only  mourners.  There  were  many  poor 
women  whom  she  had  befriended  and  encour- 
aged, and  whom  she  had  led  to  the   Saviour 
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she  loved  ;  and  there  were  little  children  who 
had  often  gathered  in  her  peaceful  chamber 
and  listened  to  the  story  she  delighted  to 
repeat,  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  who  takes  the 
lambs  in  his  bosom.  These  followed  their 
friend,  on  foot,  to  the  tomb,  and  wept  there. 

Nurse  Glynn  was  gone  from  their  sight,  but 
her  sympathy,  her  kindness,  her  fervent  piety, 
they  would  never  forget.  She,  "  being  dead, 
yet  speaketh." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

ERNICE  and  Julia  did  not  wait  for 
Mr.  Cecil  to  invite  them  to  take 
.  charire  of  the  children  near  the  door, 
but  went  to  them  as  soon  as  the  service 
was  concluded,  and  it  was  pleasant  to 
find  by  the  smiles  that  greeted  them,  and  the 
bright  eyes  that  glanced  shyly  up  to  meet  their 
own,  that  they  were  expected.  Julia's  little 
girls  gathered  close  around  her,  and  as  soon  as 
the  opening  exercises  of  the  school  were  over, 
Lucy,  who  was  not  troubled  with  bashfulness, 
took  it  upon  herself  to  speak  in  behalf  of  the 
others. 

"  You  ha'n't  forgot   our  Bibles,   have   you, 
teacher  ?  " 

"  No,  T  have  brought  one  for  each  of  you." 
"I  guess  you  ha'n't  got  none  for  Bridget 
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O'Flynn,  cause  she  wa'n't  here  the  other  time  : 
her  folks  is  all  Roman  Catholics." 

"  Where  is  Letty  Heath  ?  "  asked  Julia, 
missing  the  blue-eyed  child  who  had  interested 
her  on  the  preceding  Sabbath  by  her  sweet 
voice  and  gentle  manners. 

"  Her  mother  wouldn't  let  her  come  ;  she's 
a  cross,  hateful  old  woman :  if  I  was  Letty,  I'd 
run  off,  so  I  would.  I  make  up  faces  at  her 
whenever  I  get  a  chance." 

"  O,  Lucy,  that  is  naughty.  God  doesn't 
love  little  girls  when  they  talk  so." 

"  I  can't  help  that,  I  feel  it  right  in  here," 
laying  her  hand  on  her  heart,  "  and  if  I  feel  it 
I  might  just  as  well  say  it." 

"  But  you  ought  not  to  feel  it :  you  ought 
to  be  sorry  for  the  poor  woman,  and  not  make 
her  angry  by  making  up  faces  at  her.  I  hope 
she  will  allow  Letty  to  come  next  Sunday.  I 
will  give  Bridget  the  Bible  I  intended  her  to 
have  and — " 

"  No,  you  mustn't,"  interposed  Lucy  quickly, 
"  you  mustn't,  for  Letty  wants  it.     I'll  carry  it 
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to  her,  and  her  mother  can't  help  her  reading 
it.  She's  going  to  hide  it  in  the  husk  bed. 
Won't  you  let  me  carry  it  to  her,  teacher  ?  " 

"  Yes  —  and  I  wiM  bring  Bridget  one  next 
Sunday.     Shall  I,  Bridget  ?  " 

"  No  miss,  if  ye  plaze,"  replied  Bridget,  with 
a  rich  brogue.  "  The  praste  'ud  not  let  me 
kape  it,  and  I'd  not  dare  to  carry  it  home." 

"  Very  well,"  said  JuHa.  "  Can  any  one  re- 
peat the  verse  we  learned  last  Sabbath  ?  "  No 
one  spoke  but  Lucy,  who,  after  stammering 
and  hesitating,  succeeded  with  the  teacher's 
help  in  reciting  the  lesson.  Then  she  made  the 
other  little  girls  repeat  it  in  concert,  over  and 
over  again,  until  she  thought  they  had  it  per- 
fectly. 

"  And  now  I  want  you  to  tell  me,  children, 
who  Jesus  is,  that  blessed  the  little  ones  when 
he  was  on  the  earth  ?  " 

"  He  was  good,"  ventured  Lucy,  after  quite 
a  pause. 

"  Yes,  he  was  good  —  but  what  else  is  he 
called  besides  Jesus  ?  " 

No  one  could  tell. 
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"  He  is  called  the  Saviour,  because  he  saves 


sinners." 


The  children  stared  vacantly  in  their  teach- 
er's face,  expecting  to  hear  more.  She  was 
somewhat  disconcerted,  but  not  as  on  the  pre- 
ceding Sabbath,  quite  discouraged. 

"  Do  you  know  what  a  sinner  is  ?  " 

"  No,"  was  the  reply. 

"  A  sinner  is  a  person  who  does  not  love 
God  — who  tells  lies  —  and  says  wicked  words, 
—  who  takes  what  does  not  belong  to  him,  and 
quarrels  with  his  companions." 

"That's  like  Letty  Heath's  mother,  and 
Bridget  O'Flynn's  father,  and  my  brother 
Dick,"  said  Lucy ;  "O,  and  hke  Tab  and  Polly, 
too." 

"  And  isn't  it  like  you  ? "  asked  Julia. 
"  Did  not  you  tell  me  last  Sunday  that  you 
guessed  you  were  naughty  the  most  of  the 
time,  and  that  you  did  not  want  God  to  see 
you  ?  did  not  you  say  you  told  a  lie  the  day 
before,  and  ask  me  if  I  supposed  God  heard 
it  ?  " 
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"  Yes,"  said  Lucy,  hanging  her  head. 

"  I  am  afraid  that  all  of  you,  children,  are 
sinful, —  you  all  do  naughty  things  every  day. 
Now  it  was  for  just  such  persons  that  Jesus, 
the  Saviour,  came  into  this  world,  and  was  put 
to  death  on  the  cross.  Only  think  how  he 
must  have  loved  us,  to  leave  his  beautiful  home 
in  heaven,  and  come  into  the  world  to  suffer 
for  us." 

"  What  does  he  want  us  to  do  ? "  asked 
Lucy,  raising  her  eyes  to  the  teacher's  face. 

"•  He  wants  us  to  love  him.  He  wants  us  to 
ask  him  to  help  us  to  leave  off  telling  lies,  and 
saying  naughty  words,  and  quarrelling,  and 
stealing  ;  and  he  wants  us  to  be  very  sorry  that 
we  have  done  such  things  ;  and  he  wants  us  to 
be  meek  and  gentle  just  as  he  was  when  he 
lived  here." 

"  Well,  folks  didn't  plague  him  as  they  do 
us,"  said  Lucy,  "  and  he  had  enough  to  eat." 

"  Oh,  yes,  people  troubled  him  very  much 
indeed,"  said  Julia,  '^  a  great  deal  more  than 
they  will  jou.     They  treated  him  shamefujly  i 
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tliey  threw  stones  at  him,  and  mocked  him, 
and  spit  upon  him,  and  they  struck  him  on  his 
face  :  and  then  he  was  poor.  The  Bible  says 
that  the  httle  birds  have  nests,  but  that  Jesus 
'  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head.' 

"  Sometimes  he  was  hungry  and  thirsty,  and 
often  he  was  very,  very  weary ;  and  then-  it 
made  him  so  sad  to  see  how  naughty  the  peo- 
ple were  that  he  would  go  up  to  the  cold 
mountains  and  spend  whole  nights  praying  for 
them." 

"  Och,  thin  he  was  good  indade  !  "  cried 
Bridget  O'Flynn.  "  Was  it  in  the  Bible  you 
read  that,  miss  ?  " 

"  Yes  :  the  Bible  tells  all  about  Jesus." 

"  I  wish  I  might  learn  to  read  it  for  meself ; 
and  sure  if  it  tells  about  such  good  things,  the 
praste  might  let  us  have  it  in  our  houses." 

Lucy  was  silent,  her  head  was  bent  low,  and 
Julia  saw  big  tears  dropping  slowly,  one  after 
another,  upon  her  ragged  and  soiled  frock. 

"  Where  is  Jesus  gone  now,  teacher  ? " 
asked  a  little  lame  girl  who  sat  on  the  cricket 
at  Julia's  feet. 
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"  He  is  in  heaven,  but  he  is  watching  over 
us,  and  taking  care  of  us  all  the  time,  and  if  we 
love  him,  when  we  die  we  shall  go  to  live  with 
him  forever." 

"  But  where  will  we  go  if  we  don't  love 
him  ?  " 

"  The  Bible  says  we  shall  go  to  a  very- 
dreadful  place,  away  from  everything  good  and 
beautiful  ;  away  from  Jesus  and  the  holy 
angels, —  where  people  are  always  wicked  and 
always  miserable." 

"  I  don't  want  to  go  there,"  said  the  child, 
laying  her  head  against  Julia's  lap  and  looking 
up  in  her  face.  "  I  want  to  go  to  heaven.  Will 
you  tell  us  about  heaven,  teacher  ?  is  it  a  big 
house  where  all  the  good  people  live  to- 
gether? " 

"•  No,"  replied  Julia,  "  but  I  cannot  tell  you 
much  about  it,  only  this — it  is  a  more  beauti- 
ful place  than  you  can  think  of,  and  all  ar^ 
happy  there,  because  all  are  holy." 

"  Are  they  ever  very  hungry  ?"  asked  a  poor 
little  child,  who  evidently  knew  by  sad  experi- 
ence what  hunger  was. 
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"  O  no,  my  clear.  No  one  is  ever  hungry 
tliere,  or  sick  or  sorrowful." 

"  And  are  they  always  warm,  teacher  ?'* 

"  Yes  ;  no  one  suffers  from  cold  in  that  hap- 
py place." 

"  Oh  dear  !"  sighed  the  child,  "  I  wish  I  was 
there,  for  I'm  hungry  every  day,  and  so  cold. 
You  don't  know  how  cold  in  the  winter  time." 

"  Did  Jesus  die  for  the  wicked  people  that 
treated  him  so  bad  ?"  asked  Lucy,  dashing  her 
brown  hand  across  her  eyes,  and  looking  ear- 
nestly in  Julia's  face. 

"  Yes,  and  he  asked  God  to  forgive  them, 
even  when  he  was^dying." 

"I  wouldn't,"  said  Lucy,  vehemently,  "I'd 
have  paid  'em  back.  They  were  hateful,  hate- 
ful old  things,  to  treat  him  so  when  he  never 
did  anything  to  hurt  them," 

"  He  was  always  doing  them  good,"  said 
Julia;  "  he  made  the  sick  well,  and  gave  sight 
to  the  blind  ;  he  made  the  deaf  to  hear  and 
the  lame  to  walk,  and  the  dumb  to  speak ;  and 
he  blessed  little  children.  He  never  did  any- 
thing but  good  all  his  life." 
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I  ain't  going  to  be  naughty  ever  any  more," 
said  the  lame  girl,  *'  if  it  makes  him  sorry.  Do 
you  think  he  will  help  me  if  I  try  to  be  good  ?" 

"  Yes,   I  know    he   will.      You    must   ask 
him." 

"  But  what  shall  I  say?    I  don't  know." 

"  You  must  kneel   down  and  say  something 
like  this, — 

*'  Dear   Jesus,  help  me   to   be   good,  and  to 
love  thee." 

Here  the  bell  rang,  and  Miss  Fielding  could 
say  no  more.  She  gave  the  children  their 
pretty  new  Bibles,  and  marked  a  little  verse  in 
each  one,  for  them  to  learn  to  say  on  the  next 
Sabbath.  They  all  ran  away  delighted  with 
such  a  gift,  all  but  Lucy,  who  lingered  behind 
with  a  very  red  face,  and  tearful  eyes. 

"  What  is  the  trouble,  Lucy  ?"  asked  Julia, 
sitting  down,  and  drawing  the  child  to  her 
side. 

"  I  can't  be  good  if  I  try  ever  so  hard,"  she 
replied  in  faltering  accents.  "  They  make  me 
take  things  that  ain't  mine,  and  I  can't  help 
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telling  lies,  and  if  Dick  gives  me  a  knock,  I 
must  give  him  one,  so  it  ain't  no  use  for  me  to 
try." 

"  O,  yes  it  is.  But  who  makes  you  take 
things  that  are  not  yours  ?" 

"  Tab  and  Polly." 

"  Who  are  they  ?" 

"  The  old  man  and  woman  I  live  with  ;  they 
ain't  my  father  and  mother,  but  they  Jet  me 
sleep  in  their  basement,  and  I  beg  and  take 
what  I  can  get  for  'em" 

"  It  is  wicked  to  steal,  Lucy  ;  you  must  not 
steal." 

"Then  they'll  beat  me  till  I  can  hardly 
stand,  and  not  give  me  anything  to  eat  for  a 
whole  day." 

"  Why  do  you  stay  with  them  ?  why  not  go 
and  stay  with  your  brother  Dick  ?" 

"  He  don't  want  me  ;  he's  a  news  boy,  and 
he  ain't  much  better'n  Tab  and  Polly.  I  wish 
you'd  let  me  come  and  live  with  you,  teacher. 
I'd  be  just  as  good  as  anything,  and  you  could 
tell  me  how.     May  I  ?" 
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Julia  looked  clown  on  the  intelligent,  wistful 
face  that  was  raised  to  hers  ;  true  it  was  not 
clean,  and  her  hair  lay  on  her  forehead  and 
cheeks  in  tanojled  locks,  and  her  frock  was 
soiled  and  raojo^ed,  but  there  was  somethino* 
very  touching  in  the  expression  of  the  large 
black  eyes,  and  in  the  pleading  tones  of  her 
voice. 

''  May  I,  teacher,  may  I  ?  O  I'll  do  anything 
in  the  world  for  you,  if  you'll  only  let  me 
come,"  she  went  on,  eagerly,  drawing  hope 
from  Miss  Fielding's  hesitation. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you,"  said  Julia,  kindly  ;  "  I 
am  afraid  I  cannot  take  you,  but  I  will  see 
what  can  be  done  for  you  ;  so  run  away  now, 
but  tell  me  first  where  you  live  ?" 

"  In  the  basement  of  an  old  house  on  Ann 
street ;  you  can  find  it,  teacher,  if  you'll  ask 
anybody  for  Tab  and  Polly," 

"  Yery  well,"  said  Julia,  "  perhaps  I  will 
come  and  see  you  some  day,  but  if  not,  you 
must  be  sure  and  be  here  next  Sunday." 

The  child   went   away    slowly,  with  a  Bible 
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under  eacli  arm,  and  Julia,  rising,  saw  Bernice 
and  Mr.  Cecil  standing  in  the  pew  behind  her. 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  taking 
this  office  again  to  day,"  he  said.  "I  was 
doubting  exceedingly  what  to  do  with  the  little 
creatures,  as  all  of  my  congregation  who  are 
willing,  are  already  engaged  in  the  Sunday 
school,  either  as  teachers  or  scholars.  I  hope 
you  have  not  found  them   very  troublesome  ?" 

"  O  no,"  replied  Julia, "  I  have  enjoyed 
hearing  them  very  much,  though  I  wish  I 
knew  how  to  talk  to  them  better." 

"  You  did  very  well  for  a  beginner,"  said- 
Mr.  Cecil,  quietly. 

"  O,  dear !  I  did  not  know  you  were  near 
enough  to  overhear  anything  I  said  ;  I  am  very 
sorry,"  and  Julia  looked  quite  disturbed. 
"  You  know  I  never  tried  to  teach  before,  and 
it  is  such  a  very  short  time  since  I  cared  about 
these  things,  that  I  am  afraid  I  am  almost  as 
ignorant  as  they  are ;  but  I'm  going  to  try 
very  hard,"  she  added,  recovering  herself,  and 
looking  up  with  a  very  bright  smile,  "  and  I 
think  I  shall  improve." 
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"  You  are  sure  to,  if  you  ask  help  from 
above,"  said  Mr.  Cecil  in  a  low  tone,  as  they 
turned  to  leave  the  church. 

''  I  have  asked  it,"  replied  Julia,  "  and,"  al- 
most in  a  whisper,  "  I  hope  Jesus  is  my  Sa- 
viour and  Friend  ;  I  think  I  am  his  disciple, 
though  very,  very  unworthy." 

A  warm  clasp  of  the  hand  was  the  only 
answer  Mr.  Cecil  made  ;  but  had  Julia  looked 
up,  she  would  have  seen  why  he  could  not 
speak.  At  the  gate  of  the  church  they  sepa- 
rated, though  not  until  the  little  Bible  had 
ao-ain  been  offered  to  its  rio-htful  owner,  and 
again  marked  and  returned  to  Julia. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

,^  HAT  has  come  over  "the  spmt  of 
your  dream,"  Julia,  said  Kate,  one 
^  morning,  at  breakfast.  "  You  have 
not  been  out  of  an  evening'  for  more 
than  a  week.  I  verily  believe  Bernice 
is  making  a  hermit  of  you,  as  well  as  of  herself. 
And  by  the  way,  Dexter  Hockland  said  he  met 
you  and  Bernice  on  Lynde-street,  a  few  days 
since,  in  deep  conversation  with  a  little  crlpplo ; 
and  he  wanted  to  know  what  in  the  world  you 
were  in  that  out-of-the-way  place  for." 

Julia  colored,  for  she  felt  every  eye  at  the 
table  turned  upon  her,  but  she  answered  good 
humoredly, 

"  If  Mr.  Rockland  has  any  inquiries  to  make 
in  regard  to  my  affairs,  I  shall  be  happy  to 
give  him  all  the  information  in  my  power ;  or, 
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if  you  have  any  curiosity,  Kate,  I  can  tell  you 
that  Bernice  and  I  were  on  Lynde  street,  for 
the  purpose  of  visiting  a  lady  by  the  name  of 
Earle,  and  on  our  way  we  met  the  little  lame 
girl,  and  stopped  to  give  her  an  orange.  Is 
this  a  satisfactory  answer  ?" 

"  O,  I  don't  trouble  myself  about  your 
movements,"  replied  Kate,  carelessly,  "  it  is  of 
no  consequence  to  me  where  you  go  or  what 
you  do,  only  I  hope  you  will  not  bring  home 
any  infectious  disease  from  those  out  of  the 
way  places.  If  you  like  visiting  the  poor,  I'm 
sure  I  don't  care — I  dare  say  it  is  very  roman- 
tic." 

"  And  Julia  was  always  so  inclined  towards 
romance,"  laughed  Helen. 

Bernice  secretly  hoped  the  subject  would  be 
dropped  by  this  diversion,  but  Kate  was  ill- 
natured  on  this  particular  morning  and  re- 
sumed it  after  a  slight  pause. 

"  Where  did  you  and  Bernice  sit  in  church 
yesterday  ?"  she  asked.  "  I  thought  you  went 
out  before  Helen  and  me,  but  when  we  got 
there,  you  were  not  in  our  pew." 
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"  Julia  went  witli  me  to —street,"  inter- 
posed Bernice.  A  relative  and  friend  of  my 
minister  at  Hayslope  preaches  tliere." 

"  What  is  his  name  ?  ' 

"  Eev.  Eaymond  Cecil." 

"  What  a  charming  name  !"  cried  Helen. 

"  Cecil,"  repeated  Kate,  turning  to  her 
mother,  that  was  the  name  of  the  person  who 
called  one  day  when  Bernice  and  Julia  were 
out,  wasn't  it  ?" 

"  I  think  so ;  yes,  I  am  quite  certain." 

"  Did  he  come  in  ?"  Bernice  inquired.  "  I 
am  sorry  I  was  not  at  home,  for  he  called  to 
make  inquiries  about  his  friends  the  Cadwal- 
laders." 

"  Ralph  showed  him  up  to  the  drawing 
room,"  replied  Kate,  sarcastically,  "  but  I  fancy 
he  had  never  seen  one  before,  from  his  apppear- 
ance  at  the  door.  Rockland  and  Monsieur  Le 
Briton  were  here,  and  one  or  two  others  ;  it 
was  amusing  enough  to  see  the  poor  youth 
looking  from  me  to  mamma,  and  mamma  so 
dignified  and  icy." 
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"  Did  any  one  speak  to  him,  or  were  you  so 
polite  as  to  let  him  stand  there  and  be  laughed 
at,  by  such  men  as  Dexter  Kockland  and  that 
foreijxn  scoundrel  ?  "  and  Mr.  Fieldino;  cast  a 
withering  look  at  Kate,  who  nothing  daunted, 
answered  pertly, — 

"  O,  he  stood  surveying  us  and  the  drawing- 
room  a  few  moments,  then  as  white  as  the  table 
cloth,  walked  up  to  mamma,  and  said,  '  I  beg 
your  pardon  for  intruding,  but  I  inquired  for 
Miss  Sandford,  and  inferred  she  was  at  home,' 
at  which  mamma  bowed  in  the  most  queenly 
style  you  can  imagine,  and  told  him  he  was 
mistaken,  whereupon  he  made  quite  as  grand 
a  bow  as  she,  and  walked  off." 

"  I   was   not  aware   that  Bernice   and  Julia 

had  changed   their  place   of  worship   to 

street,"  said  Mrs.  Fielding,  anxious  to  turn  the 
subject,  as  she  saw  the  frown  deepen  on  her 
husband's  brow,  and  the  vivid  flush  that  burn- 
ed on  Julia's  cheek.  It  cannot  be  a  very  re- 
spectable church  in  that  quarter  of  the  city. 
Do  they  go  with  your  consent,  Mr.  Fielding  ?!' 
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"  Yes  —  with  my  free  consent,  since  I  heard 
Mr.  Cecil  a  week  ago  last  Sabbath  morning, 
although  he  is  a  preacher  whom  you  and  I, 
Lucy,  might  not  like  to  hear  every  Sunday." 

"  I  thank  you,  father,  very  much,"  said  Julia, 
raising  her  eyes  moist  with  tears,  to  his  face. 
"  I  am  very  glad  you  are  willing  I  should  go 
there  to  church  with  Bernice." 

"  I  think  since  we  have  a  pew  of  our  own  in 
a  fashionable  church,  it  would  be  as  well  for 
the  family  to  occupy  it,"  said  Mrs.  Fielding, 
in  an  irritated  voice. 

"  Why,  mamma,  what  do  you  care  ?  "  inter- 
rupted Kate,  saucily.  "  To  my  certain  knowl- 
edge you  have  not  been  inside  the  church  these 
^Ye  months.  I  should  think  you'd  be  wilhng 
Bernice  and  Julia  shouLl  go  where  they  please, 
and  if  they  like  beggars  and  mechanics  better 
than  our  company,  do  pray  let  them  enjoy  it." 

"  Kate,"  interrupted  Mr.  Fielding,  "  you  are 
an  ill-tempered,  unamiable  girl,  and  extremely 
rude  and  impertinent.  I  will  not  have  such 
remarks  made  at  my  table  as  you  have  made 
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tills  morning ;  take  care  that  I  hear  no  more  of 
them." 

At  this  severe  reprimand,  Kate  pouted  and 
left  the  room,  followed  by  her  mother  and 
Helen.  Mr.  Fieldino;  lino-ei-ed  a  moment  as 
Julia  watered  a  rose-bush  that  stood  on  the  win- 
dow-ledge, and  said  to  Bernice,  "  Your  aunt 
is  very  particular  about  her  visitors,  my  dear. 
I  do  not  think  she  intended  to  be  rude  to  your 
good  minister's  young  friend,  so  I  hope  you 
will  excuse  her  want  of  cordiality.  Mr.  Cecil 
must  call  again,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  be  more 
politely  received." 

Mr.  Cecil  did  not  call  again,  but  an  hour  or 
two  later,  a  note  was  brought  to  Julia,  which 
read  as  follows  : — 

"  Miss  Fielding, — A  little  girl,  Letty  Heath, 
by  name,  who  was  in  your  class  one  Sunday, 
has  but  a  short  time  to  live.  She  asks  contin- 
ually for  her  teacher.  I  called  at  your  house 
yesterday  to  tell  you,  but  you  were  out.  WiU 
you  see  her  to-day  ?  You  must  not  go  alone, 
or  even  with  your  cousin.     But  if  you  will  call 
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for  her,  Mrs.  Earle  will- accompany  you.     She 
is  acquainted  with  Letty's  miserable  mother. 

Eaymond  Cecil." 

"  Poor  Little  Letty !  "  sighed  Julia,  as  she 
handed  the  note  to  Bernice,  and  prepared  for 
her  walk.  "  She  was  a  frail  looking  child,  but 
I  did  not  dream  of  this  !  and  I  never  went  to 
see  her,  although  she  has  not  been  in  the  class 
since  the  first  Sabbath,  three  weeks  ago  —  yet 
she  remembers  me,  and  wants  to  see  me.  If  I 
had  only  known,  I  might  have  gone  yesterday. 
O,  I  hof  e  I  shall  not  be  too  late." 

With  this  thought  uppermost  in  her  mind 
she  hurried  away,  leaving  Bernice  to  follow  or 
not,  as  she  chose. 

Mrs.  Earle  was  expecting  her,  and  Dora  was 
keeping  watch  at  the  window,  so  she  had  not 
long  to  wait  there,  and  it  was  but  a  short  walk 
from  Lynde-street  to  Letty's  dreadful  home. 
Mrs.  Earle  led  the  way  down  four  or  five  steps 
into  a  damp  cellar,  lighted  by  a  single  small 
window,   and  two  panes  of  cracked  and  dingy 
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glass  over  the  door.  Julia  paused  a  moment 
on  the  -threshold,  and  gasped  for  breath.  On 
the  stove,  a  mess  of  salt  pork,  cabbage,  and 
onions  was  cooking,  watched  by  a  showy  young 
woman,  whose  person  was  decked  with  soiled 
ribbons,  cotton  laee,  and  cheap  jewelry.  On 
the  floor,  a  large,  strong  man  lay,  in  a  heavy, 
drunken  slumberj  with  a  black  bottle  within 
reach  of  his  hand.  In  a  corner  of  the  cellar, 
on  a  pallet  of  straw,  covered  with  a  heavy  pile 
of  filthy  garments,  poor  little  Letty  panted  and 
groaned  her  life  away.  Her  mother,  a  coarse, 
cruel-looking  woman,  evidently  almost  stupefi- 
ed with  whiskey,  sat  on  the  side  of  the  bed, 
her  loathsome  breath  fanning::  the  fevered  cheek, 
while  with  her  rough  hand  she  kept  the  clothes 
fast  over  the  restless,  burning  little  form.  She 
nodded  at  Mrs.  Earle,  and  pointed  to  a  seat, 
but  looked  frowningly  upon  Julia,  who  ap- 
proached the  bed,  and  leaning  over  it,  said 
soothingly,  ^'  I  am  here,  Letty :  I  have  come 
to  see  you,  dear." 

At  the  sound   of  the   gentle  voice,    Letty 
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ojfened  her  beautiful  blue   eyes,  and,   smiling 
faintly,  laid  her  wasted  band  in  her  teacher's. 

"  I'm  so  hot,"  she  whispered. 

"  May  I  take  oj6P  some  of  these  clothes  ?  " 
asked  Julia,  turning  to  the  woman. 

"  No ;  I'm  going  to  sweat  the  fever  out  of 
her ;  don't  you  go  to  interfering,  you've  done 
enough  o'  that  already,  putting  notions  into 
her  head,  and  sending  her  a  Bible  to  read.  I 
guess  it's  gone  where  it  oughter." 

"  They  sold  it  for  rum,"  whispered  Letty. 
"  I  couldn't  help  it,  but  I  didn't  forget  the  little 
verse  you  learned  me,  and  I  say  it  over  ever  so 
many  times ;  but  O,  I  am  so  hot,  and  I  want 
some  water  !  " 

At  these  words  Mrs.  Heath  reached  forward 
and  took  a  brown  earthen  mug  from  a  cup- 
board at  the  head  of  the  bed,  and  held  it  to 
Letty's  parched  lips,  but  she  turned  away  from 
it  shudderino^. 

"What  is  that?"  asked  Mrs.  Earle,  in  an 
authoritative  voice.  "  Do  you  dare  give  that 
vile  whiskey  to  your  child  when  she  is  dying  ? 
Hand  it  to  me." 
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"  It's  the  best  thing  for  her,"  muttered  the 
woman,  "  it'll  cool  her  off  quicker'n  anything 
in  the  world  if  I  could  only  get  her  to  swallow 
enough  to  put  her  to  sleep."  Nevertheless  she 
passed  the  mug  to  Mrs.  Earle,  who  poured  its 
contents  into  the  sink.  "  Now,"  she  said,  re- 
turning to  the  bed,  "just  go  and  sit  down  in 
that  chair,  and  this  young  lady  and  I  will  take 
care  of  Letty." 

"I  guess  I'm  able  to  take  care  of  her  my- 
self," whimpered  the  woman,  casting  a  mali- 
cious look  at  Julia.  "  You  go  and  pull  them 
clothes  off  of  her  and  she'll  die  ;  I  know  enough 
about  sickness  for  that :  here  she's  a'most 
burning  up,  and  if  I  can  only  get  her  to  sweat- 
ino;  she'll  do  well  enouo-h." 

Mrs.  Earle  did  not  argue  the  case,  but 
quietly  proceeded  to  remove  one  garment  after 
another,  until  only  a  thin  blanket  was  left. 
Then  Letty  breathed  easier,  and  looked  up 
with  a  grateful  smile. 

"Can't  I  have  a  drink  of  water?"  she 
asked. 
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"  Yes,  a  cup  full,  dear,"  and  dipping  it  from 
a  pail,  Mrs.  Earle  held  it  to  her  lips.  O,  how 
eagerly  it  was  seized  by  the  little  thin  hands, 
and  swallowed  with  almost  fearful  haste,  lest 
her  mother  should  snatch  it  away.  But  she 
need  not  have  feared,  for  Mrs.  Heath,  seeing 
that  Mrs.  Earle  was  firm  in  her  determination 
tD  stay  awhile  by  Letty,  slipped  on  an  old 
hood,  and  went  out  into  the  street.  As  soon 
as  she  was  gone,  the  child  motioned  to  Julia  to 
come  and  sit  down  beside  her. 

"  I  want  to  say  my  verse  to  you,  teacher," 
she  whispered. 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  it.  I  am  glad 
you  remember  it." 

She  repeated  it  very  correctly  and  with  slow 
emphasis,  as  if  every  word  was  precious  to  her 
little  heart.  "  I  know  another  pretty  verse 
besides  that,"  she  continued.  "  I  learned  it 
before  they  took  my  Bible  away." 

"  And  what  is  it,  dear  ?  " 

"  *  I  love  them  that  love  me,  and  they  that 
seek  me  early  shall  find  me.'  I  like  that  verse 
very  much." 
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"  How  did  you  find  it,  Letty  ?  " 

"  Lucy  showed  it  to  me  that  Sunday  you 
sent  me  the  Bible.  She  said  you  gave  it  to 
her  for  a  lesson." 

*'  O  yes,  I  remember.  Do  you  know  any 
other  verses  ?  " 

"  Not  to  say  by  heart ;  but  there's  one  I  read 
over  lots  of  times,  and  it  sounded  so  nice.  It 
was  way  over  to  the  end  of  the  book.  I  wish 
I  could  remember  it  — ■  there  was  somethino; 
about  no  night  there,  and  about  candles,  and  I 
thought  perhaps  it  was  heaven  it  meant.  Can 
you  tell  me,  teacher  ?  " 

Julia  drew  her  little  Bible  from  her  pocket 
and  turning  to  Revelations  xxii.  5,  read, 

"  '  And  there  shall  be  no  nio^ht  there  :  and 
they  need  no  candle,  neither  light  of  the  sun  ; 
for  the  Lord  God  giveth  them  light :  and  they 
shall  reio-n  forever  and  ever.'  " 

"  That's  it  —  that  is  the  place  !  "  said  Letty, 

with  a  joyous  smile,  "  does  that  mean  Heav- 
en?" 

"  Yes,  dear." 
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"  Shall  I  go  there,  teacher  ?  " 
"  If  you  are  sorry  for  all  the  naughty  things 
you  have  done,   and  love  Jesus,  who   blessed 
the  little  children." 

"  I  do  love  him.  I  think  a.bout  him  all  the 
time,  and  you  said  he  loved  little  children.  I 
guess  he  loves  me  :  and  I'm  sorry  I  have  been 
naughty."  Poor  Letty  spoke  in  a  whisper, 
and  with  great  difficulty,  but  her  eyes  shone 
with  almost  unearthly  lustre,  and  a  happy  smile 
played  upon  her  lips. 

"  I  am  sure  he  loves  you.  Are  you  willin 
to  go  and  live  with  him  in  that  beautiful  home 
that  he  has  prepared  for  his  dear  children  ! " 

Letty  looked  around  the  low  cellar,  from  her 
sister  who  stood  idly  gazing  out  into  the  street, 
to  her  father,  still  asleep  on  the  floor  ;  then  her 
gaze  returned  to  Julia's  face,  and  she  said, 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  go  away  from  here.  I 
want  to  see  Jesus ;  I  hope  he  wiil  come 
for  me  very  soon.  I  wish  he  would  come  be- 
fore father  wakes  up  and  mother  comes  back. 
I  am  so  tired,  teacher  !  " 
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Her  eyes  closed  as  she  ceased  speaking,  and 
her  breath  came  shorter  and  harder ;  Julia 
bent  over,  and  smoothed  the  rings  of  light  hair 
away  from  her  forehead. 

Mrs.  Earle  drew  near,  and  watched  her 
countenance  a  few  moments  in  silence. 

"  She  is  almost  gone,  dear  child  !  there  is  no 
more  suffering  for  her  :  I  think  she  will  never 
rouse   from  this   sleep,  but  awake  in  heaven." 

"  I  a'n't  asleep,"  whispered  Letty,  "  but  I 
hear  music  —  do  you  — ■  hear  it  —  teacher  ?  Je- 
sus is  coming  —  dear  Jesus  !  "  These  were 
Letty's  last  words.  With  that  precious  name 
upon  her  lips,  her  spirit  burst  away  from  its 
frail  casket  and  was  at  rest  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Good  Shepherd. 


CHAPTEE  xyni. 

EENICE  sat  reading  as  Julia  Lad  left 
her,  until  one  o'clock,  when  she  laid 
aside  her  books  and  prepared  to  go 
out.  For  the  past  month  she  had  not 
devoted  quite  as  much  time  to  her  Stud- 
ies as  at  first,  and  this  for  two  or  three  reas- 
ons :  —  One  was,  the  objects  from  without  tli  at 
occupied  her  attention, —  first  the  Earles,  in 
providing  for  whose  comfort  she  and  Julia  had 
spent  many  busy  hours  ;  and  then  in  cutting 
and  making  suitable  garments  for  the  boys  in 
her  Sunday  school  class.  Another  and  chief 
reason  was  traceable  to  a  letter  written  by 
Aunt  Jerusha,  a  part  of  which  is  given  be- 
low,— 

"  Dear   Niece   Bernice, —  I   guess   you  will 
laugh  at  Aunt  Ruey  setting  out  to  write  a  let- 
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ter  at  her  time  of  life,  but  I've  got  something 
to  say  to  you,  that  I  can't  put  into  a  message. 
You  must  overlook  bad  spelling  and  penman- 
ship, for  you  know  I  never  went  to  school  in 
my  young  days  more  than  three  or  four  months 
at  the  outside,,  but  I  guess  I'll  make  myself 
clear  to  you.  You  see  I  read  your  last  letter 
that  you  wrote  to  your  mother,  and  I've  been 
thinking  of  it  more  or  less  eyer  since,  especially 
what  you  said  about  your  reading  and  study- 
ing, and  about  your  not  enjoying  your  mind 
very  well.  Now  you  know  Aunt  Jerusha's  a 
plain,  ignorant  kind  of  a  woman,  and  don't 
know  much  except  what  she's  learned  from 
human  nature  and  her  Bible,  so  she  mayn't  use 
just  the  words  she  means  to  —  but  she's  going 
to  speak  right  out  what's  in  her  mind,  and  you 
must  take  it  from  whence  it  comes. 

"  You're  doing  wrong,  Bernice,  to  spend  so 
many  hours  a  day  over  books.  It  isn't  good 
for  your  health  in  the  first  place,  and  that's  a 
thing  to  be  thought  of —  ain't  it  ?  Then  when 
you  come  home  there'll  be  spring  work  to  do — 
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up  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  at  it  all 
day  long  without  a  minute  for  your  books  I 
you  won't  like  that  •  ten  to  one  you  will  get 
uneasy  and  discontented  and  wish  you  were 
back  to  your  Uncle's,  and  that  will  make  your 
folks  unhappy,  for  you  know  they  think  every- 
thing of  you. 

"  But  after  all,  Bernice,  the  point  I  want  to 
come  to  is  this  :  What  are  you  studying  for  ? 
Is  it  for  the  glory  of  God,  or  just  to  gratify 
your  own  self?  You  profess  to  be  a  Christian, 
and  I  believe  you  are  one,  but  I  hope  you 
won't  get  led  away  by  ambition  and  pride.  I 
believe  just  this  :  God  knows  what  is  best  for 
his  poor,  weak  creatures,  and  when  he  places 
them  in  this  world  he  wants  them  to  do  the 
very  best  they  can  just  where  they  are  ;  then 
if  he  sees  fit  he  can  make  the  last  first  —  and 
the  humblest  he  can  exalt.  But  He  don't 
want  them  to  be  all  the  time  trying  to  lift 
themselves  up  to  high  places,  instead  of  doing 
the  little  things  that  lay  close  to  their  hands. 
So,  Bernice,  I  hope  you'll  just  look  into  your 
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own  heart  and  see  what   you  find  there,  and 
forgive  aunt  Jerusha  if  she  seems  harsh.'' 

This  letter,  Bernice  had  read  with  great 
care,  and  not  without  tears.  What  matter  if 
the  spelling  and  grammar  put  all  rules  at  de- 
fiance ?  What  if  the  chirography  was  cramped, 
and  occasionally  almost  ille2:ible?  It  was 
prompted  by  aunt  Jerusha's  kind  and  loving 
heart,  and  although  Bernice  felt  that  she  was 
mistaken  on  some  points,  owing  to  her  own 
want  of  early  education,  yet  she  saw  that  there 
was  much  she  would  do  well  to  reflect  upon, 
especially  the  pointed  and  solemn  question, 
"  What  are  you  studying  for  ?  is  it  for  the 
glory  of  God,  or  just  to  gratify  your  own 
self?  " 

Long  and  seriously  had  Bernice  dwelt  upon 
these  questions,  and  had  with  shame  been  forced 
to  acknowledge  that  selfish  gratification  had 
been  her  only  motive.  God's  glory  ?  It  had 
not  once  entered  her  thought,  and  yet  it  was 
the  one  object  that,  as  a  professed  Christian, 
she  was  bound  to  seek.     She  had  indeed  been 
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in  error,  but  now  that  she  realized  it,  she  re- 
ceived with  thankfulness  the  call  to  labor  for 
the  poor  and  ignorant  around  her,  even  though 
it  broke  in  upon  the  golden  hours  she  had  en- 
joyed so  much. 

And  so  on  the  day  that  Julia  was  called  to 
the  death  bed  of  Letty  Heath,  Bernice  put  by 
her  books,  as  of  late,  at  one  instead  of  four 
o'clock,  and  went  to  Mrs.  Earle's  to  meet  her 
cousin. 

Dora  was  alone,  and  having  finished  the 
"  stent  "  of  sewing  left  by  her  mother,  she  had 
fallen  asleep  on  the  louDge,  with  her  doll 
clasped  close  in  her  arms.  She  was  a  beautiful 
child,  and  as  Bernice  stood  gazing  upon  her, 
her  heart  went  up  to  God  in  thankfulness  that 
she  was  saved  from  a  life  of  woe,  perhaps  of 
sin,  partly  through  her  own  feeble  instrumen- 
tality. She  reviewed  the  little  chain  of  cir- 
cumstances which  had  led  to  this  result  —  so 
trivial  in  themselves,  and  yet  each  link  bright 
with  the  providence  of  God,  and  softly  repeat- 
ed that  promise  which  is  so  precious  to  all  who 
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feel  their  own  frailty  and  weakness, —  "  I  will 
bring  the  blind  by  a  way  that  they  knew  not ; 
I  will  lead  them  in  paths  that  they  have  not 
known  :  I  will  make  darkness  lio^ht  before 
them,  and  crooked  things  straight.  These 
things  will  I  do  unto  them,  and  not  forsake 
them." 

The  voice,  soft  as  it  was,  awoke  Dora,  who 
gave  a  shout  of  delight  when  she  saw  who  had 
come. 

"  I  was  so  tired,"  she  said.  "  Mamma  and 
Miss  Julia  have  been  gone  ever  so  long.  I 
finished  my  seam,  and  talked  to  Fairy,  and 
then  I  played  with  my  doll,  but  I  got  so  sleepy 
I  couldn't  keep  my  eyes  open.  Will  you  stay 
with  me  till  they  come  back.  Miss  "Bernice  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  will,"  and  Bernice  took  the 
rockino;  chair  that  Dora  brousrht  forward, 
"  and  if  you  like  I  will  tell  you  a  story  about 
my  pussy  cat  and  a  little  squirrel  named  Do- 
zey." 

With  this  entertaining  history,  Bernice  be- 
guiled the  weariness  of  the  hour  that  elapsed 
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before  tlie  return  of  Julia  and  Mrs.  Earle,  very 
much  to  tlie  enjoyment  of  Dora,  who  had  long 
thought  Miss  Bernice  the  best  and  prettiest 
lady  in  the  world,  always  excepting  her  own 
mamma. 

Bernice  had  no  need  to  ask  for  Letty  ;  she 
read  the  truth  in  Julia's  flushed  and  tearful 
face,  as  she  opened  the  door,  but  Mrs.  Earle, 
drawing  her  little  daughter  to  her  side,  repeat- 
ed the  dying  words  of  the  sweet  child  now 
happy  with  the  Saviour. 

"  It  seems  so  strange  to  me,"  said  Julia,  as 
she  and  Bernice  walked  home  together,  "  so 
strange  that  my  heavenly  Father  should  bring 
that  little  one  to  trust  in  him,  by  that  hour 
spent  in  the  Sunday  school.  O,  it  is  too  much 
joy  to  think  that  he  chose  a  poor,  sinful  girl 
like  me,  as  the  instrument  of  her  salvation,  and 
I  was  so  unwillino;  to  take  the  class,  so  discour- 
aored  because  I  could  not  talk  with  them,  as  if 
God  needed  my  weak  words  to  impress  his 
own  truth  on  a  child's  heart !  O,  Bernice,  I 
cannot  humble  myself  enough, —  I  cannot  adore 
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his  wonderful  grace  and  goodness  enough  ; — 
but  from  this  time  forth,  with  his  help,  I  will 
consecrate  myself  to  the  service  of  my  Saviour, 
—  let  what  will  come, —  body  and  soul  forever. 
I  feel  now,  more  than  ever  before,  the  impor- 
tance of  the  command  in  Ecclesiastes,  which 
Mr.  Cecil  marked  for  me  that  Sunday. 

"  '  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it 
with  thy  might.'  It  shall  be  my  motto  from 
to-day." 

As  one  would  expect  from  her  temperament, 
Julia  was  ardent  and  demonstrative  in  her 
piety.  She  loved  much,  for  much  had  been 
forgiven  her,  and  she  was  anxious  to  manifest 
her  devotion  by  her  daily  walk  and  conversa- 
tion. 

For  a  few  weeks  she  had  to  encounter  the 
haughty  silence  of  her  mother,  the  scoffs  and 
sneers  of  Kate,  and  the  raillery  of  Helen,  but 
they,  seeing  her  patience,  and  evident  sincerity, 
at  length  left  her  to  do  very  much  as  she 
pleased,  so  long  as  she  did  not  interfere  with 
their  arrangements,  and  was  always  bright  and 
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animated  in  their  presence.  Mr.  Fielding,  ap- 
parently more  than^ever  engrossed  in  his  busi- 
ness, spent  but  little  time  at  home,  and,  if  he 
observed  any  change  in  his  favorite  daughter, 
he  never  alluded  to  it. 

And  so  Julia,  trusting  in  the  promises  of  God 
with  a  child's  simple  and  loving  faith,  "  grew 
in  o^race  and  in  the  knowledge  of  her  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

S  spring  drew  near,  letters  from  home  re- 
minded Bernice  that  she  was  needed 
there.  The  spring  cleaning  was  to  be 
don'e,  and  white-washing,  and  a  little 
painting  ;  aunt  Jerusha  was  growing 
anxious  to  return  to  her  own  cottao;e,  as  there 
was  every  prospect  of  a  forward  season,  and 
she  must  see  about  oettino;  her  fruit  trees  and 
grape-vines  trimmed  and  pruned,  and  her  gar- 
den ploughed  ;  in  short,  if  Bernice  had  finished 
her  visit,  they  would  be  glad  to  see  her  at  the 
farm-house  any  day  when  she  would  come. 

Accordingly,  about  the  middle  of  April,  the 
small  hair  trunk  was  packed, — and  in  addition' 
a  larger  box  of  Julia's,  for  the  wardrobe  of 
our  little  country  maiden  was  more  extensive 
than  when  she  came, — and  Bernice  sat  b}^  the 
window  on  the  eve  of  her  departure,  with  Ju- 
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lia's   arm  around  lier    waist,    and  Julia's    head 
upon  her  shoulder. 

Thej  had  much  to  say  to  each  other,  so  soon 
to  separate,  but  the  heart  of  each  was  almost 
too  full  for  speech,  and  for  many  minutes  they 
sat  in  silence,  the  moonlight  shining  down  upon 
their  faces,  and  showing  now  and  then  a  teai 
on  Julia's  cheek. 

She  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"I  am  a  selfish  girl,"  she  said,  "to  be  so 
loth  to  let  you  go,  when  I  know  how  much 
aunty  needs  you ;  but  it  really  seems  as  though 
I  cannot  get  along  without  you  to  help  and  ad- 
vise me.  I  am  afraid  I  shall  find  it  hard  work 
to  depend  upon  myself,  after  depending  upon 
you  so  long." 

"  You  will  not  find  it  as  hard  as  you  suppose," 
said  Bernice.  "  You  have  always  thought  for 
yourself,  since  I  knew  you,  and  now  that  you 
are  actuated  by  the  earnest  desire  to  serve  God, 
you  have  a  Friend  pledged  to  guide  and  direct 
you,  infinitely  powerful." 

"  You  say  I  have  always  thought  for  myself 
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since  you  knew  me,"  said  Julia,  "  and  that  is 
true.  But  I  think  it  would  be  impossible  for 
you  to  imagine  how  steadily  I  used  to  try  to 
keep  from  thinking.  When  I  was  at  your 
house,  last  summer,  and  you,  or  auntie,  or  Mrs. 
Cadwallader,  or  Miss  Jane,  would  introduce  a 
religious  subject,  O,  how  I  would  fight  against 
it !  How  determined  I  was  to  shut  my  eyes 
and  close  my  ears  upon  what  I  knew  was  my 
duty !  Many  and  many  a  time,  conscience, 
roused  by  your  gentle  words,  would  accuse  me 
of  wilfully  neglecting  my  highest  good,  and  I 
would  harden  myself  against  it,  and  try  to  be 
merry  and  gay  when  it  seemed  as  though  my 
heart  would  break,  I  can  look  back  upon  two 
or  three  occasions  when  I  was  almost  ready  to 
tell  you  every  thought  I  had,  and  did  indeed 
begin,   and  then  pride  would   rise,  and  check 


me." 


"  But  why  did  you  not  tell  God  what  it  was 
so  hard  to  tell  me  ?  " 

"  Oh,    I  could  not  pray.     I   knew    what   I 

ought  to  do,  but  was  not  willing  to  submit.     It 
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seemed  so  hard  to  give  up  every  thing  and 
trust  to  Christ  alone  for  salvation.  I  believe 
I'd  have  done  anything  to  have  earned  a  right 
to  heaven,  but  my  proud  heart  rebelled  at  the 
thought  of  receiving  it  only  as  a  free  gift,  pur- 
chased by  another.  When  I  look  back  upon 
those  weeks  and  months  —  I  might  even  say, 
years  —  and  think  of  the  excuses  I  made,  and 
the  determined  resistance  of  my  heart,  I  can 
but  wonder  at  the  mercy  which  spared  my  life, 
and  gave  me  season  for  repentance.  I  know  my 
levity  and  carelessness  used  to  trouble  aunty 
and  you,"  she  continued,  "  and  sometimes  I  al- 
most wished  I  had  never  gone  to  Hay  slope  at 
all ;  but  now,  I  feel  that  I  can  never  be  thank- 
ful enough  for  my  summer  there." 

"Nor  I,  for  my  winter  here,"  interrupted 
Bernice,  smilino;.  ''  I  thouo;ht  I  should  learn 
so  much  from  books,  as  indeed  I  hope  I  have ; 
but  my  best  and  most  useful  lessons  have  been 
learned  in  the  wretched  dwellings  of  the  poor, 
^ '  in  my  dear  class  at  Sunday  school,  by  the  quiet 
fireside  of  our  friend  Mrs.  Earle,  and  from  the 
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lips  of  iSIr.  Cecil.  Dont  laugh  at  that  Julia," 
she  added  quickly,  catching  the  smile  that 
passed  over  her  cousin's  face,  "  for  he  is  cer- 
tainly my  pastor  next  to  Mr.  Cadwallader.  I 
never  shall  forget  the  sermons  I  have  heard 
him  preach,  nor  the  words  of  hope  and  encour- 
agement he  has  spoken,  when  we  have  felt  as 
though  our  efforts  were  in  vain:  they  have 
helped  me  not  a  little." 

"  And  me,  too,"  said  Julia,  in  a  low  voice. 
"  You  cannot  think  I  am  so " 

At  this  moment  there  came  a  rap  on  the  door 
interrupting  Julia's  remark,  evidently  quite  to 
her  relief.  Quickly  lighting  the  gas,  she  un- 
locked the  door  and  admitted  a  young  girl  who 
carried  a  small  bundle  in  her  hands,  and  whose 
face  was  covered  with  smiles. 

"  Ah,  Lucy ;  so  you  have  come,  and  exactly 
at  the  hour,  as  Miss  Bernice  bade  you,"  said 
Julia,  kindly. 

*'  Yes,  ma'am ;  I  watched  the  clock  till  Tab 
and  Polly  got  mad,  and  told  me  to  be  off,  bag 
and  baggage,   and  never  let'em  set  eyes  on  me 
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again.  But  it  wan't  time  to  come  then,  so  I've 
been  walking;  back  and  forth  in  front  of  the 
house,  looking  up  to  the  windows  till  I  was 
a'most  tired  to  death.  I'm  so  glad  I  a'in't 
never  going  back  to  that  awful  place  again," 
and  Lucy  drew  a  deep  sigh  of  relief. 

"So  am  I,"  said  Julia,  "  and  I  hope  you 
mean  to  try  to  be  a  very  good,  obedient  child, 
and  do  all  you  can  to  help  Miss  Bernice,  and 
Mrs.  Sandford.  I  think  it  is  very  kind  in  them 
to  take  you  to  live  with  them  in  such  a  beauti- 
ful place. 

"  O,  I  will  be  good,"  cried  Lucy,  her  eyes 
glistening,  "  I  will  do  just  as  they  tell  me,  ev- 
ery single  thing ;  and  I'll  be  just  as  careful  of 
my  clothes  as  I  can  ;  see.  Miss  Julia,  I  ha'nt 
got  a  single  tare  in  this  gown  you  gave  me,  and 
I  don't  mean  to." 

"  I  am  glad  of  it,"  said  Julia,  "  and  I  think 
you  will  try  and  do  well ;  but  now,  as  the  cars 
leave  very  early  in  the  morning,  it  is  best  for 
you  to  go  to  bed,  so  that  you  may  be  all  ready 
to  start,  after  a  good  night's  sleep."     She  rang 
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the  bell,  and  dismissed  the  grateful  Lucy,  who 
was  never  wider  awake  in  her  life,  nor  more 
disinclined  for  bed. 

At  six  o'clock  on  the  following  morning,  the 
carriage  came  for  Be.^nice  and  her  young  charge, 
who  was  far  too  excited  to  eat  her  breakfast, 
notwithstanding  Betty,  the  cook,  assured  her 
she'd  "  faint  away  riding  on  an  empty  stomach." 

None  of  the  family  but  Mr.  Fielding  ancT 
Julia  were  up  ;  the  others  had  said  good-bye 
to  Bernice  the  previous  night,  and  were  quite 
unconscious  when  she  left  the  house.  It  was  a 
dull,  foggj  morning,  not  at  all  pleasant  to  set 
out  on  a  journey.  Julia  thought,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment, hoped  her  cousin  would  wait  another 
day ;  but  Bernice  was  sure  the  clouds  were 
very  thin,  and  the  sun  would  soon  appear  and 
banish  them  altogether.  At  any  rate,  a  little 
rain  must  not  prevent  her  taking  tea  with  her 
father,  mother,  and  brothers,  in  the  dear  home- 
stead that  evening,  as  she  had  promised. 

The  cars  were  just  ready  to  start  as  they 
reached  the  station.     Mr.  Fielding  had  only 
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time  to  purchase  her  tickets,  and  put  her  and 
Lucy  on  board,  when  the  bell  rang,  and  the 
train  moved  slowly  out  of  the  depot,  followed 
by  Julia's  tearful  eyes.  The  weather,  as  Ber- 
nice  had  prophesied,  proved  to  be  fair.  About 
seven  o'clock  the  sun  came  out  warm  and 
bright,  and  the  heavy  clouds  broke  away,  and 
fled  before  it. 

Lucy  had  no  words  to  express  her  delight, 
as  the  cars  carried  them  farther  and  farther  in- 
to the  country.  She  sat  with  her  face  pressed 
up  against  the  window,  her  brown  eyes  dilat- 
ed, and  her  lips  parting  with  frequent  smiles, 
as  one  after  another  new  pictures  passed  before 
her,  each  seeming  more  beautiful  than  the  last. 
At  length  with  a  sigh,  she  turned  to  Bernice, 
and  asked  almost  in  a  whisper — 

"  Miss  Bernice,  did  the  same  God  that  made 
me,  make  all  these  pretty  things  I  see  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"And  Tab  and  Polly?" 

"  Yes." 

"  And  all  the  people  that  beg,  and  steal,  and 
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swear,  and  get  drunk,  down  in  that  street 
where  I  used  to  live  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  why  do  you  ask,  Lucy  ?  ^' 

"  O,  I  was  only  thinking,"  and  she  turned 
aijain  to  the  window. 

Bernice  watched  with  interest  the  troubled 
workino;  of  her  features,  and  waited  for  her  to 
speak  again,  which  she  did  after  a  few  mo- 
ments. 

*'  I  was  thinking  whether  God  was  very 
good,"  she  said.  "  Miss  Julia  says  He  is,  and 
I  s'pose  she  knows  ;  but  if  He  can  make  such 
nice  places  as  these,  I  don't  see  why  He  makes 
such  awful  people  as  Tab  and  Polly,  and  that 
street  for.  Do  you  think  He  is  good,  Miss 
Bemice  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Lucy ;  God  is  perfectly  good.  He 
did  not  make  Tab  and  Polly  wicked,  nor  any 
of  the  people  in  that  street.  They  were  once 
little  babies,  and  had  not  done  anything  wick- 
ed, but  as  they  grew  up,  instead  of  remember- 
ing and  loving  God,  they  forgot  Him,  and  har- 
dened their  hearts  against  Him.     God  looks 
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upon  tliem  with  pity,  and  spares  their  lives  so 
that  they  may  still  remember  Him,  if  they  will. 
Jesus  has  •  suffered  and  died  for  them,  just  as 
much  as  for  the  men  and  women  and  children 
who  live  in  these  pleasant  houses  in  the  coun- 
try. He  wants  every  one  to  be  good,  and 
lovely,  and  happy,  and  is  grieved  because  they 
slight  Him.  Has'nt  He  been  kind  to  you, 
Lucy?" 

"  O  yes,  ma'am,"  and  a  tear  rolled  down  the 
child's  sun  browned  cheek.  "  He  has  let  me 
come  with  you  !  and  He  let  me  go  into  Miss 
Julia's  class  in  the  Sunday  school,  and  wasn't 
it  He  that  sent  Mr.  Cecil  to  preach  to  the  poor 
folks  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  and  I  hope  a  great  many  of  them 
will  learn  to  love  Him  :  perhaps  even  Tab  and 
•Polly,  and  your  brother.  We  must  pray  for 
them,  Lucy." 

"  Pray  for  Tab  and  Polly  ?  "  repeated  Lucy, 
looking  up  astonished,  "  I  don't  love  'em, — 
they've  beat  me  and  cursed  me,  and  I  carit  pray 
for  'em,  Miss  Bernice." 
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"  Let  me  tell  you  what  the  Saviour  said," 
and  Bernice  took  Lucy's  little  hands  in  her 
owii  :  "  He  said  —  '  Love  your  enemies,  bless 
them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate 
you,  and  pray  for  them  which  despitefuUy  use 
you  and  persecute  you ;  That  ye  may  be  the 
children  of  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven.' 
If  you  want  to  be  a  child  of  God,  Lucy,  you 
must  forgive  and  forget  all  that  Tab  and  Polly 
have  made  you  suffer,  and  pray  that  they  may 
learn  to  love  Jesus." 

"  O  dear !  "  sighed  Lucy,  leaning  her  head 
upon  her  hands.  "  I'm  afraid  I  sha'n't  never 
get  to  doing  that,  but  I'll  try,  for  I  do  want 
God  to  love  me." 

The  ride  in  the  cars  was  accomplished  in 
about   two    hours    and    a   half.     Bernice    and 

Lucy  stopped  at  the  station  in  E ,  and  had 

two  hours  to  wait  there  for  the  staoje,  but  the 
time  passed  swiftly,  as  Bernice  had  a  book,  and 
Lucy  found  enough  to  entertain  her  in  and 
about  the  depot,  besides  which  they  walked  to 
a  grove  a  few  rods  distant,  where,  to  her  de- 
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light,  Lucy  found  a  quantity  of  bright  crimson 
ivy  plums  and  fresh  evergreen,  the  first  she 
Lad  ever  seen  growing. 

Through  the  valleys  and  up  the  steep  hills 
lumbered  the  venerable  yellow  stage  coach, 
filled  with  passengers,  and  drawn  by  four  sor- 
rel horses,  and  Bernice's  eyes  grew  brighter 
and  her  cheeks  rosier  w4th  every  mile.  She 
had  not  before  realized  how  very  much  she 
wanted  to  see  the  dear,  familiar  faces,  and  hear 
the  loving  voices  of  her  own  home,  but  now 
she  felt  almost  the  impatience  of  a  child  to  be 
there  —  clasped  in  her  mother's  arms. 

"  What  are  you  crying  for.  Miss  Bernice  ?  " 
whispered  Lucy,  anxiously.  "Are  you  sorry 
you  let  me  come  with  you  ?  " 

"]N^o,  indeed,"  and  Bernice  smiled  as  she 
brushed  away  a  tear.  " No,  indeed;  I  am,  very 
glad  you  afe  with  me, —  I  am  very  glad  and 
happy.     I  guess  I  was  crying  for  joy,  Lucy." 

Lucy  looked  puzzled; — it  was  quite  new  to 
her  that  great  joy  as  well  as  great  grief  some- 
times finds  expression  in  tears. 
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"  How  far  are  we  from  home,  Miss  Ber- 
nice  ?  "  was  the  next  question  she  asked.. 

"  Not  far  —  not  more  than  two  miles.  I 
often  walk  clown  to  the  yellow  farm-house  you 
see  in  the  field  yonder  ;  and  in  that  marshy 
ground  on  the  right,  we  gather  busheb  of  blue- 
berries every  August :  —  and  there  will  be 
beautiful  flowers  in  those  woods  in  about  a 
month  from  now." 

"  And  how  green  the  grass  is  !"  interrupted 
Lucy,  quHe  as  eager  as  Bernice,  "  and  O,  what 
are  those  men  doing  with  the  oxen,  and  that 
funny  thing  ?  " 

"  They  are  ploughing  the  ground,  and  that 
is  a  plough.  It  makes  great  furrows  in  the 
earth,  and  then  the  farmer  sows  his  seed,  and 
the  sun  warms  it,  and  the  showers  fall  on  it, 
and  it  springs  up,  and  becomes  grain,  and 
wheat,  from  which  we  make  bread." 

"  A'n't  I  going  to  learn  to  make   bread  for 

you  ? " 

"  Yes,  when  you  are  old  enough,  and  your 
arms  grow  strong." 
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"  That'll  be  before  a  great  wbile,  for  I'm 
most  twelve  now  ;  — -  O,  see  that  pretty  bird 
with  something  in  his  mouth ;  how  he  hops 
along  on  the  fence !  " 

"  That  is  a  robin,  and  he  has  caught  a  little 
worm  for  his  supper.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if 
that  robin  should  build  his  nest  in  the  elm  tree 
close  by  my  window,  Lucy.  I  have  a  great 
many  bird  families  there  every  summer,  and 
they  wake  up  and  give  a  concert  every  morn- 
ing before  sunrise." 

Lucy  laughed  —  a  glad,  child  laugh,  that 
filled  Bernice's  heart  with  joy, — joy  that  she 
had  been  permitted  to  rescue  this  precious  im- 
mortal soul,  from  a  life  of  misery  and  sin. 

But  now  the  fences  and  walls, —  the  pastures 
and  woodland,  assume  a  more  familiar  aspect. 
Every  treejust  budding  forth  into  spring  beauty, 
is  known  to  Bernice, —  and  yonder,  among  the 
twining  branches,  her  eager  eye  catches  a 
glimpse  of  the  farm-house  chimneys,  and  the 
blue  smoke  rising  from  them  in  graceful 
wreaths  ;  and  now  the  piazza  —  and  the  white 
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fence,  and  gate  of  the  front  yard :  and  at  the 
gate,  two  of  her  brothers,  Tom  and  Walhice, 
waving  their  caps  and  hurrahing ;  and  the 
stage  coach  stops,  and  Bernice  is  lifted  out, 
and  runs  up  the  path,  followed  by  Lucy,  and 
the  boys,  and  the  driver,  and  two  trunks  ; — and 
there  is  a  mist  before  her  eyes  as  she  sees  the 
hall  door  open, — -  and  then  she  feels  her 
mother's  arms  around  her,  her  mother's  kiss 
upon  her  cheek,  and  in  her  ear  her  mother's 
glad  voice  saying, 

"  God  bless  you,  my  child  !  "  But  her  own 
voice  is  choked  with  tears,  which  she  sheds 
upon  her  mother's  bosom,  and  for  a  moment 
she  only  feels  how  good  and  blessed  a  thing  it 
is  to  be  at  Home  I 
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CHAPTEE  XX. 

HE  roses  were  in  bloom  in  the  front 
yard  and  under  the  kitchen  windows, 
when  Julia  was  welcomed  the  second 
time  to  Hay  si  ope.  It  was  not  quite  two 
months  since  the  cousins  had  parted,  but 
in  that  brief  interval  many  events  had  occurred 
in  which  both  of  them  were  interested. 

After  tea,  seated  in  the  pleasant  chamber 
and  gazing  from  the  window  upon  the  fair 
landscape  which  Julia  loved  so  well,  they  had 
one  of  those  long,  confidential  talks,  in  which 
girls  delight.  To  much  of  this,  we  may  not 
listen,  but  there  are  some  thino-s  which  we  afe 
at  liberty  to  note. 

"  Tell  me  all  about  yourself,  Julia,"  had 
been  the  first  words  spoken  by  Bernice,  and 
Julia  had  complied  with  this  request,  in  a  low 
voice  often  broken  with  tears,  for  in  these  two 
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short  months,  she  had  learned  lessons  of  disap- 
pointment and  sorrow,  which  had  cast  a  shad- 
ow over  her  gay  spirits.  "  Bat,"  and  these 
were  the  words  with  which  she  concluded, 
"  don't  suppose  that  I  am  unhappy,  dear  Ber- 
nice.  God,  my  Father,  knows  what  is  best  for 
me.  He  has  not  sent  sorrow  upon  me  and  left 
me  to  bear  it  alone.  My  Saviour  has  been 
near  and  precious,  and  while  I  feel  his  presence 
I  am  at  peace  —  yes  — peace,  which  the  world 
cannot  take  away  from  me.  I  would  have 
nothing  different,  if  thereby  I  should  lose  this 
communion  with  Him  which  has  become  my 
joy  —  my  Life." 

"  I  am  glad  you  trust  in  him  so  entirely," 
said  Bernice,  with  deep  emotion,  "  but  you  put 
my  weak  faith  to  shame.  I  so  often  wish  that 
this  or  that  thing  were  changed,  and  feel  rest- 
less and  unhappy  because  1  cannot  do  just 
what  seems  best  and  right  to  me.  I  am  afraid, 
although  I  started  long  before  you,  you  are  far 
beyond  me  in  the  Christian  race." 

"  Oh>  Bernice  !  "  and  Julia  threw  her  arms 
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around  her  cousin's  neck  in  her  old,  impulsive 
way,    "  don't  say  that ;    don't   let   us  compare 
ourselves  one  with  another,  when  our  faith  and 
our  hope-^  are   the    same.     We  both  have  the 
same   dear  Saviour  to  follow  throuo^h  evil  and 
through  good  report, —  the  same  path  to  trav- 
el,— -  the   same   Heaven  to  win  ;    and  we  both 
mean  to  be  faithful,  trustinsj  in  Jesus,  until  we 
reach  it,  and  are  safe^     As  she  spoke,   her 
eyes  glistened,  her  face  was  flushed  and  radiant, 
—  truly,  the  change  wrought  in  the  heart  of 
Julia  Fielding  was  great,  thus  to  express  itself 
in  her  very  looks.     Bernice  felt  it  more   and 
more  every  moment,  but  as  she  sat  in  silence, 
a  shadow  passed  over  the  bright  countenance, 
and  in  a  lower  tone  Julia  said, 

"  I  am  sad  indeed  when  I  think  of  my  dear 
parents  and  sisterso  Father  is  at  home  so  little, 
and  when  he  is  there  is  so  preoccupied  with  his 
own  thoughts, — and  he  looks  so  careworn  and 
anxious,  since  Kate  left  us,  v/ith  a  man  whom 
he  knows  to  be  a  miserable  gambler  and  ad- 
venturer ;  and  mother  tries  so  hard  to  be  proud 
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and  appear  as  though  she  did  not  feel  the  dis- 
grace, when  I  know  how  it  has  almost  broken 
her  heart,  for  Kate  was  her  darling  and  pride ; 
and  Helen,  poor  Helen,  feels  so  troubled,  and 
yet  will  not  listen  to  comfort  or  sympathy. 
Then  Kate  herself—  we  know  nothing  of 
her  situation, —  not  even  wdiere  Monsieur  Le 
Britoa  has  taken  her,  and  it  is  dreadful  to  im- 
ascine  the  fate  which  her  own  wilfulness  and 
vanity  may  have  brought  upon  her. 

This  family  trouble  had  been  communicated 
by  letters  at  the  time  it  occurred,  and  was  too 
painful  to  dwell  upon  in  conversation.  Bernice 
only  showed  her  sympathy  by  drawing  her 
arm  closer  around  Julia's  waist,  and  kissino* 
the  soft  curls  that  shaded  her  brow. 

"  You  have  not  told  me  a  word  about  Mrs. 
Earle  and  dear  little  Dora,"  she  said,  after  a 
pause  ;  "  they  are  well,  I  hope." 

"  O  yes,"  and  Julia's  April  face  brightened 
again,  "  and  I  have  good  news  to  tell  you  of 
them.  They  have  a  new  home,  and  such  a 
pleasant  one,  with  the  dearest  old  gentleman 
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and  lady  you  ever  saw  —  both  invalids,  but 
amiable,  patient,  and  truly  good  people  —  ot 
great  wealth,  which  they  delight  to  use  as 
stewards  of  God,  in  making  the  poor  happy. 
They  have  no  children,  but  our  little  Dora  won 
their  love  from  her  resemblance  to  an  only 
daughter  whom  they  lost  in  childhood,  and  so 
they  have  taken  her  and  Mrs.  Earle,  the  latter 
as  housekeeper,  companion  and  friend,  and 
Dora  as  a  pet  and  plaything  —  into  their  very 
hearts.  I  saw  them  all  together  a  few  days 
since,  in  their  elegant  library,  surrounded  with 
beautiful  books  and  paintings,  and  choice  en- 
gravings, the  dear  old  couple  looking  upon 
Mrs.  Earle  with  all  the  affection  of  parents,  and 
calling  her  by  her  Christian  name, — Lucretia, — 
while  Dora  sat  on  the  old  gentleman's  knee  with 
her  arm  around  his  neck,  the  picture  of  child- 
ish happiness  and  beauty.  When  I  took  leave, 
Mrs.  Earle  followed  me  to  the  door,  with  tears 
in  her  eyes,  and  kissing  me,  said :  '  you  must 
tell  Bernice  how  happy  we  are,  and  how  Grod 
iias  provided  for  us.     I  feel  that  1  cannot  be 
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grateful  enougli  to  Him  for  all  His  mercies.' 
Is  not  this  delightful  ?  " 

"  Yes,  almost  too  delightful  to  realize,"  said 
Bernice.  "  I  am  so  glad  that  Mrs.  Earle  is  re- 
leased from  close  confiuement  to  her  needle  :  it 
has  troubled  me  a  great  deal,  ever  since  I  came 
home,  and  has  been  one  of  the  things,  of  which 
I  spoke  a  few  minutes  ago,  that  I  felt  unwill- 
ing to  leave  entirely  in  Grod's  hands,  and  now 
see  how  he  has  provided  for  her." 

"  Yes,  and  I  am  sure  if  we  only  have  faith, 
it  will  be  so  in  regard  to  all  whom  we  love," 
said  Julia.  "  For  my  own  part,  I  realize  so 
much  every  day  of  my  own  weakness,  that  it 
is  the  greatest  comfort  to  feel  how  strong  and 
wise  is  God,  and  how  ready  to  take  care  of  me 
and  mine.  But  now,  Bernice,  tell  me  about 
our  dear  Hayslope  friends.  I  want  to  see 
them  all  so  much,  it  seems  hardly  possible  to 
wait  until  to-morrow  :  there  is  Jessie  —  you 
promised  to  tell  me  a  secret  about  Jessie  — 
what  is  it  ?  " 

"Something  very  delightful,"  and  Bernice 
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bent  over  and  whispered  as  low  as  thougli  the 
wails  had  ears  and  would  listen  and  repeat  the 
tale. 

"  Jessie,  your  sister !  Jessie  my  cousin  !  Jes- 
sie to  be  your  brother  John's  wife  !  John,  the 
quietest  and  most  sedate  of  my  cousins  !    Why 

Bernice !  "  and  Julia  sprang  uj),  looking  quite 
as  surprised  and  pleased  as  her  exclamations 
indicated. 

"  Now  that  is  the  nicest  thing  in  the  world  ; 
and  to  think  of  my  taking  John  for  the  most 
inapproachable  of  young  men !  I  was  really 
afraid  of  him  all  last  summer,  he  was  so  serious 
and  quiet.  Doesn't  it  show  that  I  am  no  judge 
of  human  nature  ?  " 

"  We  were  all  surprised  quite  as  much  as 
you,"  said  Bernice,  laughing,  "  all  but  mother. 
John  never  had  a  thought  in  his  life  that  he 
did  not  communicate  to  her,  I  really  believe, 
and  so  of  course  she  knew  all  about  it  months 
ago." 

You  may  be  sure  there  was  enough  to  be 
said  upon  this  interesting  subject ;  so  much  in- 
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deed,  that  the  twilight  gathered  and  deepened 
around  them  ere  they  were  aware,  and  they 
were  interrupted  only  by  Mrs.  Sandford,  who 
came  in  with  a  lamp,  and  word  from  "  father  " 
that  it  was  "  ten  o'clock,  and  high  time  the 
girls  were  asleep." 

Oil  the  following:  mornino;  Julia  set  forlh 
alone  soon  after  breakfast,  to  visit  her  friends 
in  the  villao-e.  Not  one  had  she  forg^otten  of 
the  many  who  remembered  and  welcomed  her 
with  smiling  faces.  One  or  two  old  persons, 
who  had  blessed  her  at  parting,  had  passed 
away,  and  their  seats  were  vacant  beside  the 
hearthstone :  and  one  or  two  little  children 
were  sleeping  under  the  daisies  and  green  grass 
in  the  church  yard.  For  all  who  mourned 
their  loss,  Julia  had  words  of  sympathy  and 
hope.  'No  longer  the  gay  girl  who  won  their 
hearts  by  a  single  glance  of  her  laughing  eyes, 
she  came  to  them  now  with  the  beautiful  orna- 
ment of  a  "  meek  and  quiet  spirit."  All  felt 
the  change,  and  while  puzzling  themselves  to 
account    for  it,   acknowledged   that   she   was 
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sweeter  tlian  before,  and  that  whatever  had 
changed  her  so,  they  had  never  loved  her  so 
well. 

Julians  last  visit  for  the  morning  was  re- 
served for  Miss  Abigail  and  Miss  Jane  Stokes. 
She  found  them  in  the  old,  familiar  chamber  ; 
the  peacock's  feathers  still  nodded  at  each  other 
over  the  brown  framed  looking  glass,  the  old 
fashioned  china  and  britannia  ware  glittered  on 
the  shelves  of  the  heaiifet^  Miss  Jane  reclined 
in  her  easy  chair,  and  Miss  Abigail  pressed  out 
seams  at  the  pine  table.  The  dear  old  ladies 
received  their  guest  with  eager  joy. 

"  I'm  so  glad,"  said  Miss  Abigail.  "  Ever 
since  Bernice  told  us  you  was  a  coming,  I've 
been  •  thinkino^  how  glad  we  should  be  to  see 
your  face  again,  and  Jane  she's  looked  forward 
to  it  as  much  as  I,  for  all  she's  so  quiet  and 
easy.  They  told  you  '  poor  Ikey  '  was  gone, 
of  course  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Bernice  wrote  me,  and  I  could  not 
but  feel  thankful,  for  I  am  sure  he  is  happier 
now  than  he  ever  was  here." 
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"  O,  yes,"  said  the  tender-hearted  Miss  Ab- 
igail, "  poor  boy  !  he'd  no  wits,  but  I  know  the 
good  Lord  has  a  place  in  heaven  for  such  in- 
nocent, harmless  creatures,  and  he  will  enjoy 
there  enough  to  make  up  for  all  he  suffered 
here,"  and  she  wiped  her  eyes  with  the*  corner 
of  her  apron. 

"  We  miss  Ikey,"  said  Miss  Jane,  "  he  was 
never  much  trouble,  and  he  used  to  think  ev- 
erything of  Abigail  and  me.  Sometimes  it 
seems  as  thouo;h  he  must  come  and  sit  down 
on  the  cricket  there,  and  look  up  in  my  face  as 
he  used  to  when  I  sung  hymns  to  please  him, 
while  Abigail  was  getting  his  dinner  or  supper 
ready,  for  he  never  liked  to  wait  for  his  meals  ; 
and  in  the  evening  it  is  really  lonesome  to  be 
without  him.  He  used  to  sit  by  the  hour  to- 
gether in  the  winter  evenings,  looking  into  the 
fire  with  his  great  blue  eyes,  and  seem  to  be 
thinkins:  of  somethina:,  thouo^h  we  never  knew 
whether  he  had  a  thouo;ht  more  than  the  birds 
and  animals  who  know  when  they  are  hungry 
and  tired.     Poor  Ikey  !     As  you  and  Abigail 
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both  say,  I  am  sure  lie  is  happy  now,  and  the 
Lord  is  teaching  him  greater  things  than  we, 
who  were  so  much  wisor,  shall  know  until  we 
get  to  Heaven." 

Miss  Jane  was  about  as  well  as  when  Julia 
left  Hayslope,  She  had  her  "  ups  and  her 
downs,"  as  Miss  Abigail  said,  some  days  she 
would  be  quite  bright,  and  smart,  and  on 
others  would  lie  with  her  eyes  closed,  and  wet 
bandages  bound  around  her  temples  from 
morning  till  night,  but  always  gentle,  patient, 
and  resigned  to  the  will  of  God. 

"  Bernice  gave  me  your  message,"  she  said, 
smiling  in  Julia's  face,  "  and  I  was  so  glad  to 
hear  that  you  loved  the  Saviour,  that  I 
couldn't  help  crying  and  singing  for  joy.  I 
felt  as  if  He  had  answered  my  prayers,  for, 
from  that  first  day  I  saw  you,  when  you  whis- 
pered to  me  not  to  forget  you  when  I  prayed, 
I  have  remembered  you,  and  prayed  for  you, 
as  I  should  if  you'd  been  my  own  daughter, 
and  I  was  sure  He  would  hear  me  when  He 
saw   fit.     Now,   dear,   before   you  go  away,  I 
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want  you  to  read  a  chapter  aloud,  and  let  us 
three  have  a  little  prayer  meeting  right  here, 
and  thank  God  for  what  He  has  done  for  us 
since  you  was  here." 

"  O  yes,"  said  Miss  Abigail,  gladly  laying 
aside  her  work  ;  "  I  am  thankful  you  thought 
of  it.  I'm  so  dull  it  didn't  enter  my  'head,  but 
there's  nothino;  I  should  like  better.'* 

Accordingly  Julia  took  Miss  Jane's  well- 
worn  Bible  from  her  trembling  hands,  and  read 
some  of  the  passages  over  which  she  loved  best 
to  ponder.  Then  they  prayed  each  in  turn, 
pouring  out  before  God  the  incense  of  thanks- 
giving and  praise  for  all  his  mercies,  and  ask- 
ing for  those  spiritual  gifts  of  which  they  felt 
their  need.  And  then  they  sang  together  that 
most  precious  of  hymns,  dear  to  every  Chris- 
tian heart, 

"  Rock  of  Ages  !  cleft  for  me. 
Let  me  hide  myself  in  thee  !  " 

"  This  has  been  a  good  meeting,"  said  Miss 
Jane,  as  Julia  bent  over  and  kissed  her  pale 
cheek,  "  a  good  meeting."     And  as  she  walked 
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rapidly  homeward,  Julia  felt  tliat  it  liad  indeed 
been  good  to  mingle  her  prayers  with  those  of 
the  saint  whose  steps  trembled  on  the  verge  of 
the  New  Jerusalem,  and  who  must,  ere  long, 
be  called  to  "  walk  its  golden  streets." 


CHAPTER  XXL 

>^EOUT  the  middle  of  July,  Mrs.  Fieldinj? 

^^J§^   and  Helen  set '  out  on  their  summer 

ifLJ\/  trip.     This  season  it  was  in  company 

^^^y^^^  with   a  large    and  fashionable   party, 

^%^   first  to  Niagara,   and  then  to  Sharon 
Kb 
Springs,  where  they  expected  to  remain  until 

September.  As  soon  as  Julia  heard  they  were 
gone,  she  wrote  to  her  father  asking  permission 
to  return,  and  stay  with  him  during  their  ab- 
sence, but  he  refused  to  give  it, 

"  I  am  coming  to  Hayslope,  myself,"  he 
wrote  ;  "  in  a  week  or  ten  days  you  may  look 
for  me,  and  I  intend  to  stay  until  my  sister  and 
her  family  are  tired  of  me.  I  have  at  last  set- 
tled up  my  business,  and  now  intend  to  enjoy 
myself  as  well  as  I  can  the  few  years  that  are 
left  me.  I  liave  far  more  than  enough  for  us 
all ;  even  your  mother  is  satisfied  of  that,  and  I 
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liave  determined  to  be  chained  to  my  counting- 
room  no  longer.  So,  my  little  girl,  tell  your 
aunt  that  she  must  give  her  poor  old  brother  a 
welcome,  for  the  sake  of  auld  lang  syne." 

Accordingly  the  "  guest  chamber"  was  made 
ready, — and  on  a  certain  midsummer  afternoon, 
the  stage  stopped  before  the  front  gate,  and 
Mr.  Fielding  was  met  half-way  down  the  walk 
by  Julia  and  Bernice,  and  led  to  the  piazza 
where  his  sister  received  him  witd  a  welcome 
of  smiles  and  tears,  such  as  he  had  not  receiv- 
ed for  many  years. 

Under  the  influences  which  surrounded  him, 
Mr.  Fielding's  heart  softened.  He  saw  with 
surprise,  this  large  family  dwelling  together  in 
peace  and  harmony,  a  living  witness  to  the 
truth  and  beauty  of  religion  ;  he  saw  the  fath- 
er, his  vigorous  form  somewhat  bent  with  toil, 
going  out  into  his  fields  and  laboring  from  sun- 
rise to  sunset,  contented  to  "  earn  his  bread  by 
the  sweat  of  his  brow ; "  he  saw  the  mother  of 
th^  busy  household,  always  at  work,  and  Ber- 
nice following  in  her  footsteps,  patient,  hopeful. 
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and  cheerful ;  and  the  band  of  brothers  each 
doing  his  part  with  hearty  good  wilL  He 
was  present,  too,  at  morning  and  evening  wor- 
ship, listening  to  the  chapter  read  and  the  fer- 
vent prayer  offered,  not  only  in  behalf  of  the 
circle  wont  to  gather  around  that  family  altar, 
but  in  behalf  of  the  dear  "  strano-er  within  their 
gates,"  that  God's  blessing  might  descend  and 
rest  upon  him,  so  that  the  evening  of  his  life 
might  be  the  best  and  happiest  part  thereof. 

Then  with  a  sigh,  Mr.  Fielding  would  con- 
trast this  home,  hallowed  by  prayer,  with  his 
own.  Had  the  voice  of  praise  or  of  supplica- 
tion ever  risen  from  his  fire-side  ?  had  the  good 
gifts  of  God  ever  been  acknowledged  by  him 
as  the  head  of  his  family  ?  Alas  !  no.  Per- 
haps— and  the  thought  filled  his  heart  with  an- 
guish, which  only  a  parent  can  feel- — perhaps 
had  he  taught  his  children  by  his  own  example, 
to  serve  God,  he  might  not  now  have  had  to 
mourn  over  the  disgrace  of  one,  and  the  care- 
Jess  extravagance  of  another: — perhaps  he 
might  have  had  them,  a  loving,   lovely  family, 
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gathered  around  him,  to  cheer  and  comfort  his 
declining  years.  To  Julia,  he  turned  with  an 
aching  heart.  Julia,  whom  he  had  accused  of 
wilful  disregard  of  his  feelings,  and  a  singular- 
ity which  was  unbecoming  and  affected,  was 
now  the  only  member  of"  his  family  who  could 
understand  the  new  thoughts  and  desires  that 
were  springing  up  in  his  breast.  O,  how.  joy- 
fully she  listened  to  the  first  words  he  spoke 
which  intimated  his  wish  to  lead  a  better  and 
higher  life  !  How  she  prayed  in  secret  with 
greater  earnestness  than  ever  before,  that  this 
wish  might  be  strengthened,  until  it  should 
lead  him  to  give  up  all  to  Christ.  Many  were 
the  hours  of  this  golden  summer,  passed  by  the 
father  and  daughter  in  serious  conversation, 
and  study  of  the  word  of  God,  while  the  fami- 
ly were  engaged  in  their  daily  labors  ;  and 
many  were  his  seasons  of  solemn  thought  and 
self-examination,  when  walking  alone,  and  in 
the  solitude  of  his  own  apartment :  seasons  un- 
known to  any,  save  to  himself  and  his  God. 
It  was  a  long  and  painful  struggle  on  the 
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part  of  this  man  of  the  world,  but  it  ended  at 
last  by  his  submission  to  the  authority  he  had 
so  many  years  scorned,  and  rebelled  against. 

There  were  glad  hearts  in  the  farm-house  on 
the  evening,  when,  at  the  hour  of  worship,  Mr. 
Fielding  declared  his  determination  to  devote 
the  remnant  of  his  life  to  the  service  of  God  ; 
and  as  his  voice,  still  unaccustomed  to  prayer, 
united  with  theirs  in  faltering  accents  at  the 
throne  of  grace,  every  one  was  in  tears. 

Mr.  Fielding  no  longer  avoided  the  society 
of  the  family  at  the  parsonage,  but  in  companv 
with  his  daughter  and  niece,  freqaently  visited 
them,  and,  won  by  the  gentle  manners,  and 
high  culture  of  Mr.  Cadwallader,  soon  became 
his  warm  friend,  and  found  in  his  conversation 
just  the  help  he  needed.  In  this  happy,  famil- 
iar intercourse,  the  summer  months  passed 
quietly  away,  and  autumn  drew  near.  It  was 
time  to  prepare  for  their  return  to  the  city,  but 
Mr.  Fielding  was  loth  to  go.  He  dreaded  the 
influences  of  the  city,  almost  as  much  as  though 
he  had  but  a  child's  power  of  resistance  ;  he 
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was  indeed  iDut  a  child  in  the  Christian  life, 
and  a  very  feeble  child  at  that,  and  he  knew 
too  well  the  atmosphere  of  his  own  home  to 
feel  any  assurance  of  his  power  to  purify  it. 
He  was  anxious  and  troubled,  and  looked  for- 
ward to  the  future  with  almost  fearful  forebod- 
ina's,  even  while  he  realized  that  God  alone 
was  the  source  to  which  he  must  look  for 
strength  and  support.  But  Julia  felt  none  of 
this  uncertainty,  and  fear.  Her  faith  was 
strono^,  and  althouo;h  there  were  some  reasons 
why  she  would  have  preferred  to  remain  in 
Hayslope,  yet  for  her  mother's  and  Helen's  sake, 
she  lonsced  to  be  ao:ain  at  home. 

She  had  learned  to  commit  herself  entirely 
to  God,  and  to  trust  in  Him  for  help,  hour 
by  hour ;  but  this  lesson  her  father  had  yet  to 
learn. 

It  was  a  soft,  warm  evening  in  August,  and 
the  family  at  the  farm-house  were  gathered 
upon  the  piazza,  waiting  for  Mr.  Sandford  and 
Mr.  Fielding  to  return  from  a  neighboring 
town,  whither  they  had  gone  early  in  the  after- 
noon, to  attend  to  some  business  matters. 
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"  They  expected  to  be  here  at  five  ; "  said 
Mrs.  Sandford,  as  the  clock  struck  seven. 
"  Your  father  is  always  punctual,  —  I  hope  no 
accident  has  happened." 

"  They  have  probably  been  detained,"  said 
John,  looking  from  his  paper  up  into  his  moth- 
er's anxious  face.  ^'  Father  wanted  to  see  two 
or  three  men  besides  Dickenson.  Don't  be 
troubled,  mother." 

"  But  he  drove  the  colt,  John,"  continued 
Mrs.  Sandford,  in  a  low  tone,  "  and  you  know 
she  is  so  easily  frightened  ;  I  can't  get  rid  of 
the  impression  that  something  has  happened." 

John  made  no  reply,  but  laid  aside  his  news- 
paper, and  taking  his  hat  went  out  towards  the 
stable.  In  a  few  minutes  he  returned,  riding 
old  Browny,  and  paused  at  the  piazza  to  speak 
to  his  mother. 

"  I  am  going  to  ride,"  he  said,  "  and  shall 
take  the  road  to  E — ,  meet  father  and  uncle, 
and  we  will  all  come  home  tosf ether." 

"  Dear  boy  !  "  murmured  Mrs.  Sandford, 
looking  after  him,  until  his  tall  figure  was  hid- 
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den  from  ber  sight  by  tlie  trees,  and  tlien  slie 
sighed,  involuntarily,  to  think  how  soon  anoth- 
er would  hold  the  first  place  in  his  heart, —  the 
place  she  had  held  for  five  and  twenty  years. 

Julia  and  Bernice  kept  up  a  lively  conversa- 
tion with  Wallace  and  Thomas,  until  the  twi- 
light deepened  around  them,  and  a  whipporwill 
began  her  melancholy  song.  Then  they  went 
in  and  lit  the  lamps  and  called  the  boys  to  sup- 
per, which  had  been  waiting  nearly  two  hours, 
though  neither  they  nor  Mrs.  Sandford  could 
eat  a  mouthful. 

Eight  o'clock  struck,  and  half  past,  and  the 
suspense  became  almost  unendurable.  The 
boys  tried  to  talk,  but  the  words  died  on  their 
lips  ;  the  girls  stood  at  the  gate,  listening  to 
catch  the  first  sound  of  the  wagon-wheels.  It 
was  a  very  clear,  still  night,  the  silence  broken 
only  by  the  monotonous  song  of  the  crickets, 
and  the  sad  note  of  the  whipporwill ;  the  stars 
shone  bris^ht  above  the  heads  of  the  two  anx- 
ious  watchers  at  the  gate,  and  the  moon  looked 
down  upon  them,  and  revealed  their  pale  faces 
to  each  other. 
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''  Hark  !  "  whispered  Julia :   "  Isn't  that  the 
sound   of  a  horse's   hoofs  ?  "       They  listened 
bending  forward  and  holding  their  breath. 

Yes — some  one  was  coming — but  very  slow- 
ly, as  if  the  animal  was  led  by  the  bit.  Nearer 
—  nearer — and  Bernice  grasped  her  cousin's 
arm,  and  trembled  with  fear. 

"  Don't,"  said  Julia,  "  don't,  dear  Bernice. 
Whatever  happens,  God  knows  best — let  us 
trust  in  Him." 

"  They  have  a  lantern,"  said  Bernice,  "  and 
I  hear  father's  voice  ;  he  is  safe,  thank  God ; 
and  that  is  John  beside  him,  kading  Browny, 
and  there  are  two  other  men  with  a  litter — 
and,  what  is  it?  O,  Julia,  it  is  uncle  who  is 
hurt !  " 

Julia  uttered  no  exclamation,  but  with  a 
cheek  as  white  as  death,  opened  the  gate  and 
went  out  to  meet  the  solemn  procession. 

"  Is  he  dead  ?  "  she  asked,  in  a  strange,  cold 
voice.     "  Is  my  father  dead  ?  " 

"  No  dear,  not  dead,  but  injured,"  said  her 
uncle,  gently.     "  The  doctor  will  soon  be  here ; 
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go  in,  both  of  you,  and  we  will  follow  you. 
You  must  be  quiet  and  calm,  Julia." 

"  Yes,  uncle,"  and  the  young  girl  drew  a 
long,  gasping  breath,  "  do  you  think  he  will 
live  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  tell ;  while  there  is  life,  there  is 
hope.  Go  in  my  dear;  and  Bernice,  tell  your 
mother  what  has  happened.  The  trace  broke, 
Jenny  was  frightened  and  ran ;  the  wagon  was 
upset,  and  both  of  us  thrown  out.  I  am  not 
hurt,  but  your  uncle  has  been  unconscious  ever 
since — that  is  all  we  can  tell  until  the  doctor 
comes." 

Sad  indeed  was  the  watch  kept  that  night 
beside  the  couch  of  the  suffering  man. 

The  surgeon  summoned  from  E — ,  arrived  at 
ten  o'clock,  and  did  all  that  was  in  his  power ; 
but  his  countenance  was  grave,  and  when  Ju- 
lia, following  him  from  the  chamber,  insisted 
on  knowing  the  worst,  he  told  her  there  was 
but  a  thread  of  hope  to  which  to  cling,  still  she 
must  not  quite  despair.  He  would  remain, 
and  watch  with  them  through  the  night ;  in  the 
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meantime,  he  trusted  she  knew  where  to  look 
for  help  in  this  time  of  trouble.  Ah,  yes.  Ju- 
lia felt  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  in  this 
affliction,  dark  and  mysterious  as  it  seemed. 
Leaving  the  doctor,  she  ran  up  stairs  to  her 
own  room,  and  spent  a  brief  season  upon  her 
knees,  there  to  gain  the  strength  she  so  much 
needed. 

Towards  mornino;  Mr.  Fieldino-  awoke  from 
his  long  unconscious  state,  and  smiled  faintly 
in  Julia's  face  as  she  bent  over  him. 

"  Dear  father,"  she  whispered ;  it  was  all 
she  could  trust  her  voice  to  say. 

"^  I  am  in  great  pain,"  he  murmured,  with  a 
groan.     "  What  has  happened  ?  " 

Mrs.  Sandford  gently  drew  Julia  away,  and 
Mr.  Cadwallader,  taking  her  place,  in  a  few 
words  answered  his  question,  at  the  same  time 
begging  him  to  be  as  quiet  as  possible. 

"Is  there  anything  you  wish  to  have  dons  ?" 
he  asked,  when,  after  a  pause,  he  saw  a  troub- 
led look  on  Mr.  Fielding's  face,  and  his  eyes 
wander   uneasily   towards   Julia.     "  Are   you 
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troubled  or  anxious  ?  We  have  sent  for  your 
wife  and  daughter,  and  they  will  be  here  in 
two  or  three  days." 

"  Julia  is  a  good  girl,"  was  the  answer,  in  a 
faint  whisper.  "  I  have  made  her  unhappy, 
but  I  thouo;ht  I  was  doins;  what  was  best  for 
her.  Tell  her  I  want  to  take  back  all  I  said 
one  day  last  spring,  and  that  I  am  sorry  for  it. 
I  hope  Mr.  Cecil  will  forgive  me." 

Julia  cauo;ht  his  words,  and  again  drew  near 
the  bed. 

"  His  mind  still  wanders,"  said  Mrs.  Sand- 
ford,  but  Julia  understood  the  meaning  of  his 
words,  and  bending  over  him,  said  gently, 

"  He  did  forgive  you,  dearest  father :  he 
knew  you  spoke  hastily." 

"  I  want  to  see  him,  little  girl,"  and  Mr. 
Fielding  looked  wistfully  in  her  face.  "  I  must 
see  him  before  I  die." 

"  I  will  send  for  him,  father,"  said  Julia, 
brushing  away  the  tears  that  almost  blinded 
her  eyes,  *'  and  I  know  he  will  come  if  he  can, 
but  he  never  was  angry  with  you,  dear  father, 
—  never." 
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"  And  yet  I  abused  him  —  I  accused  him 
of—" 

Julia  laid  her  fingers  upon  his  lips. 

"  You  must  not  talk,  father,"  she  said.  "  If 
you  want  to  get  well  you  must  be  very  quiet ; 
for  my  sake  please  be  quiet." 

SYith  a  groan  he  closed  his  eyes,  and  Julia 
went  coftly  down  stairs  to  despatch  Thomas  to 

the  telegraph  office  in  E ,  with  a  message 

for  their  own  family  physician,   and  also  for 
Mr.  Cecil. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  they  arrived.  Dr. 
Taylor  went  immediately  to  the  sick  man's 
chamber,  but  Mr.  Cecil  waited  in  the  parlor 
until  summoned. 

Julia  came  down  for  him  in  half  an  hour. 
Her  face  was  very  pale  after  her  long  and  anx- 
ious vigils,  and  as  she  held  out  her  hand  to  her 
friend,  the  tears  long  kept  bravely  back,  burst 
forth. 

Mr,  Cecil  led  her  to  a  seat  and  stood  beside 
her  in  silence,  for  he  knew  how  much  she  must 
have  suffered  and  what  a  relief  those  tears 
would  be  to  her  sorrowing  heart. 
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Presently  she  recovered  her  composure. 

"  Dr.  Taylor  gives  me  leave  to  hope,"  she 
said,  "  and  the  sudden  revulsion  of  feelino-  was 
almost  more  than  I  could  bear.  O,  Mr.  Cecil, 
pray  that  he  may  be  spared  to  me  !  " 

"  I  have  prayed  for  him  and  for  you,  ever 
since  I  received  your  dispatch,  early  this  morn- 
ing, but  you  know  in  whom  you  have  trusted : 
He  will  not  forsake  you  now." 

Together  they  went  up  stairs,  and  Julia  led 
the  way  into  the  darkened  chamber.  Mr. 
Fielding's  dim  eyes  brightened  as  the  young 
clergyman  drew  near. 

"  I  prayed  that  you  might  come,"  he  said, 
faintly.  "  Forgive  me  the  hasty,  cruel  words 
I  spoke.  I  repented  of  them  long  ago,  and 
hoped  to  ask  your  forgiveness  in  my  own  house 
on  the  very  spot  where  they  were  spoken,  but 
God's  will  be  done.  " 

"  I  forgave  you  at  tlie  time,  dear  sir,"  said 
Mr.  Cecil,  gently.  "  I  have  nothing  now  to 
forgive." 

"You  asked  me  then  for  the  dearest  treasure 
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I  have  in  the  whole  world,  and  I  refused  to 
give  it — but  I  refuse  no  longer,  and  while  I 
have  strength  I  want  to  say  that  I  trust  it  to 
you  gladly."  As  he  spoke,  he  laid  Julia's 
hand,  which  clasped  his  own,  in  Mr.  Cecil's. 
"  She  is  a  good  girl,"  he  added,  looking  fondly 
in  her  flushed  and  tearful  face.  "  Take  care  of 
her,  be  kind  to  her  —  and  God  bless  you 
both  !  " 

"  Not  another  word,"  said  Dr.  Taylor,  com- 
ing forward  and  speaking  in  a  low  but  cheer- 
ful voice.  "  Go  down  stairs  both  of  you.  If 
your  papa  is  to  recover,  Miss  Julia,  we  must 
have  no  more  excitement  to-day." 

"  J  will  send  Bernice  or  aunty  in  here  f  o 
you,"  said  Julia,  as  they  re-entered  the  parlor. 
"  I  cannot  leave  my  dear  father,  even  with  Dr. 
Taylor." 

"  But  you  must  obey  him,"  said  Mr.  Cecil, 
smilino;,  "  and  he  told  me  to  take  care  of  you. 
Here  is  a  comfortable  sofa  —  you  have  not 
closed  your  eyes  since  this  sad  accident  hap- 
pened, I  am  sure.     You  must  lie  down  and  try 
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to  sleep,  while  I  go  and  take  your  place  by 
your  father." 

There  was  no  resisting  his  tone  of  quiet 
authority  :  he  arranged  the  cushions  for  her 
head,  drew  down  the  window-shades,  and  then 
came  and  knelt  beside  her  for  a  moment. 

"  Let  me  give  you  a  beautiful  text  to  think 
of,  Julia,"  he  said. 

Quickly  she  drew  a  little  Bible  from  her 
pocket ;  he  smiled  as  his  eyes  fell  upon  it. 

"  Have  you  kept  it  ever  since  then  ?  "  he 
asked. 

Julia  made  no  answer,  but  a  tear  fell  upon 
the  purple  cover. 

"  You  must  not  read,"  he  said,  taking  it  from 
her,  "  but  these  are  the  words  I  have  been 
thinkino*  of, — '  Deli^iht  thvself  also  in  the  Lord  ; 
and  he  shall  give  thee  the  desires  of  thine  heart. 
Commit  thy  way  unto  the  Lord  ;  trust  also  in 
him  ;  and  he  shall  bring  it  to  pass.'  They  are 
comfortable  words,  are  they  not  ?  " 

Julia  bowed  her  head,  and  with  another 
charge  to  try  and  rest,  Mr.  Cecil  left  her,  to 
take  his  place  beside  Mr.  Fielding. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

WO  years  have  passed  since  the  inci- 
dents last  recorded.  It  is  a  stormy 
evening  in  December.  In  the  city 
streets  sleet  and  snow  are  falling  fast, 
and  the  keen  wind,  blowins:  strono^  from 
the  north-east,  pierces  like  a  knife  even  the 
garments  of  those  who  are  prepared  to  meet  it. 
What  then  must  it  be  for  the  hundreds  who 
are  shivering  in  rags,  whose  bare  feet  shrink 
from  the  icy  pavements,  and  who  have  no 
shelter  from  the  pitiless  storm  ?  But  let  us 
turn  from  the  cheerless  street. 

Just  across  ihe  way  bright  lights  are  shining 
from  a  simple,  unpretending  dwelling-house  ; 
the  curtains  are  drawn  aside,  and  one  window 
is  draped  with  the  exquisite  foliage  of  an 
English  ivy;  in  the  other  are  flowering  plants, 
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crimson,  purple  and  white  ;  over  tliem  hangs  a 
bird's  cage,  and  there  upon  his  perch,  his  head 
under  his  wing,  dreams  the  little  creature,  who 
doubtless  fills  the  house  with  his  pleasant  notes, 
all  the  day  long. 

Let  us  cross  the  street,  and  enter,  unob- 
served, this  happy  New  England  home.  But, 
—  what  is  this  crouching  on  the  steps,  almost 
on  the  threshold  ?  A  female  figure,  with  head 
thrown  back  against  the  door,  and  blanched 
face  exposed  to  the  cruel  storm.  What  is  it 
she  holds  close  to  her  breast,  and  covers  with 
her  thin  shawl,  and  her  wasted  arms  ?  A  little 
sleeping  child  !  Sad  sight  —  and  they  so  near 
to  light  and  warmth  and  food  ! 

We  must  leave  them  in  their  loneliness,  and 
open  the  door  that  refused  to  yield  to  the  pres- 
sure of  that  weak,  uncovered  head, —  pass 
through  the  hall,  and  enter  the  parlor.  What 
a  bri2:ht,  summerish  room  it  is  —  filled  with  the 
sweet  breath  of  heliotrope  and  mignonette  ! 
How  warm  are  the  tints  of  the  carpet  and  cur- 
tains ;  how  tasteful   and  elegant  the   arrange- 
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mcntof  the  plain  furniture  ;  how  home-like  the 
open  piano-forte,  and  the  work  table,  with  its 
graceful  litter  of  woman's  work  ;  and  the  room 
beyond,  into  which  we  can  glance  through  the 
open  doors  —  what  a  pleasant  study  it  is — with 
its  lining  of  well  filled  book  shelves — -its  hand- 
some study  table  and  chair,  over  which  hangs 
a  bright  colored  dressing-gown,  waiting  for  the 
dear  owner  who  must  be  out  in  the  storm. 

But  we  have  not  yet  glanced  at  the  present 
occupants  of  this  pleasant  home.  Sitting  be- 
side the  centre-table,  with  the  light  from  the 
chandelier  falling  full  upon  them,  are  two  la- 
dies, chatting  gaily  over  their  work.  We  have 
met  them  often  before  to-night, —  in  the  splen- 
did mansion  of  the  Fieldings,  and  in  the  farm- 
house at  Hayslope,  —  Bernice,  the  simple, 
earnest,  thoughtful  country  maiden,  and  Julia, 
the  gay  girl  who  won  all  hearts  by  her  merry, 
careless  ways,  and  who  is  now  the  gentle  mis- 
tress of  this  household —  the  chosen  companion, 
friend,  and  v/ife  of  a  faithful  Christian  minis- 
ter—  the  tender  mother  of  the  little  rosy  baby, 
sleeping  sweetly  in  its  cradie  at  her  feet. 
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It  is  plain  to  see  that  her  attention  is  not  en- 
tirely absorbed  by  the  conversation,  much  as 
she  is  interested  in  hearing  of  the  happiness  of 
her  cousin  John,  and  her  old  friend  Jessie,  for 
her  eyes  often  wander  to  the  pretty  French 
clock  on  the  mantle-piece,  and  to  the  unoccu- 
pied dressing-gown  and  slippers  in  the  back 
parlor.  Presently  there  coming  a  pause  in  the 
conversation,  she  rose  and  going  in  there,  gath- 
ered them  up  in  her  arms,  brought  them  out 
and  carefully  arranged  them  over  the  back  of 
a  great  easy  chair,  and  on  the  rug  near  the 
grate. 

Bernice  looked  up  with  an  arch  smile. 

''  You  must  not  laugh  at  me,"  said  Julia, 
answering  the  look.  "  I  like  to  have  every- 
thing ready  and  waiting  for  him  when  he 
comes.  It  is  past  nine  o'clock,"  she  added, 
gcing  to  the  window,  "  and  he  is  rarely  later 
than  half-past  eight  on  lecture  evenings." 

The  snow  drifted  against  the  windows,  the 
wind  whistled  drearily  around  the  house,  not  a 
solitary  star  shone  through  the  darkness.  Ju- 
lia turned  away  with  a  sigh. 
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"  God  pity  the  poor  and  the  homeless,  to- 
night," she  said,  bending  over  her  baby's  cra- 
dle. "  God  help  the  little  motherless  ones, 
who  have  no  shelter  like  you,  my  darling  !  " 

Ah  !  little  did  she  dream  as  she  spoke,  of  the 
poor  babe  lying  in  the  arms  of  its  fainting 
mother  at  her  very  door  !  But  help  was  spee  1- 
ily  coming  to  those  desolate  ones. 

Up  the  street,  from  his  Thursday  evening 
lecture,  came  Mr.  Cecil  with  rapid  steps,  smil- 
ing in  the  darkness  as  his  eye  caught  the  first 
gleam  of  light  from  the  windows  of  his  own 
home.  He  saw  the  flowers,  the  creeping  ivy, 
and  the  little  bird  on  its  slender  perch,  but  his 
thought  wandered  past  them  to  the  babe  asleep 
in  its  cradle,  and  his  wife's  bright  face,  with  its 
smiling  welcome,  and  from  his  heart  rose  the 
ejaculation, 

"  Thank  God  for  His  gifts  !  " 

"  He  is  coming,"  said  Julia,  her  quick  ear 
catching  the  sound  of  his  well  known  step  ; 
"  fe^ut  why  does  he  ring,  when  he  has  a  key  ?  " 
and  springing  to  her  feet,  she  ran  into  the  hall 
and  threw  open  the  door. 
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"  TVliat  is  it  ?  "  she  cried,  as  lier  husband 
brushed  by  her,  with  a  heavy  burden  in  his 
arms.     "  What  has  happened,  Raymond?  " 

"  A  poor  creature  perishing  on  the  threshold 
of  our  door,  the  storm  beating  upon  her,  and  a 
child  in  her  arms  ;  —  pray  heaven  I  have  not 
found  them  too  late  !  "  and  as  he  spoke,  he  laid 
them  gently  upon  the  sofa. 

"  Poor  child  !  "  cried  Julia,  drawing  away, 
the  thin,  wet  shawl,  and  taking  the  little  one, 
"  it  is  sleeping  as  sweetly  as  my  own  darling, 
but  its  frock  is  damp,  and  its  little  hands  are 
purple  with  cold, —  and  to  think  they  were  on 
our  very  steps,  and  we  so  warm  and  happy 
here  !     O,  Bernice  !  " 

Bernice  made  no  reply.  She  was  on  her 
knees  beside  the  insensible  fio-ure,  chafino^  its 
cold  limbs,  and  wringing  the  water  from  the 
tresses  of  long,  black  hair.  Her  eyes  were 
searchino;  the  wasted  features  with  almost 
breathless  eagerness.  Surely  this  face  was  fa- 
miliar, and  yet  —  it  was  impossible  !  She 
looked  up  at  Mr.  Cecil,  but  his  glance  was  only 
one  of  deep  compassion. 
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"  How  she  must  have  suffered,"  he  said. 
"  See  the  lines  of  care  and  trouble  on  her  fore- 
head, and  round  her  mouth, —  and  the  gray 
threads  in  her  hair  !  " 

"  Poor  thing  !  "  said  Julia,  compassionately, 
as,  having  wrapped  her  young  charge  in  blan- 
kets, and  laid  it  in  the  easy  chair  near  the  fire, 
she  returned  to  the  sofa  and  looked  in  the  face 
of  the  sufferer.  At  that  first  glance,  the  truth 
flashed  upon  her. 

"O,  Raymond!  Bernice!  "  she  gasped,  sink- 
ing upon  her  knees  ;  "  it  is  my  poor,  lost  sister 
—  it  is  Kate  !  " 

-  Mr.  Cecil  hurried  away  to  summon  her  pa- 
rents and  a  physician,  while  Bernice  and  Julia, 
and  Jenny,  the  strong  Scotch  servant  girl, 
huno-  over  the  almost  lifeless  form,  rubbiui^  her 
cold  limbs  and  holding  hot  cordials  to  her  lips. 

Before  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fielding  arrived,  con- 
sciousness had  returned.  The  eyes  once  so 
beautiful,  but  now  hollow  and  dim,  opened, 
taid  after  wandering  restlessly  about  the  room, 
fastened  with  mournful  recognition  upon  Julia's 
face. 
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"  Did  my  little  Louis  perish  ?  "  she  whis- 
pered. 

"  No,  dear  Kate,  he  is  sleeping  sweetly,  in 
yonder  easy  chair.  You  kept  him  sheltered 
from  the  storm." 

A  shudder  passed  over  the  poor  mother's 
slender  form. 

"  It  was  a  cruel  storm  !  "  she  said.  "  I 
thought  we  must  die,  and  I  had  no  strength  to 
ring  the  bell  when  I  reached  your  door." 

"  Don't  think  about  it,  dear  sister,"  said 
Julia,  soothingly.  "  You  and  little  Louis  shall 
be  Avarm  and  comfortable  now,  and  father  and 
mother  will  soon  be  here.  O,  how  glad  they 
will  be  to  see  you  once  more  !  " 

''  Have  they  forgiven  me,  Julia  ? "  and  a 
crimson  flush  dyed  the  wasted  cheek  of  the 
once  beautiful  Kate. 

"  If  I  should  die,  would  they  take  care  of  my 
little  Louis  for  the  sake  of  his  poor  mother  ?  " 

"  Yes,  dear,  O  yes ;  but,  please  God,  you 
will  not  die.  You  will  soon  be  well  again,  and 
how  happy  we  shall  all  be  together." 
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Kate  closed  her  eyes  and  sank  wearily  back 
upon  the  pillows.  Julia  and  Bernice  watched 
beside  her  in  unbroken  silence  until  Dr.  Taylor 
appeared. 

With  a  grave  face  he  held  Kate's  slender 
wrist  in  his  fingers,  and  scanned  her  pallid 
features.  He  remembered  her  as  she  was  in 
the  days  of  her  proud  girlhood,  the  beautiful 
belle  of  many  a  crowded  drawing-room,  and 
sighed  at  the  wreck  which  three  short  years 
had  made. 

"  Can  my  sister  live  ?  I  want  to  know  the 
truth.  Dr.  Taylor,"  said  Julia,  following  him 
to  the  table  where  he  stood,  writing  a  prescrip- 
tion. 

"  I  see  nothing  to  prevent,"  and  the  kind- 
hearted  man  banished  the  cloud  from  his  brow. 

"  You  and  your  cousin  here,  will  have  plenty 

of  nursing  to  do,  but   you  are  quite  equal  to 

that.     Yes,  I  think  Kate  will  live." 

"  Thank  God  !  "   said   Julia,    fervently,   re- 

turnino^  to   the   sofa   and    kneelino;   beside   it. 

Kate  had  heard  his   answer,   and  tears  were 

stealing  from  beneath  her  dark  lashes. 
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"  I  thank  God,  too,"  she  murmirred.  "  I 
have  sometnues  prayed  to  die  ;  but  O,  if  I  can 
only  show  my  penitence  by  my  life,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  live  I  " 

In  answer  to  many  prayers,  Kate  was  spared. 
She  had  passed  through  many  sad  trials  since 
Ahe  unhappy  day  on  which  she  left  her  father's 
Yoof.  Her  miserable  husband,  to  whom  she 
had  cluno;  even  after  he  had  abused  both  her 
and  their  child,  at  length  left  her  alone  and  al- 
most penniless  in  New- York.  Thence  she  had 
come  to  seek  her  sister  Julia,  and  ask  a  home 
for  her  boy  before  she  died. 

But  now  hope  sprang  up  in  her  wounded 
heart.  Health  and  strena;th  returned  to  her 
wasted  frame,  and  once  mq^e  restored  to  her 
old  place  in  her  father's  house,  she  sought  no 
longer  her  own  gratification,  but,  with  a  chas- 
tened spirit,  lived  for  others. 

****** 

One  more  visit  to  the  farm-house  kitchen, 
where  our  story  began,  and  we  have  done.  It 
is  a  warm  spring  morning,  windows  and  doors 
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are  thrown  wide  open  to  admit  the  sweet  air 
that  blows  fresh  from  the  apple  orchard  now  in 
full  flush  of  its  May  bloom.  The  field  beyond 
is  "  dressed  in  living  green  ; "  the  elms,  too, 
are  draped  in  fresh  robes  of  emerald  foliage  ; 
in  the  rich  woodland  spring  flowers  are  bloom- 
ing, and  over  all  this  fair  picture  bends  the 
blue  cloudless  heaven,  and  the  sun  bathes  it 
with  delicious  warmth. 

There  is  work  enough  going  on  in  the  large 
neat  kitchen.  Mrs.  Sandford  stands  at  the 
ironino'-board  with  a  well-filled  clothes-basket 
in  the  chair  beside  her  ;  aunt  Jerusha,  now  on 
a  visit  at  the  farm-house,  sits  near  the  door, 
needle  in  hand ;  Lucy,  grown  up  into  a  tall, 
healtrhy  girl,  with  a  smiling  countenance,  is 
washing  dishes  at  the  sink,  and  Bernice,  with 
her  sleeves  rolled  above  her  elbows  after  her 
old  fashion,  her  brown  hair  tucked  away  into  a 
net,  and  her  neat  gingham  gown  well  guarded 
by  a  linen  apron,  is  rolling  out  pastry  at  the 
cooking^table,  while  the  nicely  browned  pies, 
and  the  loaves  of  iced  cake  on  the  shelves  above 
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it,  show  what  her  morning  occupation  has  been. 
Ever  and  anon  her  dark  eyes  wander  thought- 
fully over  the  fair  landscape  without,  but  there 
is  no  sadness  in  their  calm  depths  ;  peace  rests 
upon  her  fair  open  brow,  and  on  her  sweet, 
smiling  lips,  the  peace  that  comes  from  a  heart 
which  is  stayed  on  God.  Aunt  Jerusha  was 
the  first  to  break  a  long  silence,  as  Lucy  left 
the  room  with  her  dishes. 

"  How  still  we  all  be  this  morning,"she  said. 
"  Bernice,  you  generally  have  enough  to  say  ; 
I  don't  see  what's  come  over  you." 

"  Nothing,  aunt  Euey.  I  have  been  so  busy 
with  my  pies  and  my  thoughts  that  I  quite  for- 
got that  you  and  mother  were  here." 

"  You  are  always  thinking — thinking,"  said 
the  old  lady,  a  little  impatiently.  "  I  wonder 
your  head  don't  split !  " 

Bernice  laughed  gaily. 

"  My  thoughts  are  not  so  very  deep,"  she 
said,  "  but  they  have  been  very  happy  thoughts 
this  morning." 

*'  O,  of  course,  of  course,"  said  aunt  Jerusha, 
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nodding  Ler  head  and  looking  over  her  specta- 
cles, with  an  arch  grimace.  "  I  don't  wonder 
at  that.  It  isn't  every  girl  that  is  fortunate 
enough  to  have  such  a  home  as  you're  going  to 
have ;  and  there  a'n't  many  men  in  the  world 
like  'Squire  Huntington.  I  think  you  have 
great  reason  to  be  thankful,  Bernice." 

"  I  have  been  reviewing  the  last  few  years  of 
my  life,  aunt  Ruey,"  said  Bernice.  "  It  seems 
to  me  I  can  see  just  how  the  Lord  has  led  me 
over  the  difficult  places,  and  through  the  many 
trials  and  temptations  I  have  been  called  co  en- 
counter, and  how  my  faith  and  love  have  in- 
creased with  every  onward  step,  until  I  can,  to 
day,  look  up  and  call  him  Abba  Father.  I 
have  been  thinking,  too,  as  you  imagined,  aunt 
Ruey,  of  the  future.  It  looks  very  bright  to 
me  just  now  ;  sometimes  I  tremble  when  I 
think  how  bright ;  but  I  trust  I  shall  receive 
its  blessing  with  humble  gratitude.  This  has 
been  such  a  happy  home  to  me,"  she  went  on, 
turnino;  to  her  mother  whose  head  was  bent 
lovv  over  her  ironing,  "  that   it  seems   almost 
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wicked  to  feel  happy  in  leaving  it,  and  yet  I 
cannot  help  it." 

*'  Pshaw  ! '.'  ejaculated  .aunt  Jerusha,  wiping 
her  spectacles.  ''  Who  on  earth  wants  you  to 
help  it  ?  I  guess  your  mother  felt  glad  when 
she  came  here  to  live  with  brother  Thomas  for 
all  she  left  a  good  home,  and  'tis  nothing 
strange  that  you  should  be  glad  to  go  to  your 
new  home.  I  don't  know  what  you'd  be  made 
of,  if  you  wasn't.  You're  going  to  have  every 
thing  that  money  can  buy  for  you,  and  better 
than  that,  a  husband  that's  looked  up  to  by 
high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  as  one  of  the  no- 
blest, most  generous  hearted  Christian  men  in 
E — .  You  ought  to  be  glad  if  you  a'n't ! " 
And  with  these  words  aunt  Jerusha  pulled 
off  her  glasses,  dropped  her  sewing  work,  and 
abruptly  left  the  kitchen. 

Mrs.  Sandford  raised  her  head  and  looked  at 
Bernice,  whose  eyes  were  fixed  on  her. 

"  You  have  been  a  good  child  to  me,"  she 
said.  "  A  good  daughter,  and  the  Lord  will 
bless  you  for  it."     That  was  all  the  trembling 
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voice  could  utter,  but  Bernice  felt  a  warm  kiss 
and  a  tear  on  her  cheek. 

She  went  out  into  the  orchard  and  wandered 
up  and  down  under  the  apple  trees,  the  pink 
and  white  blossoms  falling  upon  her  beautiful 
young  head  in  a  fragrant  shower.  All  was 
bright  and  peaceful  around  her.  On  the  mor- 
row, she  was  to  leave  this  well  beloved  home 
for  another — to  assume  new  ties  and  new  cares. 
Lifting  her  gentle  face  towards  heaven,  she  re- 
peated softly — 

"  Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace,  whose 
mind  is  stayed  on  thee  ;  because  he  trusteth  in 
thee.  Trust  ye  in  the  Lord  forever;  for  in  the 
Lord  Jehovah  is  everlasting  strength." 

THE    END. 
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